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Notes on some Copepoda from the Earoe Cliannc*}. 

By Thomas Scott, LL.D., F.L.S. 

[Eead 18lU Dccomber, 1002,] 

(Plates 1-3.) 

It sometimes happens, during marine investigations, that pieces 
of water-logged and partly-decayed wood are brouglit up in the 
dredge or trawl-net. These pieces of wood, if carefully exainined, 
will not infrequently he found to harbour rare, and sometimes 
uiidcscribed, species of Entoinostraca. In such pieces of wood 
dredged in the Clyde, the Eirth of Forth, and elsewhere I 
have obtained the somewhat rare ostracod Oj/tJieroptero7i liimiJe, 
Erady & Norman, in considerable numbers; and iny son, 
Mr, Andrew Scott, has found the same ostracod in similar 
pieces of wood from Barrow Channel, Lancashire‘S. This 
ostracod was described in 18891, and at that time the Clyde 
near Greenoch, and Vigo Bay, Spain, were the only two places 
where it was known to have been obtained. Moreover, it is in 
such pieces of wood, and often associated with the ostracod 
mimed, that I usually find the curious copepod Laoplionte sim^ 
idans^ T, Scott+, The Copepoda recorded in the following 
notes were, like the two species just referred to, obtained from 

* Trans, Liverpool Biol. 8oc. vol. xv, (1901) p. 348. 
t Mon, Marine and F.-W. Osfcrac.,” by Prof. G-. S. Brady and Eov, A. M. 
Norman (Trans. Boy. Dublin Soc. vol. iv. s, II. p. 210, pi. 20. figs. 4-7). 

t IRth Ann. Eep. Fishery Board for Scotland, part iii. (1897) p. 151. 

LIEN. JOTJUE.—laooLoar, von. xxix. 1 
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a piece ui: wood dredged from about S7 lathuins in the Paroe 
Ohanael; the wood was perforated to a coiiciideralile extent by 
the haring moliusk, Xjjlophitja dorsalis. Tiirton. Seven species 
of Copepoda,eac]i representing a separate genus, and ad belonging 
to the Harpaeticidio, were obtained in this piece of wood; three 
of the species appear to he uiidescribed, but the others are all 
more or less widely distributed. 

The drawings wliicli illustrate tliese notes were made a few 
years ago by iny son, M]\ Andrew Scott, but shortly afterwards 
were mislaid and have only recently been recovered. 


COPEPODA. 

IlAUrACTICimE. 

ZosiWE, JBocclc, 1872 

Zo»siME 'ivpicjL, Boecl\ 

This sj)ecies 5 which is somewhat widely distributed, was 
represented by very few spccimens- 

PsJEunoxACiiinivs, T. Scotty ISOS f. 

The genns Fseudotacltidlus was instituted in 1S98 for an 
interesting eoj>cpod discovered in the deep water at tlie raoiith 
of Loch Pyne, and as there tvas but one species known at the 
time, the generic description was included in that «)f the species; 
but as another copepod has been found belonging apparently to 
tho same generic type- it will be better now to give a separate 
deiinition of the genus. 

Bejinition of ilie Gems Pseudotachidius, T. Scoff. 

Cep>haiothoras moderately broad, somewhat depressed; abdo¬ 
men moderately narrow, more or less distinct from the cephaio- 
tborax. Antennules short, live- or six-jointed. Antennje with 
secondtu'y brandies well developed and composed of three joints. 
Mandibles nearly as in Tachidius, Lilljeborg, and with a mode¬ 
rately developed two-branched palp. Other mouth-organs also 
similar to those of Tachulhis. Both branches of the first four 
pairs of thoracic feet three-jointed, inner branches of first pair 

♦ Moil. British Copepoda, Brady, vol. ii, p. 14 (1880). 
t loth Ami. Eep. Fishery Board for Scotland, part iii. p. 267 (1808). 
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uon-preliensile. Fifth pair s'Diall, cuiiipoc^eLl oi: two juiuts ; basal 
joints usually not greatly Jevelopod ; sceoiulaiy joints usually 
small, but quite distinct. 

Bemarhs. —This genus appears to be more nearly related to 
Tacliidim than to any of the other allied geuerii, but it ditlers 
distinctly in tbe structure of the secondary brandies of the 
antennae and of tbe fifth pair of thoracic feet. Moreover, though 
it might be included in the subfamily Tacliidlin^^ Boeck, with as 
much propriety as the genus BoheHsonia^ Gr. S. Brady, wliicli 
has the fifth pair also composed of two joints, I prefer meanwhile, 
till we know more about the structure of the male, to regard 
Pseud Ota chi dins simjdy as a member of the liarpaclicidm. 

PsEunoTAcniDixJS siMinis, sp. n. (PL 1. figs. 1-S.) 

Description of the female. —Length about; ’S mm. (-/y of an 
inch). The body is moderately robust aud, when seen from 
above, is subcylindrical, but tapering slightly towards the 
posterior end; the rostrum is moderately bx’oad and rounded 
(fig. 1). 

The antennules are short and stout, and composed o£ five 
joints, but the fourth joint is very small (fig. 2); they arc each 
provided with numerous plumose sctai, and a short and stout 
sensory filament springs from the distal end of the third joint, 
as shown in the figure. 

The antennm (fig. 3) are somewhat similar in structure to those 
of Pseudotachidius coronaius, T. Scott; but there is some differ¬ 
ence of the armature, especially of the primary brauches, the 
terminal spines of which are stouter than in that species. 

The mandibles (fig. 4) are moderately stout, the biting-edge in 
each is subtruncate and armed with several small teeth-' The 
basal joint of the palp is somewhat dilated and provided with 
two small setiferous branches ; the upper branch is composed of 
one and the lower of two joints, as shown in the drawing. The 
mandibles and other mouth-organs resemble the organs corre¬ 
sponding to them in Pseudotachidius coronatus. 

The first four pairs of thoracic feet have both branches three- 
jointed. In the first pair the second basal joints are each pro¬ 
vided with a stout setiferous spine on both its outer and inner 
aspects; both branches of this pair, as well as the marginal 
spines of the outer branches, are also setiferous (fig. 6). The 
inner branches are scarcely so long as the outer ones, whereas 

1 * 
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^11 llie first pair in Fseuclotacliiditis coronatm the inner are 
longer than th.e outer branches. 

The second, third, and fourth pairs are somewhat similar to 
the same appendages in Fseudotachidiiis coronatm ; figure 7 
represents the fourtli pair, and the second and third do not 
appear to differ reiy greatly from this. 

The fifth pair also resembles the fifth pair of the species 
referred to, bnt the armature is somewhat different, and there 
appears to be no distinct secondary joint (fig. 8). 

The fureal joints are veiy short. 

No males were observed. 

Idcmarl ^:^,—The species just described may be distinguished 
from Fseitdotacliidi'us coronatm^ T. Scotty the only other member 
of the genus,^ by the differenee in the structure of the antennules, 
by the inner branches of the first pair of thoracic feet being not 
longer than the outer brandies, and by the difference iti the 
armature of the fiftli pair. 

This was one of the rarest of the eopepods obtained from the 
piece of wood already referred to, and only a single specimen 
Ni as observed, 

Ceeths'ta {'Korman^ iI£/S'.), Bradt/^ 1878 

Cektiis’IA Bhabyt (Norman, MS,), Braihj, loc, cit ,; GlesOrecJif, 
Mittli. a. d* Zooh Stilt, zu NeapeJ, Tol. xiv. pt. 1, p* oS (1900). 

\Ye owe the discovery of this interesting species to the 
Eev. A. M. Norman, who captured three specimens at Oban in 
July 1877, while dredging there t- Cervinia Bradifi appears to 
be a scarce species, for although, subsequent to its discovery at 
Oban, it has been found in a few other places in Britain, it has 
never occurred but in single, or at most few, specimens at one 
time. This, like the last, was rare in the material washed from 
the perforated wood. 

Laopjio:^te, 1810 J. 

LAoriioifTE EAEOKXSIS, sp. 11 . (Pi. 1. figs. 0-14; PI. 3. figs, l-.S.) 

I}escrl]^tloii of the female ,—^The length of the specimen repre¬ 
sented by the drawing is -77 mm. (about of ? it 

* Mon, Bntisli Copepoda, Gl, S. Brady, vol. i. p. 85 (1878). 

t Ibid, p. 86, pi. xxiv i., JBgs, 3-lS. 

J Ibid, Tol. ii. p. 78 (1880). 
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somewhat resembles Lao^plionte ciirticaitda, Boeck, in general 
appearance, except that the second segment of the abdomen is 
rather wider than the segment which precedes it, and also than 
those which follow (PL 1. fig. 9). 

The rostrum, which is moderately broad, is bluntly rounded at 
the apex, and scarcely reaches to the end of the first joint of 
the antennules. 

The antennules are about as long as the cephalothoracic 
segment, seven-jointed, and moderately setiferous; the first 
three joints are subequai, and together are equal to fully one and 
a half times the entire length of the remaining four joints; tiie 
fourth and fifth joints are rather shorter than the sixth and 
seventh, and the fourth is furnished with a sensory filament 
(PL 2. fig. 1). 

The penultimate joints of the antennm are each provided with 
a small uniartieulate secondary appendage wdiich hoars a few 
plumose setae (PL 2. fig. 2). 

The mandibles (PL 2. fig. 8) are of moderate size, but the palp 
is very small and uniartieulate. 

The other mouth-organs resemble those of Laoplionte curti- 
cauda^ but the second inaxlllipeds (PL 1. fig. 11) are propor¬ 
tionally rather stouter. 

The first pair of thoracic feet are somewhat similar to those of 
the same species, hut the joints of the outer branches are sub¬ 
equal in length (PL 1. fig. 12). The second, third, and fourth 
pairs have the inner branches short and two-jointed, the first 
joints being small; the outer branches are moderately elongated. 
The drawing (PL 2. fig. 4) represents the fourth pair. 

In the fifth pair, which are foliaceous, the basal joints have a 
somewhat triangular outline, but the inner portion is produced 
so as to reach to near the middle of the secondary joints; the 
inner margin of the produced part is provided with apparently 
three moderately stout sete in addition to a small seta at the 
apex. The secondary joints are subcjlindrical; they ai*e fully 
twice as long as broad, and are each furnished with aboiit five 
small setse on the distal half of the outer margin and apex, as 
shown in the drawing (PI. 2. fig. 5). 

The furcal joints are about as long as the last abdominal 
segment. 

The male appears to differ very little from the female, except 
in the following particulars:—The antennules, as shown in the 
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drawing (P]. 2. fig. 6), are modified for grasping; the first two 
joints are moderately stout, the third is very small, while the 
fourth is considerably dilated; the remaining joints, which are 
small and hinged to the fourth, form together a kind of movable 
claw. The inner branches of the tliird pair of thoracic feet 
appear to be three-jointed (PL 2. fig, 7); the end joint, which is 
small and somewhat indistinct, is furnished with four terminal 
plumose setss of variable lengths, while the distal end of the 
second joint is produced into a moderately stout hook-like 
process; the outer branches are not only proportionally more 
robust, but are also provided with rather stouter spines than tlie 
same pair in the female. 

The outer branches of the fourth pair are also more robust 
than the outer branches of the same pair in the female; the 
inner branches scarcely reach to the end of the first joint of the 
outer branches; they are composed of two joints, hut- the end 
joint is about twice the length of the other, and hears a long 
spine-like seta on its outer distal angle, and four moderately 
long plumose set£c—two at the apex and two on the inner margin, 
as shown in the drawing (PL 1. fig. 13). 

The fifth pair (PI. 1. fig. 14) are very small; the. basal joint is 
not produced interiorly, and is provided with a single plumose 
seta; the secondary joint is subcylindrical, but somewhat wider 
at the distal end, and provided with about four apical setae. 

This species, like most of the others, was a moderately rai'e 
one in the material washed from the perforated wood; it seems 
to differ from any Laoplionte known to me. 

Cletodes, Brmh /, 1872 

' CUETOBES AlUTATA, Sp. U. (PL 3. figS, 4-14.) 

Description of the female represented by the drawing (fig. 4):— 
Length ahofit 1*5 (fully yV ^n inch); seen from above the 
body is elongated and subcylindrical; the cephalic segment is 
somewhat longer than the next two taken together, the second to 
the fifth segments are subcq ual in length. The first two segments 
of the abdomen appear to be coalescent, but the others are 
distinct. The thoracic and abdominal segments are all fringed 
with a few short and moderately stout spines, as shown in the 
drawing. The fureal joints are elongated and slender, being 

^ Moil, British Co|iep<icla, v<»I. ii. p. 80 (1880). 
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nearly as long as the abdomen. The forehead is somewhat 
angular and armed with a minute spine. 

The antennules (PI. 3. fig. 5) are moderately long and slender 
and composed of five joints ; the first three joints are short, but 
the other two are elongated and narrow, and a moderate!}' long 
sensory filament springs from the end of the penultimate joint; 
the foxnnula shows approximately the proportional lengths of the 
various joints:— 

Number of the joints . 1 2 3 4 5 

Proportional lengths of the joints . o 0 11 20 14 

The antennm, which are slender and of moderate length, are 
sparingly setiferous ; the secondary branches appear to be 
entirely obsolete (PL 3. fig. 6). 

The mandibles (PL 3. fig. are stout, and have the biting-edge 
obliquely truncate and armed with several teeth ; the mandible- 
palp is small, and composed of a single uniarticulate branch. 

The first pair of maxillipeds are each moderately stout and 
armed with a stout terminal claw, bearing a few small setae, and 
also with two bisetose marginal papillae (PL 3. fig. 8). 

The second maxillipeds are also moderately stout, and the 
terminal claw is curved and somewhat slender and elongated 
(PI. 3. fig. 9). 

The thoracic feet are all moderately slender. In the first four 
pairs the outer branches are all composed of three and the inner 
of two joints. The first pair has the inner branches very short, 
they scarcely reach to the end of the second joint of the outer 
branches, and their first joint is almost obsolete, the second joint 
bears two small spiniform apical setce; the outer branches ai’e 
moderately elongate, and armed with long slender marginal and 
terminal spines, as shown in the drawing (PL 3. fig. 10). Both 
branches of the next three pairs are slender, the outer branches 
being more slender than those of the first pair; the first joints 
of the inner branches are very short, but the second is elongate, 
and the terminal setae of both the inner and outer branches 
are considerably longer than the branches from which they 
spring j figure 11 represents the fourth pair. 

The fifth pair (PL 3. fig. 12) are small ; the inner portion of 
the basal joint is produced into a moderately long and narrow 
appendage, which is furnished with four spiniform aeta» on the 
apex and distal part of the inner margin; the outer portion of 
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the basal joint extends into an elongate and slender process 
bearing a single seta at its extremity. The secondary joints are 
very narrow and reach to abont the end of the inner produced 
part of the basal joints; they are each provided with two apical 
setfB—one long and one very short—and a small seta near tlie 
distal end of the outer margin (PI. 3. fig. 12). 

The male differs little from the female, except in the following 
particulars :—The anteiinules are modified as shown in tlie 
drawing (PI. 3. fig. 13). The third pair of thoracic feet are 
furnished with a sigmoid appendage, which is moderately stout 
at the base, but tapers towards the extremity (fig. 14). The 
fifth pair of feet also differ slightly from those of the female. 

The Clefodes just defined is distinctly different from any 
described species with which I am familiar; its slender form, 
elongated caudal fiirca, and the peculiar structure of the anten- 
iiuies distinguish it almost at a glance from allied species. 
Only a few specimens were obtained. 


DACTinopus, Chins, 1SC3 *. 

Dactxlopus STudMii (Bahul), var. parokksis, var. n. (PI. 2. 
figs. 0-14; PI. 3. figs. 1-3.) 

Cyclnjis Sttilmii, Baird, Mag. Zoul. & Bot. vol. i. p. 330, t. 0. 
figs. 1^3-23. 

18o3. DcMylopm Stmnii, Claus, Die iVei-lehendon Copepodeii, p. 120, 
1.10. figs. 1-13. 

Bescriptmi of ilw female .—Body moderately stout; rostrum 
short (PI. 2. fig. 0). Length from the extremity of the rostrum 
to the end of the caudal furca about 1 inm. 

Antennnles eight-jointed, somewhat similar in structure to 
those of Bactylopns Sfromii; but when compared with the 
description and figures given by Claus there appears to be a 
sliglit difference in the proportional lengths of the last four 
joints. Claus states that the fifth and seventh joints are short, 
and his figure shows them as being subequal; whereas in our 
specimen the fifth joint is short, the sixth and seventh subequal 
and longer than the fifth, while the last, which is longer than 
either of the three preceding joints, is abont equal in length to 


* SFon, British Oopepoda, Brady, toI ii. p. 105 (1880). 
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the fourth (PI. 2. fig. 10). The proportional lengths of the 
various joints are shown by the formula :— 

jS'umber ot the joints .. 1 2 3 4 r> 0 7 8 

Proportional lengths o(* the joints. 16 14 10 13 o 7 ^ 13 

The antenna} (second antcunte) arc somewhat similar to those 
of Dack/lopvs Btromii. 

The mandibles (PI. 2. fig. 11) are also similar to those of the 
same species. 

The secondmaxillipeds(secondfoot-jaws) arc moderately stout; 
the first and second joints are each provided with two small seta^, 
as shown iu the drawing (PI. 2. fig. 12). Tlie tenninal claw, 
which is nearly as long as the second joint, is only slightly curved, 
and furnished with a small lateral seta. 

The first four pairs of thoracic feet are almost similar to ihoso 
of Dactjjloinis ^trdmii (PI. 2. fig. 13). 

The fifth pair (PI. 2. fig. 1-t) have a general resemblance to the 
same pair of feet in Dacfj/lopns Stromii, but the armature of 
the basal joint and the form as well as the armature of secondary 
joint are different; the basal joint is furnished with about five 
terminal set.a?, the two innermost of which are short and of 
nearly equal length, the next two fire also siibequal, but they 
are about twice the length of the others—all these four setre are 
moderately stout; the fifth, which is close to the fourth, is com¬ 
paratively small and slender. The sc^coiulary joint is broadly 
ovate and is provided with six setsc round the distal end; the 
innermost and the three outermost of these setie are moderately 
stout and plumose, while the roraaining two are slender and 
elongate. 

The f ureal joints are very short. 

The male differs from the female in several particulars, the 
following of which appear to he the more ohvir>us : —The anten- 
nules (anterior antennse) are modified for gras])ing. The first 
joint of the inner branches of the first thoracic feet (PL 3. fig. 1) 
is shorter and proportionally much stouter than that of the 
inner branches of the first pair in the female. The end joint of 
the inner branches of the second pair of feet is prolonged into a 
stout and spiniform process, which extends beyond the end of 
the outer branches, and which bears one or two setse, as well as 
an elongated slender filament (PI. 3. fig. 2). The fifth pair 
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are nearly similar in form and armature to those of the male of 
Daciijlopui StrOmii (Pi. 3. %. 8). 

Perhaps the Dadj/Iojnts just described ought to be regarded 
as a distiuct sj)ecies, because of the differences which characterize 
both sexes when compared with its nearest of kin, Dactyhpta 
tStroimi (Baird), but meanwliiie I prefer to consider it merely as 
a variety of that species. A number of males and females were 
found. 

InVA, 184S 

Idta PrncATA (Baird), 

Ihis species w^as also washed from the j^ieee of perforated 
wood dredged at Paroe, and is the last I have at present to record. 

if« appears to have an extensive distidbution; it is a 
moderately common form around the British Islands, and it 
sometimes occurs in large numbers in the material w'ashed from 
the filters at the Sea-fish Hatchery of the Pishery Board for 
Scotland; it has been obtained in gatherings of Copepoda from 
Pranz-Josef Land and other places within the Arctic seas, and 
aho in material collected by the aid of a ship’s pump in the 
vicinity of Suez. Its occurrence near Paroe at a depth of over 
80 fathoms is an indication that the species is not limited to 
nttoral or sliallow-water conditions. 


EXPLA^S’AaiOlN' OF THE PLATES. 
Plate 1. 

JPasudoiQchiditts k . 

Fig. 1. Female, dorsal view, x G4. 

2. One of the antennules. x 190. 

3. One of t!io antennee, x 190. 

4. One of the mandibles, x dOO. 

5. One of the maxilla?, x 

0. One t»f first j^air of thoracic feet, x 2.13, 

7. One of fourth pair, x 253. 

8. Fovit of fifth pair, x 253. 

Laoi/honte fttroensh^ sp, n. 

Fig. 0. E*emale, dorsal view, x 52, 

10. First inaxilliped. x 500. 

U, Second masilHpecl. x 300. 


Mon. British Copepoda, Brady, voL ii, p. 171 (1880). 




1-8, PSEUDOTACHIDIOS SIMILIS. 9-14, LAOPHQNTE fAROENSIS, 










1-3, DACTYLOPUS STROMII, var. 4-14, CLET0DE5 ARMATA. 
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Fig. 12. Foot of first pair of llioracie foot, y 250. 

10. Foot of fourth pair (iiiale). X 200, 

14. Foot of fiftli pair (male), x 000. 


Plate 2. 

Laophmtefarovnsi^, sp. n. 

Fig. 1. One of the female antenmiles. X OIXJ. 

2. One of tlie anteima\ X 253. 

3. One of the mandibles. X 253. 

4. Foot of fourth pair of thoracic feet. X 
T). Foot of fifth pair. X SW. 

fi. One of the male antenmiles. X 

7. Foot of third pair of thoracic feet (male). X 200. 

8. Appendage to first abdominal segment, x 380. 

Dacfillopus Sfiiimiti Tii\\faritcni<h% var. n. 

Fig. 9. Female, lateral view. X 53. 

10. One of the antennules. X IfiS. 

11. One of the mandibles. X 252. 

12. Second maxilliped. x 300. 

13. Foot of first pair of thoracic feet, x 200. 

14. Foot of fifth pair. X 108. 


Plate 3. 

Bacfyhjpits Simtmi, var. fimknm, var. n. 

Fig, 1. Foot of first pair of thoracic feet (male). X 252. 

2, Foot of second pair (male). X 252. 

3. Foot of fifth pair (male). X 252. 

Oletodes armataj sp. n. 

Pig, 4. Female, dorsal view. X 40. 

5. Antennule and portion of cephalothoracic segment, x 152. 
(). One of the antenme. x 190. 

7. One of the mandible.s. x 252. 

8. One of the first inasillipeds. X 300. 

9. One of the second maxillipeds. X 380. 

10. Foot of first pair of thoracic feet, x 253. 

U. Foot of fourth pair. X 12G. 

12. Foot of fifth pair. X 190. 

13. One of the male antennules. X 152. 

14. Foot of third pair of thoracic feet. X 190. 
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The Deep-Sea Isopod Amiropiis Irancliiatmi Bedd., and some 
Bomai'ks on Batliynomm rjicjantem^ A. ]M.-Edv\\ By- Dr- II. 
J. Hansen (Copenliagen), D.M.L.S. 

[Read 18th December, 1902.] 

(Plate 4.) 

I. AntjeopijS eranchiati^s, BeddarcL 

A RICH collection of Isopoda -vvas secured by the ‘ Challenger ’ 
and described by F. E. Beddard. In Part II. of Ids Eoport (in 
Tol. xvii. 18S6) the author asserts with good reason resj)ecting 
the form Anuroptis hraiicJiiatus,'BeMr, ‘'This genus is quite the 
most remarkable tliat was obtained during the voyage; it is 
represented only by a single individnal from deep water (1070 
tathoms) in the Western Pacific, off Kew Guinea.” No expedition 
has met with the animal again. Beddard refers Ammims to 
tlie family Cymol.lioidae, without further remarks on its position 
within this very extensive group; he devotes nearly four pages 
(pp. 152-15G) to the description and five figures on pL vii. He 
correctly points out that the uropoda have been developed as 
supplementary respiratory organs, in all respects similar to the 
pleopoda, and that no trace of eyes is to be found; furthermore, 
he describes the reduced anteimulse, the antennfe, legs, &c. But 
his description of the mouth-parts is defective, and the figure 
(fig. 4) representing these organs is insufficient, wherefore the 
genus has been to a certain extent a puzzle to later systematic 
w'riters. 

Ill 1S90 I published a paper: “ Cirolanidse et familise non- 
nullse propinqu83 Musei Hauniensis” (Kgl. Danske Vidensk. 
Selsk. Skrifter. G Bsekke, naturv. og math. Afd. B. v. iii. (1890) 
3, jip. 239-I2G, tab. 1-10), in which I attempted to bring about 
some order iu the extensive group, which may be named the 
Cymothoidse after one of its types. I refeiTed all the animals 
in question to six families : Girolanidae, Corallanidm, Alcirouidje, 
Barjbrotidse, JEgidse, and Cymothoida?, and these have been 
adopted by all authors who have since written on the group. 
In 1895 1 attempted, in ** Isopoden, Cumaceen und Stomato- 
poden der Plankton-Expedition ” (Ergebu. d. Plankt.-Exped, d. 
Ilumboldt-Stiftung, B. n. G. a), to produce an arrangement of 
the families of the order Isopoda. In order to procure a tolerabltj 
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equivalence between tlie families, I establislied tlie grouj) Cymo- 
tlioidaB, sens, lat., as a family of tlie same value as the families 
Authuridse, Bopyridai (Epicarida), &c. The sis above-named 
families were now considered as subfamilies, Girolanincs^ GoraJla- 
ninoB^ &c., of the family Cymotboidffi. 

In the above-named paper of 1890 I have allowed two-thirds 
uf a page (pp. 254-255) to an extract and critical review of 
Beddard'*s description and drawings of Anitroj^nis Irancldatus, 
I will here only translate the following lines:—As a- kind of 
resume^ I can only say that Amrroiyus either, and prohably, must 
belong to my family ’ Cirolanida®, or that it, if the structure of 
the mouth should present unknowu and deviating features of 
significance, must be established as the type of a new family;^ 
AVhen the arrangement in my Plankton paper is followed, the 
result will therefore be that Aimropiis must cither he referred to 
the subfamily GlrolanincB, or established as the type of a new sub¬ 
family, Amtrojnncd, the seventh one of tlm family Gymothoidm. 

In his very interesting and useful book, ‘ A History of Crus¬ 
tacea—^Eecent Malacostraca,’ 1898 (luternat. 8cient. Series), 
the Eev. T. E. E. St ebbing adopts my arrangement of the group ; 
but oil Anuroj>iis he writes (p. 345) that it ‘‘may have greater 
claims to be the type of a distinct family, x^nuropidjc, since, in 
addition to the conversion of the iiropods into branchial pleopods, 
and the absence of eyes, the first antennse have only two joints, 
and the very short ‘ palp ’ of the maxillipeds consists of a single 
joint.’^ As to this view, I refer to the following pages. I am 
not aware that any other author has contributed to the discussion 
of the systematic position of this aberrant genus. 

During a stay in London in July and August 1902,1 took the 
good opportunity to examine the tjqie-speeimen of Anuroj)m 
preserved in the British Museum (Natural History). I am much 
indebted to Professor F. Jefixey Bell for the permission to study 
that interesting animal, and I, beg him to accept my sincere 
thanks. The specimen proved to be I’atiier badly preserved: of 
the thoracic legs only two were complete (or nearly so); the 
antennsD and the mandibular paljii were incomplete; of the mouth- 
parts the three posterior appendages on the left side liad been 
removed, and could not be found in the collection. I did not 
remove by dissection any of the remaining mouth-parts; the shape 
and structure of the mandibles could be studied without much 
difficulty. In order to see the maxillula and the maxilla I have 
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beut th'i muxillipeJ (and the maxilla) backwards, but the tigurew 
ill question {PI. 4. tigs. 4 & 5) liaTC been drawn without camera. 
IMy figures of the mouth-parts show all tlie details necessary for the 
purpose : only the basal part of the inaxilliila has been omitted ; 
it could not bo examined without undertaking a dissection, but 
fortunately it is of slight or no importance in this connociiou. 
I must add that I do not deem it necessary to redescribe every 
detail, or to draw a complete set of new figures. As to the 
thorax and abdomen, I refer the reader to the description and 
figures in Beddard'’s work, confining myself essentially to some 
remarks, additional and critical, and figures of t\vo legs. For 
comparison with the Olrolaninm uilcironuKd), the student is 
constautly referred to my above-named paper published in 1890, 

Head .—It is proportionately rather short and narrow, but 
deep I in PL 4. fig. 1 it is shown obliquely fi’oin in front and some¬ 
what from below; in fig. 2 from below and somewdiat from behind. 
On tlie front side it presents a rather deep and exceedingly high 
transverse groove («), which tapers somewdiat towards the middle 
line, where it is interrupted in the upper half by a narrow 
vortical keel, and in the lower half by the frontal plate. In the 
groove the antennnhe (c) and the antennm (^?) are situated. The 
groove is limited below by a thick transverse wall ( 5 ), which at 
the middle turns upwards, constituting the upper part of the 
frontal plate; the lower part of this plate is not marked off 
laterally from the wail by any suture or impression, while in tbo 
Cirolmiinm and Alcironinm the plate is always sharply defined 
on all sides. The elypeus (/) is situated below the wall and 
marked cE from it by a deep, somewhat sinuate transverse 
impression, without any real suture. 

Antennulw (PL 4, fig. 1, c).—These are exceedingly thick and 
moderately short, reaching slightly beyond the lateral margin of 
the head, and each consisting only of two joints. The basal joint 
is shorter than tliick, and I am inclined to suppose that it is 
homologous with the two proximal joints of the peduncle in many 
Olrolunmm\ the distal joint would then correspond with the third 
joint of the peduncle and the flagellum together—but I cannot 
prove the correctness of this supposition. 

Antenn 0 (^\. 4. fig. 1, d).—These consist, according to Beddard, 
of a four-jointed peduncle and a nine-jointed flagellum. In tlie 
specimen the peduncle has been preserved; it is considerably 
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longer Uuni the antenuulcP, slender, the two proximal joints rather 
short, the third a little longer and the fourth a little shorter 
tlian the two proximal ones together. 

Labrwn {g in PL 4,figs. 1 & 2).—It is somewhat smaller than in 
Eurydice and other Girolaniiice, but not very different in shape ; 
it is about twice as broad as long, with the basal margin slightly 
concave, the distal rather flatly convex. 

Ma?idibles (It in PL 4. figs, 1 & 2).—These are robust in their whole 
length, a little narrower at the base than at the middle. They 
show on the whole considerable resemblance to those in Cirolana, 
but still differ in several features; and nearly all the differences 
may be considered as reductions from the typo of tho Girolanuice, 
xlbout their proximal two-thirds are directed obliquely forwards 
and somewhat inwards and downwards; the distal third turns 
strougly towards the middle line ; their direction presents there¬ 
fore a stage intermediate between those in Girolana-Eurydice 
and Alcironinm* Their condylus outside the lateral margin of 
the labrum is short. The cutting-edges are less produced, and 
therefore shorter than in Girolana-Eurydice^ meeting both above 
and behind the labrum as in these genera; the posterior angle is 
acute and very little produced in both mandibles, but the two 
other teeth seen on the cutting-edges of the genei*a mentioned 
are not present in Anuropus. The Jacinia mobilis (PI. 4. fig. 3, 1) 
is rudimentary; the margin between the cutting-edge and the 
molar process (PL 4. fig. 3, m) is long, slightly convex, and—as 
far as could be observed without dissection—only adorned with a 
number of very short and thin setie(conip. Girolana). The molar 
process (PL 4. fig. 3, m) is moderately large, compressed, oblong, 
shaped nearly as in Eurydice^ but only with fine and shore setae 
along the anterior margin, and firmly united with the mandible 
(in Girolam-Etirydice it is movably articulated to the body of 
tlie mandible), not even marked off by any suture. Of one of 
the palpi two joints {I in PL 4. figs. 1 <fc 2) have been preserved; 
ilie second joint is shorter than in Cirolam-Eurydice. 

Maxillulce (first pair of maxilise, aiictorum) (PL 4. fig. 2, 1 ; 
fig. 4).—These agree closely with those in Eurydice. The lobe 
of the first joint (Z^) is well developed, distally rather robust, 
with tliree long, plumose spines. The lobe of the third joint 
(Z'*) is very broad, its oblique terminal margin has a number 
of partially thick spines. (The basal portion of this appendage 
could not be studied without a dissection.) 
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Maxilld^ (second pair of maxilla?, aucfc.) (PJ. 4. fig. 2, m ; fig. 5).— 
Thcfeie are somewLat shortei* than the maxillulse, Init yet rather 
large. They differ from tho:«e in Hiirijdice only in one pniiit: 
the lobe of the third joint (7^) is a single moderately broad plate, 
while in Cirolana-E^ir^dice it is divided into two parallel lobes, 
togetlier as broad as, but proportionately longer than, that in 
AmiropiiSn The lobe of the second joint has four long and strong, 
plumo>e seta?, the lobe of the third joint four shorter setm. 

Faragnatlia (or hj/pojAiarifniV) (PI. 4. fig. 2Jc). —These arc a pair 
of plates whicdi are turned strongly outwards; each is a little longer 
than hroad, with the anterior margin rounded. As compared 
\\ith those in Cirolana, they arc a little broader and very miieh 
sliortei*, turning considerably more outwards, and without any 
produced and curved terminal portion. 

M(UcilUpe(ls (Pj. 4. fig. 2).*—These are thick, do not reacli the 
distal end of the outer lobe of the inaxillulffi, and they are in other 
respects very reduced. The basal joint {n) and its largo epipod 
(o) as developed as in Cirolana, The second joint is formed by 
the fusion of the second and third joints in Cirolam; it is 
moderately short, and does not possess any trace of the lobe 
(irequeiitly with coupling-hooks) developed in Oirolcaia-Mirpdice, 
The pal^uis consists in Clrolana and closely allied genera of four 
joints ; in AmiroptiB all these have been completely fused without 
traces of sutures, constituting one largo oblong joint, with some 
short seta) on the lower side near the inner margin,* and this 
joint shows even tolerably the general outliue of the four-jointed 
palpus in the genera mentioned. 

Tlioreuvand Us Legs. —Pigs. 1 and 2 in Beddard’s workcouvty a 
siiflicient idea of the shape of the thorax with its epimera ”; it 
scarcely needs mention that the suture, drawn iu his fig. 2,betwceu 
the first segment and its epimeron does not exist. The first pair 
of legs (PL 4. fig. C) are very robust, to a certain degree developed 
as a prehensile organ; the third'joint (the not-developed epimeron 
considered as the basal joint) is thick, the fourth short and thick, 
the fifth very short, the sixth rather long and thick; the seventh 
joint {?) is nearly daw-shaped, bnt yet slightly curved, and can 
he folded inwards along the lo>yer surface of the sixth joint; it 
terminates in a real claw (c), which is exceedingly short, acute. 
Of the six other pairs of legs only one leg, of the fourth pair, was 
almost completely preserved, and it agrees in all essential points 
with the same leg in some species of Ciroland : its four distal 
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joints witli a number of short setas and spines is shown in fig. 7; 
the seventh joint (7) is only abont one-fourth the length of 
the preceding joint; the claw was broken ofi*, but it can be 
said with certainty that it must have been very short. Of all the 
other legs at least one joint and often more joints were absent; 
but these fifth pairs seem to have differed only in quite un¬ 
important features, for instance as to length, from the fourth 
pair. Beddard’s fig. 2 shows all the legs, but in the text lie 
states that the distal joints of the second pair were missing; 
the figure is moderately good, but it must be mentioned that the 
terminal joint of the legs is too long. 

AMomen and its Legs. —The abdomen has been moderately well 
drawn in Beddard’s fig. 1. It increases gradually somewhat in 
breadth from the base to the middle of the sixth segment; the 
five proximal segments are subequal in shape, and similar to the 
same segments in the males of some species of LJurgdice, with 
the exception that in the last-named genus these segments do 
not increase in breadth jiosteriorly. The sixth segment is a 
large shield, nearly circularly rounded on the sides and behind, 
without hairs or spines on the posterior margin. 

The five pairs of jpleopods are shaped about as in Cirolana ; 
both rami of the same pair and the rami of all pairs are similar 
in quality and without marginal hairs. In the first pair the inner 
posterior angle of the peduncle has a series of more than ten 
coupling-hooks ; such hooks are also present on the second, third, 
and fourth, but not on the fifth pair. The uropods originate 
close behind the anterior angle of the segment on its lower side 
near the lateral margin ; the outer edge of the peduncle protrudes 
beyond that margin. The peduncle is very small, very short, and 
rather narrow; the postero-interior process is short. The inner 
ramus reaches nearly to the hind margin of the abdomen ; it is 
oblong-ovate, a little longer and a little narrower than the 
outer ramus; both rami are similar in quality to those of the 
pleopods. It has been pointed out byBeddard that the uropods 
have a respiratory function as the rami of the pleopods, and are 
concealed beneath the last abdominal segment. 

Length and Se^\ —^The specimen measures, as stated byBeddard, 
70 mm. in length. It has no trace of marsupial lamellse or of 
appendix masculina ” on the second pair of pleopods. I forgot 
to look for genital processes on the last thoracic segment, and 
niirisr. JouBir.— zoodogt, tod. xnx, 2 
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I am therefore unable to state witli certainty whether it is an 
immature female or perhaps an immature male. 

Position in the System, —The preceding description (with the 
figures) shows that my statement in 1890—which has been 
quoted above—on the probable position of this aberrant genus 
is tolerably correct. After the examination of the type I am 
BOW much better acquainted with the genus, having studied all 
features—especially the mouth-parts and the terminal part of the 
thoracic legs—of any importance to a final judgment as to its 
relationship ; and besides I am familiar with all the subfamilies 
and main genera of the Cymothoidae. But in spite of this 
knowledge, I am still rather uncertain whether I shall refer the 
animal to the Cirolanines, or establish it as a type of a new sub¬ 
family, Anuropince. It is easily seen that it is very distinct from 
four of the suhfamilies— CorallanincB, Barylrotinw, Mgincei and 
OpnothoincB^ and that its mouth-parts show a much closer 
resemblance to those of the Girolmiinm than to the Alcironin<B, 
only the moderately oblique direction of the mandibles and the 
strongly-reduced maxillipeds without lobe from the second joint 
pointing towards features met with in the last-named subfamily. 
The structure of the legs with their very short claws agrees 
essentially with that in Girolana. The shape, position, and 
respirator}^ function of tiie uropods is an adaptation to be com¬ 
pared with the supplementary branchiaain the genus Bathymmus 
which belongs to the Oirolanlitce, and that character is therefore 
of secondary value; the disappearance of the eyes is also certainly 
an adaptation and of secondary importance, being at most only 
of generic value. The reduction of the autennulge is very inter¬ 
esting ; it is certainly an excellent generic character, but scarcely 
unimportant one for a subfamily, and nearly ail the features 
in which the mouth-parts difter from those of the GirolanliKo 
sens, strict., and especially from Bury dice, seem to be mere 
reductions. While the maxillute agree closely with those of 
Btirydiee^ the maxilhe difier as to one not very important point; 
and the mandibles, though showing some reductions and a more 
oblique direction, agree moderately tvell with those in Bury dice 
in essential points—the distal breadth of the mandible, the 
breadth of the cutting-edge, the shape of the molar process. 
The maxillipeds are much more reduced than in Girolana- 
Euryiice ; the paragnatha are much shorter, rounded distally, 
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My reason for proposing to establish Anuropus^ Bedd., as 
the type of a new subfamily, Anuropluce, is that the differences 
heticeen its month-parts and those of the Oirolaninm are so pro¬ 
nounced, that it may be considered a practical arrangement to 
remove Amtropns from the last-named subfamily, which will now 
be a much more uniform and more sharply-defined group. But 
it is possible that in the future some form may be discovered 
which will prove to be a transition between Uurgdlce and 
Anuroptts ; and after such a discovery the subfamily Anwropince 
ought to be withdrawn. It is scarcely necessary to compile from 
the description of the mouth-parts a conspectus similar to that 
of the Cirolanine on pp. 310-311 of my earlier paper ; when in 
the future many new forms of the various subfamilies have been 
studied, at least a few alterations in some of my earlier diagnoses 
of the subfamilies will most pi’obably be necessary, and every 
student of the family can then easily compile a diagnosis of the 
Anuropince from my description and the drawings. 

II. BATHXKontrs GiOAKTEUs, A. Milne-Edwards- 

In July this year (1902) Professor E. L. Bouvier published a 
very valuable and splendidly illustrated work: ‘‘ Les Bathy- 
nomes,” par Alphonse Milne-Edwards et E. L. Bouvier (Eeports 
on the Eesults of Dredging under the supervision of Alexander 
Agassiz, by the IJ.S. Coast Survey Steamer ‘ Blake ^: Memoirs 
Mils, Comp. Zool. at Harvard College, voL xxvii. no. 2, pp, 128- 
175, pis. 1”S). Bouvier states in a footnote that he had found 
an earlier sketch (consisting of three large drawings) treating of 
Bath, giganteus among the papers of the late Prof, Alph. Milae- 
Edwards j but it is evident that at least the main part of the work 
has been done by himself. He has produced a very detailed 
report on the external structure of one American specimen of 
Bath, giganteus, A. M.-Edw,, and of the two liitherto known 
specimens of B. Boderleini, Ortm., and he discusses very 
thoroughly the systematic position of this exceedingly interesting 
genus. The Zoological Museum in Copenhagen has obtained by 
exchange one specimen of B. giganteus ironi the Museum in 
Calcutta; it was captured in the Bay of Bengal, “ off Groa coast, 
740 fathoms.” Working on Anuroptis^ I thought it practical 
besides to look at the external structure of our specimen of 

2 ^ 
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BatTiynomus* I must ‘begin with the statement that I can con¬ 
tribute only two or three small additional and a few critical 
remarks to the beautiful and exhaustive treatment by Bouviei% 
to which the reader is referred. 

The specimen seen by me is an immature female, measuring 
193 mm. in length, with five pairs of rudimentary marsupial 
lamellse, the longest of which, the fourth, measures only 7*5 mm. 
in length and 4*5 mm. in breadth. A comparison with the 
figures in Bouvier's work shows that it belongs to 3. gigantem, 
and does not even present any deviating feature in the “ epimera,” 
the abdomen, <fec., worth mentioning. 

Dorsal Organ on the Read, —In the figure on pi. 1 in 
the Preneh work, showing the animal from above, is seen a 
whitish spot in the central line of the head at a short distance 
from its posterior margin. A closer examination shows that 
this spot must be a kind of organ. The brownish chitine 
around the whitish spot (PL 4. fig. 8) is glabrous, without the 
numerous irregular impressed points adorning nearly the W'hole 
surface; the spot itself is slightly arched, presenting a small 
central oblong impression, and on each half a very small group of 
very fine impressed dots. I know nothing of the nature of this 
organ. It is probably homologous with the curious organ pointed 
out on the upper surface of the bead of Anaspides Tasmania^ 
Gr. M. Thoms., by W. T, Caiman (Cahnan, “On the Genus 
Anasjgides^ Trans. Boy. Soc. Edinburgh, vol. xxxviii. partiv. 
1896, p. 788). I have searched for this organ on a few species of 
Cirolana^ and found a vestige of it in Ch\ lorealis, Lill-jeb. I 
hope in the near future to publish a note on the two organs in 
various Malacostraca. 

Antennulcs. —Bouvier has made an interesting discovery; he 
points out the existence of an accessory ramus originating from 
the third joint of the peduncle of the anteminlsB, and consisting 
of only one very small joint. I can only confirm his description. 
I have now looked in vain for an accessory ramus in some species 
of Cirolana ; so far as I know, it has not been observed in any 
other Isopod, but it is well developed in Agsmdes and the major 
part of Amghijgoda Q-ammaridea. The short setse on the joints 
of the fiagellum mentioned by Bouvier (p. 144) are the sensory 
(olfactory) organs. 

Antennos* —The Preneh author writes (p. 144) :—“ Les pedon- 
eules antennaires (pL iv. ig. 7), comme dans la plupart des 
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Isopodes, se composent; de 6 articles. Le premier est immobile, 
interrompu eti dessus a la base des antennules, et forme eii 
arriere iia proloEgement triangulaire entre les parties iaterales 
du cljpeus et la partie inf6rieure de la region cephalique. Le 
deuxieme anneau est mobile ..These statements and tbe 
figure mentioned are partly incorrect. In 'Isopoden, Cnmaceen, 
und Stomatopoden der Plankton-Expedition ’ I have written 
(p. 4) : “ Bei Asellota hat der Stiel der Antennen 6. Glieder (ein 
Cbarafcter, der bei Myudcd ver^e sich wieder findet) und oftmals 

ein rudimentares Squama auf dem 3. Grliede.Bei alien 

andern Isopoden . . , . ist der Stiel der Antennen hochstens 
5“gliedrig (das 1. G-lied ist mit dem Kopfe vereinigt), ohne 
Squama,. . But I discover now that BatJiynomus disagrees 
wutb these statements of Bouvier and of myself; the antennal 
peduncle consists certainly of sioi^ joinU^ hut all are movable, 
"What has been considered by Bouvier as the first, immovable 
joint is a portion of the head (PL 4. fig. 9, a\ not marked off 
posteriorly as in his fig. 4; furthermore he has overlooked thei'eal 
first joint. This joint (PL 4. fig. 9, i) is a rather narrow longi¬ 
tudinal strip of hard chitine, situated on the lower side of the head 
outside the second joint; when I turned the peduncle of the 
antennse backwards and inwards, this basal joint was very con¬ 
spicuously moved, and the faculty of movement indicates the 
presence of an articular membrane between the hard strip and 
the skeleton of the head. My fig. 9 shows an anteriorly narrow, 
posteriorly broad articular membrane between this basal joint and 
the second one (i3), and besides a well-dereloped articular 
membrane between the posterior margin of the second joint and 
the head. The position of the first joint is quite as in Euryoope 
(comp. fig. 3 & on pL 20 in my report on the Crustacea in 
‘ Bijmphna-Togtets zoologisk-hotaniske Udbytte,’ Kjobenhavn, 
1887) and other Asellota, but it is proportionately considerably 
shorter. The third and following joints have been correctly 
described and figured by Bouvier. 

After the discovery of the basal movable joint in Bathynomm, 
I examined the antennae in Girolana elonyafa, H. M.-Edw., 
C. borealis, Lilljeb., and <7. Orancliii, Leach (three species repre¬ 
senting different groups of that extensive genus), and I was now 
able to find the same basal joint at the outer margin of the 
following one. It is especially well developed in <7. elongata, but 
also distinct in the two other species; when the lower surface of 
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tlie liead is quite dry, and the peduncle is bent backwards and 
somewhat inwards, it is lifted out of a depression at the base of 
the antennae. 

Maxilhilce (first pair of maxillae, auct.).—Bonyier wTites (p. 148): 
‘‘Elies ressemblent beancoup aux machoires des Cirolanes 
qn’a figurees M. Hansen, mais presentent trois articles basilaires 
(1, 2, 3), dont deux s’articulent arec la petite lacinie (Z, i) ; il 
est probable qne ees deux articles correspondent a celui qne 
M. Hausen designe ayec no. 1.’" His fig. 6 on pL 5 represents 
the basal portion of the appendage and is certainly correct, but 
liis interpretation of the parts is incorrect. The joint considered 
by Bonyier to be the second is in reality the first one : it is jnc- 
portionately long and is articulated loith the skeleton of the head ; 
an examination of a Cirolana or, still better, of a large specimen 
of Chiridotliea will easily prove this fact. The part regarded 
by Bouvier as the first joint is the basal section of tlie lacinia 
proceeding from the anterior and lower side of the elongate first 
joint, and it is, besides, distant from the skeleton of the head. 
The result is that the first joint of Bouvier must be put aside, 
and we have then the three joints described by me in the paper 
on the Cirolanidse (iS90), in ‘ Bijmpbna-Togtet' (three figures 
on pi. 20), and elsew^here. That my view respecting the three 
joints is correct is easily proved by a careful examination of the 
constituting elements in the same appendage of a large Apseudes 
or an Aiionyx, in which genera a two-jointed “ palp ” originates 
from the outer side of the third joint; it is still better proved 
by the study of the maxillulse in certain larval stages of JSuphausia^ 
in which not only a palpus but also an exopod (which again 
disappears during the development) projects from the outer 
margin of the third joint. 

Mamllm (second pair of maxilise, auct.).—Bouvier has a figure 
which is very similar to mine of certain species of Cirolana^ but 
as to the interpretation of the ehitinous elements he differs 
largely. It was impossible to prove the correctness of my view 
in the paper on the Cirolanidse &c. without producing a minute 
description of the parts in question, and besides adding a descrip¬ 
tion with figure of the maxilla of a Mpis. I think it to be out 
of place here, and, besides, I hope in the near future to w’^ork 
out a paper on the appendages in Crustacea, lower Insects, <&c. 
I -will only mention that in Mpms an exopod proceeds from the 
joint considered by me to be the third, hut by Bouvier counted 
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€"is the second; furthermore, the two laciiiire coDsidered by me 
to belong to the same third joint are developed in a similar 
way in My sis, which besides possesses a palpus, consisting of a 
fourth and a fifth joint, not existing in the Isopoda. The 
presence of both this palpus, of the two narrow lobes mentioned, 
and of the exopod in Mysis, proves that the outer one of the 
narrow laciniae in Batliymraim —and other Isopods—cannot, with 
Bonvier, be regarded as the exopod. A study of the consti¬ 
tuting elements of the maxilloe in Cumacea, in larval stages of 
Peneidfe, -will give the same results (comp, my preliminaiy 
morpholi gical paper in ' ZooL Anzeiger/ 1893). 

McadlUjpech ,—1 have nothing to add to the detailed and careful 
description of Bouvier. But in reference to the free ‘'joiut’’ 
projecting from the upper side of the second joint at its distal end, 
he says (p. 151) that ‘‘ M. Hansen regarde [cet article] comme 
une lacinie mais que nous tenons plutot pour nn expedite {eos)^ 
dont la base d'attache se serait rapprochee de la ligne mediane, 
en passant par dessus Tendopodite.” That the joint in question is 
a iohe separated by an articulation from the second joint of the 
maxilliped is proved by comparison with other Mala cos traea. 
In Bathynomas, Cirolana, and Gliirichtliea {Grly^tonotits) the 
‘‘‘joint” is marked off by au articulation ; in JEurycope yujaniea 

Hijmphna-Togtet . . . ’ tab. 20. lig. 3 y) it is much larger, but 
not at all marked off at the base, proving itself to be a lobe from 
the second joint of the maxilliped, and it is developed in a 
similar way in many other Isopoda (comp. G-. 0. Sars,' Crus¬ 
tacea of Norway—Isopoda'). Inmost Amphipoda Gammaridea^ 
for instance in Socarnes (‘ Dijmphna-Togtet . . . ’ tab. 21. 
fig. 5 h), the same lobe from the second joint has been developed 
on the same place and marked off by an articulation, but, besides, 
a lobe (in Soearnes much larger than the preceding one), not 
defined by an articulation, has been developed from the third 
joint. In Mysis the lobe from the end of the second joint is 
rather short but yet plainly seen, and besides a large exopod 
projects from the outer side of the same joint near its base. 
Therefore I must maintain my earlier interpretation, which, for 
the rest, is not original, being set forth by other authors before 
the publication of the Crustacea in ‘ Dijmphna-Togtets zooL-bot* 
Udbytte.’ 

Ahdom€?i,—l:he Prench author writes on p. 172 :—‘‘ Ils nous 
semble que la piece caudale, avec sa forme semi-circulaire et ses 
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fortes dents posterieures, permet plus surement de distinguer les 
BathyHomes des Cirolaues, dVatant que cette piece est deponrvue 
des soies inarginales qu’on observe dans la plupart des Cirolanes, 
si non ciiez tontes/’ But JBatliynomiis giganteiiB is not without 
setae at the posterior margin of the last abdominal segment. 
The large and beautiful figure on pi. 2 in the Trench w'ork, of 
the animal seen from below, shows fine and short hairs between 
the marginal processes, and this is quite correct. On the lower 
side along the margin between the processes mentioned is 
observed a fine transverse furrow, in which a row of thin plumose 
setie are inserted; the longest of these setse I have found between 
the fourth and the fifth process—the median one taken as the 
first—and some of them measured about 1*5 mm. in length. A 
large number of these submarginal setce have been broken off in 
our specimen, but on a closer inspection the furrow mentioned 
and some of the setse are everywhere distinctly seen. It may be 
added that setse at the hind margin exist in all species of 
Clrolana, 

JPleopoda. —^In ‘Zoologischer Anzeiger,’ nos, 420^21,1898, I 
wrote (§ 13): “ Es folgt aus .... dass man drei Glieder im 
Stmmn von alien gespalteten Gliedmassen hei den Crustaceen ale 
ein primdres Yerhdltnis annehmen muss'^^ and I mentioned the 
existence of these three joints in the thoracic appendages of the 
Phyllopoda, in the natatory limbs of Argtdns^ in the antennae 
and mandibles of certain pelagic Copepoda, in the antennse and 
the thoracic legs of Nebalia^ in the antennse of Mysidce verce and 
of some Isoi^oda, in the maxillnla and maxillae of nearly all 
orders of Malacostraca. Now Bouvier writes (p. 154) on Batlu 
giganteiis ; Les pleopodes (pi, 6. figs. 1-5, 7) ont conserve 
la structure normale des appendices des Criistaces, en ce sens 
qifil se composent (figs. 1, 4) d’une hampe ou syrapodite de 
trois articles, et de deux lames terminales, endopodite et exopo- 
dite ’’—and next he describes these parts. The gigantic animal 
is an excellent object for the study of the joints in the syinpods 
of pleopoda, while such joints in animals of normal size are 
difficult to discover and especially difficult to judge of with 
certainty. I have examined the pleopoda of Bathynomus^ and 
can only confirm Bouvier^s interesting discovery: it is the first 
time that three joints have been pointed out in the peduncle, the 
sjmpod, of abdominal legs. Bouvier says that the interior lobe 
of the sympod est cilie de puissantes soies,’’ and they are drawn 
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in his fig. 1 on pi. 6, representing the first left pleopod. I \yili 
add that these setiB are the coupling-hooks met with in Qirolum 
and most other Isopoda; in 'Bath, giganteus the anterior hooks 
are moderately long, the posterior ones exceedingly long, and at 
least the posterior ones hare their apical part so much altered, 
that I doubt whether they can really be used as hooks coupling 
together the two peduncles of the same pair. These subsetiform 
hooks are found, as in Cirolana, on the four anterior pairs, but 
not on the last pair of pleopods. On the shape and structure of 
the pleopods with their supplementary bi'anchige, the reader is 
referred to the exhaustire account of the Erench author. 

EXPLAjS'ATIOIf OF PLATE 4. 

Figs. 1-7. AnuTopuB hranchiatuB^ Becldard. 

Fig. 1. Head from in front and somewhat- from below, X 4. transverse 
groove ; 5, place of insertion of the right antennula ; c?, left antennula ; 
di left antenna; e, transverse wail below the groove; /, elypeiis; 
g, labrum; h, mandible; i, mandibular palpus, the third joint broken 
off. 

Fig. 2. Head from below and somewhat from behind, c, transverse wall; 
/, clypeus; g, labrum ; K mandible; i, mandibular palpus without its 
third joint; X’,left wing of the paragnatha; I, masiilula; m, maxilla; 
basal joint of the maxilliped; o, epipod from the basal joint. 

Fig. 3, Distal part of the left mandible from below and partly from the inner 
side, c, cutting-edge; /, rudimentary laeinia mobilis; w, molar 
process. 

Fig. 4. Bight maxillula from below, the basal part omitted, lobe from the 
first joint; lobe from the third joint. 

Fig. 5. Bight maxilla from below, lobe from the third joint. 

Fig. 6. Bight leg of the first pair, from below, nearly X 4. !2, second joint 
(the first joint fused with the thorax); 7, seventh joint; c, claw. 

Fig. 7. Distal part of tlie right leg of the fourtli pair, from below, x 
4, fourth joint; 7, seventh joint; the claw has been broken off. 

Figs. 8, 9. Batlignomus gigantem, A. K.-Edw. 

Fig. S. Portion of the upper surfiice of the head, with the organ surrounded by 
glabrous ebitine without impressed points, x 3. 

Fig. 9. Basal part of the left antenna, from below and somewhat from the side, 
scarcely x 3. -Z, first joint ; 2, second joint ; third joint ; a, skeleton 
of the head; m, articular membrane. 
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Some jS'ew and Eave Corals from Funafuti. 

By Gr. C. Bofexe, D.Sc., P.L.S. 

[Head 4th December, 1902.] 

(Plates 5 & 6.) 

Peofessoe JrPD lias kindly sent me for examination two 
species o£ Turbinolid corals and one specimen of an Oculinid 
coralj dredged from a depth of 200 fathoms off Tutanga, during 
the recent expedition to Punafuti. 

The Oculinid coral, of which only a small fragment was 
obtained, is undoubtedly Loj^holielia tenuis, Moseley. So far as 
I am able to determine, only one specimen of this species has 
previously been recorded, and that was dredged by the 
* Challenger ’ from a depth of 375 fathoms between Panglao 
and Siquijor Islands in the Philippines. The species is dis¬ 
tinguished from JL. arbiismla by the distinct costae ornamented 
with longitudinal rows of minute granules, which run down 
to the basis of the calieles. As Professor Moseley * lamented 
the inaccuracy of the figure which accompanied his description 
of this species, I have given in PI. 5. fig. 1 an enlarged photo¬ 
graph of the specimen from Punafuti, but the enlargement 
is not sufficient to show the characteristic granulated costse. 
My specimen is smaller than Moseley’s, the length of each 
caiycle being 3 mm., and the diameter of the mouths of the 
largest calycies does not exceed 2 mm. 

Of the seven Turbinolid corals sent to me, two are pedunculate 
and five are free forms. They ail have two circlets of pali 
of unequal sizes, unequal and highly exsert septa, arranged 
in six systems and four cycles. They belong, therefore, to the 
subfamily Trochoc^atliacem, as defined by M.-Edwards aud 
Haime and subsequently re-raodelled by Duncan. I was at 
first inclined to believe that the pedunculate specimens were the 
nurse-stocks from which the free forms had been liberated, but 
closer inspection revealed such differences in the costse and the 
granulations on the surfaces of the septa, as to leave no doubt 
that they belong to distinct species. 

The pedunculate specimens must be placed in the genus 
TrocJiocyathm, as they agree exactly with Milne-Edwards and 

H. US. Moseley, ‘ OhalleDger’ Beports, Zoology, toI. ii. 1881. 
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Haime’s definition of that genus:—“Le poly pier est simple, 
pedoneule on subpedicelle, ou ne presente u sa base que des 
traces d’une adherence aneienne. La eolumelle est bien de- 
veioppee et se compose de tigelles prismatiques ou tordues qui 
se disposent ea faisceau ou en serie. Les pabs sont bien 
developpes, entiers, libres dans une assez grande etendue, inegaux 
suiyant les couroanes auxquels ils appartiennent; ils se trouvent 
derant toiites les cloisous, excepte devaut celles du dernier 
cycle. Les cloisoiis sont debordantes, larges et strides laterale- 
raent; la muraille est nue ou ne presente qu’une epitheque 
rudimentaire.” As they have simple wedge-like costas they 
belong to § A (Trochocyathes stries\ and as they have six equal 
systems and four complete cycles of septa they belong to §§ B 
of the genus. 

TnoGHOcxAXHXJs TAsiEOExris, n. sp. (PI. 5. figs. 6 & 7.) 

Corallum pedunculate and vasiforni, fixed by an expanded 
encrusting base. Calycular fossa oval, fairly deep. Septa in 
six systems and four complete cycles; primary and secondary 
septa snbeqnal in size and conspicuously exsert; tertiary septa 
smaller and less exsert; quaternary septa small, the lateral 
faces of tbe septa covered with rows of grannies horizontally 
arranged. Costae of the first three cycles simple, ridge-like, 
extending down to the peduncle, those of the fourth cycle 
shorter and less prominent. Peduncle minutely granular. 
Pali in two circlets of unequal size ; those of the smaller circlet 
correspond to the primary and secondary septa; the larger pali 
in front of the tertiary septa, large, wdth lateral lobes aud coarse 
granulations; no pali in front of the quaternary septa. Colu¬ 
mella consisting of from six to eight contorted trabecuise, 

Sahitat* Funafuti. 

Ail tbe species of Trocliocyatlius described by M.-Edwards 
and Haime are fossil, but a living species, T, Yictori(s^ has since 
been discovered by Tenison Woods* near Port Jackson, 
Australia, and Duncan f states that another living species has 
been found in the W. Indies. 1 am not, however, able to find 
the authority for the latter statement. The species from 
Funafuti is distinct, and is an interesting example of a com- 

^ J E. Tenison Woods, Proc. Linnean Soc. N. S. Wales, ii. 1878, p, S04. 

t P. Martin Duncan, Joum. Linn, Soc., Zool xriii. 1884, p. 22. 
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paratively deep-sea form of \^hic}i the allied species are, with 
two esceptioES, found only in the fossil state. 

The larger of my specimens is attached to a dead and corroded 
specimen of the same species, and looks at first sight as if it had 
keen budded off from it. But it is clear on close examination 
that this is a case of simple attachment, and the coral is solitary 
and not compound. This specimen measures 20 mm. in height; 
the greater diameter of the calyx is 12 mm. and the lesser 
diameter 10 mm. 

The second specimen is smaller, the calyx measuring 7x6 mm., 
and the fourth cycle of septa is incomplete, consisting of 
IS septa only. This is clearly a young individual in which the 
fourth cycle is not yet fully developed; and it is worth noting 
that the quaternary septa that are present are regularly 
arranged in pairs, embracing the tertiary septa, and three such 
pairs are missing, namely, one in the right sulcular and one 
in each of the right and left snlcolateral systems. In other 
words, the order of appearance of the septa of the fourth cycle 
does not conform to Milne-Edwards and Haime’s law, as is 
so frequently the case in other corals. This specimen is attached 
to a dead fragment of a Lo})liolidia; and a very small and young 
Trochocyathm is growing on the same fragment, having six 
larger primary septa, six smaller secondaries, and only an 
indication of the tertiaries. 

The five free Turbinolids are characterized by the presence 
of five (in one specimen six) long and slender spines projecting 
outwards and downwards from the lower moiety of the calyx. 
They show some resemblance to Deltocyatlim italicus^ var. calcar 
of Pourtales, but difEer from that species in not possessing the 
characteristic deltoid paii. They are clearly very closely related 
to Turbinolia Mantelli, figured but not described by Gr. 
A. Mantell, in a paper on the Geology of ISTew Zealand, in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, voJ. vi. 
1850, pi. 28. fig. 18. Milne-Edwards and Haime record this 
species among the doubtful forms of Trochocyaikm as Troclio^ 
cyathus (?) Mantelli^ and call attention to its close affinity to 
Trocliocyathus armatm^ Michelotti, and T, jjyerarmatm^ 
Tallavignes. I have not been able to refer to Michelotti’s 
figures of T, armafm^ but it appears from the description to 
differ from my specimens in the shape of the calyx and the 
character of the pali; while Eouault’s figure of T. jyerdrmaim^ 
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a species differing from T. armatus only in possessing six spines 
instead of five, sliows deltoid pali, and the spines are niueh 
shorter and thicker than in my specimens. MantelUs figure 
•of T. Mantelli shows only the base of the specimen, the mouth 
of the calyx being imbedded in the rock in which it was found, 
but, as far as can be seen, the proportions of the spines and the 
characters of the costae agree very closely with my specimens. 
In the absence of a description and of any information about 
the characters of the septa and pali, it is not possible to say 
whether the species are identical or not. 

Dennant’s St&plianotrocJiics Tatei^ though superficially ex¬ 
tremely like the Eunafuti specimens, differs entirely from them 
in the arrangement of the septa and in the absence of pali 
(Trans. Eoyal Soc. S. Australia, xxiii. 1S98, p. 117, pi. 8. 
fig. 1, a-e). 

I must therefore describe the Eunafuti specimens as a new 
species. 

Teochocxathus hastattjs, n. sp. (PI. 5. figs. 2-5.) 

Corallum free, short, howl-shaped, with a sear of attachment 
at its base. Calyeular fossa oval, deep. Septa in six systems 
and four cycles, the fourth sometimes incomplete. The primary 
septa somewhat larger than the secondaries, both very exsert; 
the tertiary and quaternary septa smaller and less exsert; the 
faces of the septa covered with prominent pointed granulations 
arranged in radiating rows.. Costae broad, closely crowded 
together, of nearly equal width, extending down the upper 
two-thirds of the calyx, covered with fine granulations. The 
eostsB of each primary septum with the two quaternaries adjacent 
to it produced outwards to form six long horizontally projecting 
tapering spines; in cases in which five spines only are present, 
the deficiency occurs at one end of the long axis of the calyx. 
The base of the corallum smooth, and often nacreous in 
appearance. Pali in front of the primary and secondary septa 
small and inconspicuous; those in front of the tertiary septa 
large, prominent, and covered with spiniform granulations. 
Columella relatively small, consisting of from 10-12 contorted 
traheeulse. 

Sahitat, Eunafuti, 

Of the five specimens of this species, one, a dead and worn 
example, has six spines corresponding to the six primary septa, 
the others have five spines. The number of spines being 
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Tariable in this case, it seems probable that T. armatus, Micb, 
and T, perarmatuB^ Tallavignes, are only rarieties of one 
species, T, ManteUi has six spines. It is remarkable that 
two quaternary < 2 ostoe cooperate with each primary costa in 
the formation of a spine, and in one case as many as fire 
costa? unite to form a spine, xiz., one primary, one tertiary, 
and three quaternary. In three specimens the fourth cycle 
of septa is complete, in the other two specimens two quaternary 
septa are missing in one of the systems adjacent to the long 
axis of the calyx, and in each case the tertiaiT septum, which 
they w’ould, if present, have embraced, is devoid of a palus. 
But the missing quaternaries ^are not adjacent to the primary 
septum, w'hich is devoid of a spine, as described by M.-Edwards 
and Haime for T, armatus. 

The following are the measurements of the five specimens :— 

mm. mm. mm. 

A. Depth of caiys, 12 Longer diameter, 18 Shorter diameter, 16 


B. 
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i^OTE.—Since this paper was written Dr. A. jilcock has 
published an account of three species of corals, very similar 
to the form described above as Trocliocyaihis limtatus (Eeport 
on the Beep-Sea Madreporaida of the ‘ Siboga/ Expedition, Leiden, 
1902)* Two of these he has described under the names of Odonto- 
cyathtis sej:racluB and OdontocyatlniB ; the third specimen 
be has not named because it was in too imperfect a condition for 
accurate diagnosis. 

When my paper was read before the Linnean Society it was 
naturally suggested that, as the Funafuti specimens are so very 
similar to those described by Br. Alcock, they might belong 
to one of his species, and certainly to the genus Odontocyatlnis^ 
Moseley. 

The Funafuti specimens which I have named Troclwcyatlius 
liastafAis difiter from Odonfoeyathus Bewradm in the following 
particulars: the primary septa are not so conspicuously exsert; 
the edges of the bowl-shaped corallum are not scalloped; there 
are only four cycles of septa, instead of five and pai*ts of a sixth 
as in O* sexradmx the pali in front of the tertiary septa are by 
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far the largest (in 0. se^vradiis “ the pali of tlie innermost crown 
are the smallest ”). 

Trocliocyatliiis hastatiis clitFers from Odontocifatlius stella in 
being bowl-shaped, whereas the latter species is fiat, in the 2ncl 
cycle of septa being large and nearly as exsert as the 1st cycle, 
whereas in 0. stella the 2nd cycle is least exsert of all but the 
quaternaries, and in the character of the pali. So far as can he 
ascertained from the meagre description, T. hastatus is also 
quite distinct from the unnamed specimen. 

There is, therefore, no question of identity of species, and I 
have only to consider whether the Funafuti specimens should 
be classed, along with the Siboga specimens, in the genus 
Odontocyatlms, Having fully considered this question before 
Dr. Aleock’s paper came into my hands, I see no additional 
reasons for altering my original opinion that the Funafuti 
specimens should be placed in the genus Trocliocyatlius, 
M.-Edw. & H., and not in the genus Odontocyatlius, Moseley. 

I have no doubt that the Siboga specimens should be placed 
ill the same genus as those from Funafuti. Their afhnities- 
are ohyions. But I consider that Dr. Aicock is in error in placing 
them in the genus Odontocyathns, This genus was established 
by Moseley to receive a deep-sea turbinolid having tioeJve stout 
spines iiTegularly beset with small pointed tubercles, the spines 
corresponding to the primary and secondary costte. In the 
Siboga and Funafuti corals there are six or five smooth spines 
corresponding to the six primary costae. In Moseley’s Odonto- 
cyathus the twelve radiating basal ridges corresponding to the 
twelve spines reach to the central basal scar and are covered 
with tubercles, a feature which is absent in the Siboga and 
Funafuti specimens. In fine, a glance at Moseley’s figures 
is sufiS-cient to satisfy one that neither Dr. Aicock’s specimens 
nor mine have any close resemblance to Odontoeyatlius —though 
all these forms come under the definition of the Troclioeyailies 
armes of Milne-Edwards and Haime. 

It was not, and it is not now, my intention to criticise Moseley’s 
genus. He said that his coral was of such a peculiar shape 
that a new genus must be created for its reception. If we 
accept his genus, we must regard the tw^elve spines and the basal 
tubercles as diagnostic characters, for there are no others to 
distiuguish it from the genus TroeJwcyaihits. These diagnostic 
characters are not shared hj the Funafuti and Siboga specimens.. 
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Should we, then, place them in the genus Trochoeyathus, or create 
a new genus for their reception ? After considering this point 
carefnllj, I decided that there was no occasion for creating 
a new genus, for there are no characters, either of septa, costje, 
costal spines, basal scar, pali, or columella, which do not come 
under the definition, of the genus Trocliocyathus as given by 
Milne-Edwards and Haime, a definition which has never been 
altered by any subsequent authority. In these days, when 
a series of imperceptible gradations is held to be a good reason 
for uniting species formerly considered distinct, it is no time 
to establish new genera among forms connected by equally 
imperceptible gradations. 

2St]i January^ 1903. Gr. C. B. 

[AnnEifDirM.—It was only after this paper had been sent to 
the press that I received three discoid corals which, on account 
of their small size, had been overlooked, and were found again 
when the collections from Funafuti were being finally sorted for 
distribution to various museums. 

The specimens in question are minute discoid forms, the 
largest measuring 4i mm., the smallest 3 mm. in diameter. In 
the smallest specimen there are sis costae, corresponding to si::^ 
primary septa, which are more prominent than the rest; in the 
two larger specimens there are sis distinct but short and stout 
costal spines, corresponding to the six primary septa. Coming 
as they do from the same locality, these small discoid corals may 
safely be identified as the young forms of TrochocyafJius Jiastatus, 
They are of considerable interest, for they show that the free 
forms of this species are derived by strobilization from a nurse- 
stock or trophozooid, and that the arrangements of septa, pali, 
and spines characteristic of the adult are the result of secondary 
growth after the young forms have separated from the nurse- 
stock. 

The three specimens are shaped like fiat discs, the smallest 
being rather less than 1 mm., the largest about li mm. in 
thickness. The upper and lower surfaces of each present a large 
scar of attachment, extending over nearly the whole diameter of 
the disc. On one surface, which may be called the lower 
surface, the interseptal loculi are more or less filled up with 
a compact calcareous deposit, so that the outlines of the septa 
are obscured or hardly distinguishable. On the other surface 
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there is a distinct caljeuiai* fossa, but, excepting iu the largest 
specimen, the septa scarcely project above tbe surface of the 
disc, and their upper edges give evidence of their having been 
recently severed across. 

The flat discoid shape of these young corals and the presence 
of a large scar of detachment on their upper as well as on their 
lower faces show that they are not pedicellate forms that have 
simply been detached at the base, as is tlie ease in several 
species of MaheUim^ but that they must have formed by the 
transverse division of a fixed nurse-stock, just as the ephyrse 
of Aurelia are formed from a strobila. Such a process of 
strobilization is extremely rare in corals, but it has been 
described by Semper iu Flahdlum mriahlle. It is not exactly 
tbe same thing as the formation of anthocyathi from the tropho- 
zooid of Fungia; for in the latter case the margins of the 
calycle of the trophozooid expand laterally to form a broad 
disc-shaped Aniliocyatlius before detachment takes place. The 
theca of the Antliocyaflius is on the lower surface, and the sear 
of detachment is small relatively to the diameter of the Antlto- 
cyatJiiis itself. After the first Antliocyathm is detached a new 
one is formed by the upgrowth and subsequent outgrowth of the 
septa within the scar at the upper end of the trophozooid, and 
this is in turn detaclied, the process being repeated three or four 
times, but not more so far as is known. In Trocliocyatlim 
liastatus the thecal walls of each disc-shaped young specimen are 
nearly vertical, and tlie scar of detachment is nearly as largo 
as the disc itself. Moreover, it is clear that the joung forms 
are not successively completed and then detached, as in Fmvjia, 
but that a number of young forms are segmented oft. from 
the trophozooid, either simultaneously or in rapid succession, 
before the septa have time to grow or to repair their divided 
edges. 

The smallest of the three specimens from Funafuti appears to 
be the most recently detached of the three. It measures rather 
less than 3 mm. in diameter and 1 mm. in thickness- The 
upper and lower surfaces are flat, and the margin of the disc 
constituting the theca is evenly rounded and marked with 
thirty-six costse, having the form of low ridges (PI. 6. flg- 8). 
Six of these costa are somewhat more prominent than the rest, 

Zeitsclu’ift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoologie, Bd. xxii. p. 235. 
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but are uot yet developed iuto spines. In tlie large scar ou tlie 
lower surface of the disc, thirty-six septa, corresponding to 
the thirty-six costae, and a central columella can be more or less 
distinctly seen, but the iuterseptal loculi and the central cavity 
are already largely filled up by a compact calcareous deposit, so 
that the outlines of the septa are blurred and diflScult to make 
out. On the upper surface, on the other hand, there is a 
distinct calycle in which the septa are conspicuous and the inter- 
septal loculi are relatively deep. The centre of the calycle 
is occupied by a fascicular columella consisting of numerous 
irregularly shaped calcareous nodules, the more peripheral of 
which are sometimes united with the inner ends of the larger 
septa, but there are no pali. 

The thirty-six septa are an’angcd in six systems and four orders, 
those of the first three orders forming complete cycles. The 
septa of the first order correspond to the six more prominent 
cost86, are larger and extend further towards the centre of tlie 
calycle than those of the other orders. 

The second and third orders are complete, comprising six and 
twelve se])ta respectively. Kie fourth order is incomplete, 
comprising only twelve septa, and in each system the septa 
of the fourth order are situated in the loculi between the septa 
of the first and third; there are no quaternary septa in the 
loculi between the secondaries and tertiaries. There is little 
difference in size between the secondary, tertiary, and quaternary 
septa. If anything, the tertiary septa are rather longer than 
the secondary, and in some of the systems the quaternaries are 
as large as or larger than the tertiaries. 

Though the costse are fairly prominent, the upper edges of the 
septa stand but very little, if at all, above the level of the disc. 

An outline of one of the primary septa is given in fig. 8 a. It 
can he seen that the upper edge is horizontally truncated, giving 
evidence of its recent severance from the corresponding septum 
of the individual next above it during strobilization. But 
although the severance is obviously recent, sufficient time must 
have elapsed for processes of repair and regrowth to have set in, 
for on the upper margin there are calcareous granules which, as 
is evident on microscopical examination, have been recently 
deposited on the truncated edge. Similar grannies are discover¬ 
able on the upper edges of all the septa, showing that the 
process of regrow^th has already begun. 
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The second specimen measures rather less than S'75 mm. in 
diameter, and is evidently somewhat older than the first. The 
costSB corresponding to the sis primary septa are produced into 
as many stout conical spines (PL 6. figs. 9 & 10), but the 
remaining costas are not so prominent as in the first specimen, 
as the theca has been thickened by a secondary deposit, probably 
of an epithecal character. The lower surface of the disc is 
perfectly fiat and presents a large scar, in which the septa and 
columella are distinguishable, though the spaces between them 
are filled up ■with secondary calcareous deposit. 

On the upper surface the calycle is somewhat deeper than in 
the first specimen, and the septa arc slightly more exsert. The 
columella also is more abundant, but there are no distinct pali. 
As in the first specimen there ziro six systems, and three 
comifiete orders and a fourth incomplete order of septa. In 
this specimen the septa do not reach so far towards the centre 
of the calycle as in the first, but the primaries are distinctly 
the longest. Although the septa project but very little above 
the level of the disc, their upper edges have evidently advanced 
further in regrowth than was the ease in the first specimen: 
they are no longer horizontally truncated, but are rounded and 
produced into tiny projecting spinose granules. The process 
of regrowth has been most rapid in the tertiary, least rapid 
in tlie secondary septa, so that the last named are now the 
smallest of all the cycles. T'urther, it may be observed that 
while the costas of the secondary and quaternary septa are very 
inconspicuous, those of the tertiary septa have increased in size, 
and form two prominent sw^-eliings or ridges between every two 
adjacent spines. In other w'ords, the tertiary septa have grown 
faster than the others, and it should be borne in mind that it is 
in connection with the tertiuxy septa that the conspicuous crown 
of pali, characteristic of the adult specimens of T. hastatus^ 
is developed. 

The third specimen measures 4 mm. in diameter, and is 
considerably further advanced in growth thaa the other two. 
The six spines, corresponding to the primary septa, are not 
much larger than in the second specimen, but the disc is thicker 
and the sear on the lower surface is so completely filled up with 
the secondary deposit that only a circular depression is left, 
corresponding very nearly in size and appearance with the scars 
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visible OR the under surfaces of the adult specimens of 
1; Imstatiis. 

Associated with the filling up of the scar is a considerable 
extension of the epithecal deposit on the lower surface, 
cbliterating the costse, and giving the same nacreous lustre 
to this region as is seen in the adult specimens. This specimeu 
was apparently dead wmeii collected and had suffered some 
erosion and injury, for the iuterseptal loculi are partly filled 
up with Toramimiera, and the upper parts of several of the 
septa are broken off. I am able, however, to count thirty-six 
septa, whose arrangement is identical with that of the first and 
second specimens, but they have progressed much further in 
growth* 

The uninjured septa, as is shown in Plate 6. fig. 11, project 
well above the margin of the ealycle and are of unequal sizes. 
Those of the first order are the most exsert, then follow those of 
the third, then those of the second order, and the quaternaries 
are the least exsert of all. The inner ends of the septa are 
so much damaged that it is difiScult to say anything certain 
about the presence of paii, hut there are indications of a 
prominent inner spine separated by a notch from the main part 
of the septa of the first and third cycles, so I am inclined to 
think that the pali are being developed at this stage. The 
specimen, however, is of great interest, for it clearly indicates 
that the greater part of the corallum of the adult Troclioc^athm 
limtatus^ with its characteristic arrangement of septa and pali, is 
formed by the upgrowth of the septa from the scar of detachment 
on the upper surface. In the order of their appearance the 
se]}ta follow the law of Miine-Edwards and Haime; that is 
to say, that in each of the three first orders the sejffa appear 
simultaneously and form three complete cycles. The septa of the 
fourth order are tw'elve in number and appear hi the interseptal 
loculi 1+3, 3-f Is in each system forming an incomplete cycle. 
The septa of the fifth order appear very late in the interseptal 
loculi 3+2, 2+3, in each system, and vAith the septa of the 
fourth order form a complete fourth cycle. But during the 
growth from the young to the adult form, the rate of growth 
^bf'the septa does not follow this law. The six primary septa are 
idways predominant in size, but the secondaries, which in adult 
specimens are equal or nearly equal to them, lag behind in the 
earlier stages of regrowth, and are surpassed by the tertiaries, 
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this variation in rate of growth being doubtless associated with 
the great size of the pali belonging to tlie last-uamed cycle. 
It is a peculiarity that where there is an irregularity of growth 
leading to the suppression of one of the six spines, it is always 
associated with the suppression of one of the tertiary septa 
and its pains together witlii the septum of the fifth order 
adjacent to it. 

Ilarcli, 1903. (r. C. Eottexk.; 


desohiptiojS" of the plates. 

Plate 5. 

Fi". 1. LophoheUa temti^ Moseley, enlarged. 

2. Side view of Ti'ochocifafhv.s Jmsfatn^, 

3. Basal view of tbe same species. 

4. Enlarged view of the calyx of the same species. 

5. Calyx of a 6 -spined individual of the same species. 

6 . Lateral view of Ti'oeJiocjfnfliUS vadiwinis^ n. sp. 

7. Calyx of the same species, showing septa and pali. 

Plate 6. 

Fig. 8 . Enlarged view of the upper .surface of the youngest specimen of 
Tmchocyafhu^ showing thirty-six septa divided into six 

sy.stems and four orders. The six primary septa are larger than the 
rest but have not yet developed spines. 

8 « 7 , Lateral view of one of the primary septa of the same specimen 
showing the horizontally truncated upper edge. 

9. Enlarged view of the upper surface of an older specimen of the s.ame 
species; the same number of septa is present as in tlie younger 
specimen, but conspicuous costal spines are developed in connection 
with the six primary septa. 

9 fl 5 , The same specimen, natural size. 

10. Ventral view of the same speciineu, sliowing the intex*septal loculi 

largely filled up by secondary calcareous deposit. 

11. Enlarged lateral view of a still older specimen, which has been 

somewhat damaged, showing the upgrowth of the septa to form 
the ealycle of the adult. 
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AiiipMpoda of the ‘ Southern Cross ’ Antarctic Expedition. 

Ey Alfred 0. Waleer, E L.S. 

[Read ISth Deoeraber, 1902.] 

(Plates 7-11.) 

The Amphipoda which form the subject of this paper were 
collected during the Expedition of the ^Southern Cross,’ 
commanded by Capt. Borcligrevink, to the Antarctic Seas from 
April 5, 1889, at Cape A dare, to Eeb. 18, 1900, at Pranklin 
Island. B}' flu* the larger part of the collection was made after 
the lamented death of Mr. X. Hanson, the Zoologist of tlio 
Expedition, by Mr. Anton Eougner, partly by dredging at depths 
varvingfrom 10 to 26 fath. and partly on the beach at Capo Adare. 

It ia impossible not to be struck with the general i*esemhlanee 
of the collection, both as regards the number and size of 
individuals and the great preponderance of the Lysianasaidre, 
to such a collection as might he found in the Arctic Seas; 
and with the equally great difference in these respects from any 
collection that might be made under similar conditions of depth, 
i&c., on our own or on tropical coasts. Although I liave only 
ventured to refer one species to a known Arctic form {Ampelisca 
mtcrocepliala^ Lilljeborg, found also on our own coasts), yet I 
have only had occasion to make a single new genus {Ormhrea)* 
And several of the new species arc only separated from Arctic 
forms by very slight differences—^indeed the genera of the 
Lysianassidte have been separated by G. 0. Sars on such fine 
distinctions that the species are reduced to almost infinitesimal 
differences. Thus Orchomenella pinguides is very near to 
0. pinguiSf Boeck; 0. Franklinii to 0. mmuta (Krbyer); 

OediceroB Nemiesii to O. saginaftis, Ki*djer, &c. One of the 
most interesting forms is Atglus aniarcticus, which differs only 
in very unimportant details from A. carinatus (Eabr.), a species 
that according to G. 0. Sars has only once been taken south of 
the Arctic Circle, and then in the stomach of a fish ! Yet, with 
perhaps the exception of Malirages Suosleyams (Bate), which 
Sars thinks ought to be referred to Atglm ^ (notwithstanding a 
quite different telson), no other species of the genus as restricted 
by Sars has been found as yet in the enormous intervening area. 

^ Crustacea of Norway, toI. i. p, 471; ef, p. 436. 



OF THE ‘ SOTITHEHH CKOSS ’ EXPEDITION. 

I have no intention of putting forward any tbeoiy to account 
for the similarity of the two Polar Ampliipodal faunas: our 
knowledge of this class of animals and the material at our 
disposal are quite insufficient for generalization. But it is worth 
while to consider the distribution of the small genus Orelio- 
Quenopsis, established by G*. 0. Sars in his beautiful work on the 
Aniphipoda of Norway in 1805. So far as I know, the following 
are all the species yet obtained :— 

0. oltiisa^ G. 0. Sars. The type. Trondhjemsiiord, lOOfath. 

0, {Orclwmene) musniilosus (Stebbing). ^ Challenger.' S. of 
Japan, N. lat. 2G', E. long. 138"'. 2425 Lth. Temperature 3r)°*6,‘‘'' 

0, (fhi/ssormi (Steb.). ‘ Challenger.’ E. of Buenos Ayres, 
S. lat. 3G°, W. long. 5r. 1900 fath. Temp. 33^ 

Do, G. Murray in the ‘ Oceana,’ Nov. 1898 [Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 7, xii. (1903) p. 232, ined.], N. lat. 52'' IS', 
W. long, irf 53', 1610 and 1410 laths. 

Do. Chevreux (Camp. Sci. de I’Hirondelle, p. 23). N. lat. 
48'’, W. long. 51®. 1103 fath. [Chevreux has also described 

(Bull. Soc. Zool. Eranco, xxviii. (1903) pp. 93~9G) two new 
species from the North Atlantic.] 

0. 7io(Uma7ms, A, 0. Walker. Cape Adare. 2G fath. Temp. 
28®-8. 

0. Hossi, A. 0. Walker. Franklin Island. Surface; lat. 78® 35'. 

If to these we add, as G. O. Sara is inclined to, Orcliomene 
cavimanus^ Stebbing, from Kerguelen Island, w^e shall probably 
have all the known species. It will be seen that Orcliomeiiopsh 
is distributed over a very large part of the world’s area, and that in 
every case it has been taken in water at a low temperature. In 
fact this, and not light, appears to be essential to the existence 
of its species. 

Another deep-sea form which has not yet been found in 
Antarctic waters, but which, I confidently expect, will be, is 
Cpphocarh anonyx from the Greenland coast. In the ^ Challenger’ 
Beport, Mr. Stebbing describes a species, Qpphocans micronyx^ 
from near Tristan da Cunba, taken in 1425 fath., temp. 37®, which 
I believe he now considers identical witli Llitken’s species. And 
in hir. G. Murray’s ‘ Oceana’ gatherings the same species occurs 
at depths of 510, 1300, and 1670 faths. These facts appear to 
support the theory of a connection between the Poles by tlie 
cold abyssal stratum of the Ocean. 

^ Bottom temperature is always to ba understood. 
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Among the Lysianas?siclse, not^Yit]lstanding tlie largo size of 
most ot tlie specimens, I hare not met with an origeroiis female 
or a male witli fullj" dereloped lower anteinne. Prol)abl 3 % like 
AmatJiilla lioman of our own seas, tlie^" reach maturitj in deep 
water. 

The collection consists of 22 species belonging to tlie following 
genera:— 


Ilyperia . 

1 specicKS. 


JSypeHeUa .... 

1 



Clteirimedon- .... 

2 

9J 

new. 

Orcltommopsk .. 

2 

» 

new. 

OrchomeneUa .. 

2 

5? 

new. 

T^'vpliosa . 

2 

5? 

new. 

HoplontfiV ...... 

2 

?? 

1 new. 

Ampelisca . 

1 



Oediceros . 

1 

3» 

new. 

Epimeria . 

1 

>» 

3ie\v. 

Eusirus . 

1 


new. 

Oradarea^ new .. 

1 

33 

new. 

Aigloides . 

1 

5? 


Attjhis . 

1 

53 

new. 

Liljeborgia .... 

1 

33 


Baplocheira .... 

1 

3» 


Jassa . 

1 

»3 

new. 


AMPHIPODA. 

Pam. HTPEEIIDiE. 

G-enus Htpebia, Latreille^ 1823. 

H. Gatjdiceat:j>i, K. Mihie-Edwards. 

Cape Adare, “ surface,” ^oy. 2,1S99, 2 young d ; JS'ov. 11, 
1899, from jelly-fish caught on smfaee,” 9 specimens, d $ 
and young ; surface, S. lat. 7S° So', Peb. IS, 1900. 

Length of largest female 23 mm. 

Genus Hipesiella, BomlUus^ 1887. 

E. niLATATA, EtehUng^ ‘Challenger’ Amphipoda, p. 1403, 
pi. 171. 

Cape Adare, on the beach, April fi, 1899. Two males. 

Length 5 nun. 
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Gammaeide A. 

Pam. Lysiaxassidje.* 

This appears to be br far the most important family of 
Ampliipocla in the Antareticj as it probably is also in the Arctic 
Seas. The number both of species and specimens much exceeds 
those of any other family, and most of them are remarkable for 
their great size as compared with their nearest allies from 
warmer waters. 

Geiuis Cheirixcedox, StehMng, 1SS8, 

Cball. Ainph. p. GilS. 

Except as to the posterior angle of the 8rd segment of the 
metasorae, which is not upturned in the following species nor in 
C\ latimanus, G. 0. Sars. 

C. PouGifEEi, n. sp. (PI. 7. figs. 1-6.) 

Lat. 78° 35' S.; surface, Peb. 15,1900. Many specimens. 

Body somevThat compressed. Mesosome segments subequal, 
those of the metasome about half as long again, also subequal, 
the 3rd having the hind margin nearly straight, forming 
approximately a right angle with the lower margin. Pirst four 
side-plates about as deep as the segments. 

IJrosome with a deep dorsal depression in the 1st segment. 

Head as long as the 1st segment; lateral angle rounded; eyes 
irregularly reniform, wider below, dark in spirit. 

Upper autennse as long as the head and next four segments t? 
the 1st joint of the peduncle about twice as long as wide and as 
the next two joints; flagellum 27-jointed, the 1st longer than 
the next three; accessory appendage 6-joiiited, the 1st as long 
as the next four, the last minute. 

Lower antennse about one-fourth longer than the upper, the 
joints of the peduncle increasing in length distally, rather densely 
fringed on the lower margin with short set^e. 

* For the deftuitions of the genera of this family, see Gt. 0. Sars, * Amphipoda 
of Norway.^ 

t The word ‘‘united** after “ segment®’* or “joints’* must always be under¬ 
stood. Also, in all cases, by “ Ist joint ” of the antennal peduncle is meant 
the 1st exposed joint or the antepenultimate. The “ 1 st joint ** of a limb is the 
basipodlte. 
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First gnathopod very robust, the 1st joint rather longer than 
the 4th and oth, the 2nd longer than the 3rd and 4th ; the 
propodos expanding slightly distally, as wide as the posterior 
margin is long, palm slightly oblique and sinuous, and densely 
fringed with short spines and setules. Carpus very short. 
Side-plate wideuing and rounded below, anterior margin 
uneven. 

Second gnathopod normal: the side-plate oblong with rounded 
angles. 

Perieopods; the first two pairs with the 3rd and 5th joints 
longer than the 4th. The 3rd and 4th pairs have the 1st joint 
wide at tlie top and produced downwards : in the last pair it is 
more expanded and widest in the middle, longer than the next 
tliree joints: in all three the hind margin is faintly serrate. 

Uropods: the 1st and 2nd reach nearly to the end of the 
shorter ramus of the 3rd; peduncles long and angular, the 
margins fringed with short spines. Third pair with peduncle 
about as long as the inner (shorter) ramus, which, as well as the 
outer, Jias a few long set® on the inner margin; the outer 
ramus has two spines on the outer margin near the point. 

The telson reaches a little beyond the end of the peduncles of 
the 3rd uropods, cleft wdth a wide sinus for nearly half its length, 
a small terminal spine only on each division. 

Length 20 mm. 

Differs from O, crenatipahmtus^ Stebbing, in tbe sliape of the 
3rd inetasome-segment, c^e., and from C, latimanus^ G. 0. vSars, 
in the less widely expanded hand of the 1st gnathopods, the 
shape of the telson, &e. 

Named after Mr, A. Fougner, one of the scientific assistants 
of the ‘ Southern Cross ’ Expedition, who collected it. 

0. Ha^stsoxi, n. sp, (PL 7. figs. 7-12.) 

Cape Adare, 7 fath., Nov. 1, 1899. Nine specimens. 

Body rather rounded: the first two segments severally shorter 
than the 3rd and 4th5 which again are shorter than each of the 
last three, each set being subequal. Tbe first 4 side-plates slightly 
deeper than the segments. Third segment of the metasome with 
the poaterior angle produced and iimied up to a rather hlunt 
pointy posterior margin above the angle straight. First segment 
of the urosome with an acute dorsal elevation. 
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Head as long as tlie first 2 segments, lateral angle irroducecl 
hegoncl the end of the \st joint of the lower antennir, acute. Eyes 
almost obliterated, apparently oral. 

"Upper antennae about as long as tbe head and first 4 segments; 
1st joint thick and as long as the next two and first 2 joints of 
the flagellum united; flagellum 15-jointed. Aceessonj appendarfe 
2-jointed^ the nearly twice as long as the 2ncL 

Lower anteiinte : first joint shoi*t, 2nd and 3rd nearly twice as 
long, subequaL 

First gnathopods: side-plates oblong, narrowu’ng slightly 
downwards. First joint almost as long as the next four; the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th subequal in length and about as long as the 
5th ; the 4th triangular and produced behind in a short lobe: 
the propodos wide, scarcely dilated distally, palm rather oblique, 
daetylus with a minute secondary tootli near the point. 

Second gnathopods as in C. crenatipalmatus, Steb. 

Perceopods: first and second nearly as in C. crenatipalmaius: 
side-plates of the 3rd rather wider than, but not so deep as tbe 1st 
joint, which is oblong and as long as all the remaining joints; 
the 3rd joint short and wide; daetylus half as long as the 5th 
joint. The last two pairs resemble the 3rd, but the 1st joint is 
wider, all being about the same length and with the hind margin 
of the 1st joint seiTate. 

IJropods: peduncles of the 1st a little longer than the rami, 
a few small spines on the inner side; rami equal, without spines 
or set£B ; peduncles of the 2nd shorter than the equal rami, 2 or 
3 small spines on the inner margins; peduncles of the 3rd about 
tw^o-thirds the length of the outer ramus, with 2 short spines on 
the inner margin near the end, inner ramus slightly shorter than 
the outer, both with a few long setfe on the inner margins. 

Telson cleft nearly to the base, with a terminal spine in an 
unequal-sided notch on each division. 

Length 6 mm. 

Yery near 01 crenatipalmatus, Steb., but differs in the shape 
of the hand of the 1st gnathopod, the armature of the telson and 
uropods, and the less upturned and blunter augle of the 3rd 
metasome-segment. 

Hamed after Nicolai Hanson, the Naturalist of the * Southern 
Cross ’ Expedition, wlio succumbed to the terrible rigors of the 
climate in Oct. 1899. 
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Genus OiiCHOMETOPSTS, G. 0, Sar^^, 1895. 

Except fis to the telson. 

O. iNODiMAXUs n. sp. (PL 7. figs. 13”17.) 

Cape Aclare, Nor. 4 & 5. 26 fath. Many specimens. 

Bodv sliglilly compressed ; segments oftlie mesosome subeqnal. 
Eirst 4 side-plates about twice as deep as tlie segments, expanded 
downwards, the 1st produced in front beyond the head, finely 
granulate and pitted. Bletasome with a dorsal carina on the 
posterior half of each segment: hind and lower margins of the 
3rcl segment almost straight, the former smooth; posterior 
angle obtuse but ^vell defined. 

Urosome hardly so long as the last segment of the metasome; 
1st segment carinate, 2nd very short. 

Head almost concealed by the 1st segment and side-plate, 
lateral angle promi]}ent, rounded. Eyes large, dark, reniform, 
expanded below. 

Upper antennae: peduncle reaching to the end of the penulti¬ 
mate (2nd) joint of the peduncle of the lower antenna?, 1st joint 
more than twice as long as the next two ; fiagellum 16-jointed, 
rather longer than the peduncle, the 1st joint about as long as 
the next seven: the accessory appendage 7-jointed, the Isb as 
long as the next three. 

Lower antennse: the last three joints of the peduncle sub¬ 
equal, reaching the middle of the flagellum of the upper 
antennae. 

Maxillipedes: outer plate with two curved spines on the outer 
side of the tip; inner plate with three blunt spines at tbe 
tip. 

First gnathopuds very robust, the 1st joint expanded distally 
and posteriorly, the 2iid also much stouter and longer than the 
3rd and 4tb, concave above, convex and setose beneath ; carpus 
Yery short and produced behind to an irregular conical projection. 
Propodos narrowing distally, the hind margin about two-thirds 
the length of the front, concave, setose, toith a nodiform 
tuhercle about the middle ; the palm rectangular, with a cleft in 
the middle; the dactylus projecting beyond the palm. 

Second gnathopods normal. 

Peraeopods: 1st and 2nd robust, 3rd joint broad with parallel 

* From nodus, a knot, in nllusion to the tubercle on the propodos of tlie 
first gnathopods. 
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margins, as long as tlie 5tli and twice as long as the 4tli joint, 
tlie 2ud, 3rd, and 4tli joints setose, the 5tli spinous on the hind 
margins. The last three pairs increasing slightly in length 
successively, similar in form ; the 1st joint inucli expanded, the 
upper margin straight, the hind margin slightly serrate in the 
middle ; remaining joints spinous. The side-plate ot the 3rd pair 
about as wide as deep. 

Uropods extending equally behind; peduncles of the 1st pair 
twice as long as the equal rami; those of the 2ud pair about 
one-fourtb longer than the suheqiial rami; third pair lanceolate, 
peduncles t^Yo-thirds the length of the rami; outer ramus one- 
fourth longer than inner, both spinous on the outer, setose on 
the inner margin. 

Telson reaching considerably beyond the end of the peduncle 
of the third uropods, widely cleft for three-fourths of its 
length, with submarginal spines along the outer and inner 
margins, and two spines at the tip of each division. 

Length 16 mm. 

0. Eossi * n. sp. (PI. 7. figs. 18-23.) 

Lat. 78" 35' 8.; Peb. IS, 1900; near surface. Many specimens. 

Body slightly compressed. First 4 side-j.»lafes about as deep 
as the segments, the 1st expanded in front, the rest very slightly 
expanded below, subrectangular. Second segment of the meso- 
some shorter than the rest, which are sabequai. Third segment 
of the metasome with the hind margin almost straight, smooth, 
posterior angle subacute^ lotver margin convex* Eirst segment 
of the urosome with a dorsal depression. 

Head as long as the 2nd segment; lateral angle rounded. 
Eyes large, black, long-oval, expanded below. 

Upper antennre little longer than the head: 1st joint almost 
as broad as long, 2nd very short, 3rd rather longer than the 2ad. 
Plagellum 13-jointed; 1st joint as long as the next five, with the 
usual long setee and rows of setules; accessory appendage 
6-jointed, the 1st as long as the next four. 

Lower antennae: first and third joints subequal, the 2nd rather 
longer. 

Eirst gnathopods: tirst joint strong, rather longer than the 
next three. Carpus short and produced behind beyond the base 
of the propodos, setose; propodos truncate, contracted below 


* Alter the well-knowa Antarctic navigator. 
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the palm; dactylus reaching a little beyond the strong spine 
at the palmar angle. Side-plates expanded and rounded in front. 

Second gnathopods normal. 

Perfeopods : first and second with a few set© on the hind 
inargin of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th joints and about 11 small spines 
on that of the 5 th joint. Side-plates of the 3rd pair about half as 
large again as the 1st joint; this, in the last three pairs is 
expanded, slightly serrate on the hind margin, and produced 
downwards to the 3rd joint, which is much dilated behind; the 
spines few and short. 

TJropods: first and second pairs with rami a little shorter than 
the peduncles, subequal, sparingly spinous; rami of the 3rd 
pair lanceolate, siibequal, longer than the peduncle, almost 
spineless, with four or fire setio near the base of the inner 
margin of the inner ramus; margins minutely serrate. 

Telson reaching to about one-third the length of the rami of 
the 3rd uropods, cleft for two-thirds of its length, with three or 
four very small submarginal and one apical spine on each 
division. 

Length 25 mm. 

This largo species appears to be nearly related to Orcho- 
menqpsia ohtim, G, 0. Sars, fi'om which it differs in its smaller 
side-plates and distinctly angulated 3rd iiietasome-scgment. 

Genus Oechomesella, G. 0 , Setrs^ 1895. 

0. iuxGUiDEs, n. sp. (PI. 8. figs. 24-30.) 

Cape Adare, Not. 4 & 5, 1899. Many specimens. 

Body stout; 1st segment of the mesosome longer than the 
2nd and about equal to the remaining segments. First 4 side- 
piates about twice as deep as the segments, the let narrowed, 
the tw'o next widened below. Tliird segment of the metasome 
produced behind in a smootli^edged suhguadrate lobe icHh rounded 
angles^ First segment of the urosorae with a dorsal carina. 

Head about half as long as the 1st segment: lateral angle 
produced, slujhtlg rounded at the tip. Eyes modei’ately large, 
dark, oval, expanded below. 

Upper antennas; 1st joint very stout and twice as long as the 
next tw'o united; flagellum as long as the peduncle, the 1st joint 
about three-fourths as long as the remaining foui'teen; the 
accessory appendage o-jointed, the 1st longer than the rest 
united. 
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Lower autennss a little longer tlian tlie upper, the 2ud joint 
of the peduncle the longest. 

Maxillipedes; the outer plate reaching to the middle of the 
:3rd joint of the palp, and having apparently a double edge; 
inner plate toothed at the apex, the innermost tooth the largest. 

Krst gnathopods; 1st joint almost as long as the remaining 
joints. Front margin of the carpus ^ths of the same in the 
propodos ; this has parallel margins and is rectangularly truncate; 
dactyius short, strong, and curved. Side-plates tapering and 
rounded distally. 

Second guathopod with the posterior margin of the propodos 
acutely produced ; side-plates subrectangular, rather the widest 
near the iniddle. 

First and second peraeopods longer than the rest. Third pair 
short, the 1st joint greatly expanded behind, the 3rd joint 
expanded and produced downwards: the side-plate more than 
twice as large as the 1st joint, deeper than wide. Fourth and fifth 
pairs with the 1st joint less expanded and subequal in length. 
The 1st joint in the hist three pairs is indistinctly crenulate; the 
2nd and 3rd joints have a few long seta) and short spines on the 
front margin. 

Third iiropods have the peduncle slightly longer than the 
outer ramus, which is longer than the inner by the termiual nail. 
The outer ramus has (3 or 7 loug setm on the inner side; the 
inner has several slighter setae on the inner, and 2 or 3 spines 
on the distal half of the outer side. 

Telson as long UvS the peduucle of the 3rd uropods, concave’ 
abt>Ye, and divided rather more than one-third of its length; a 
small spine at the tip of each division. 

Length 7 mm. 

Very near Orclmnenella pmguia (Boeck) from the Siberian 
Polar Sea (Stuxberg). 

O. Fean"klini, n, sp. (PI. 8, figs. 31-36.) 

Franklin Island, 10-24 fath., Feb. 9,1900, One female. 

Body very tumid. First three segments severally rather 
shorter than the next four. First 4 side-plates much deeper 
than the segments. Posterior angle of the Brd metasome^segment 
blufiflg rectangular ; the hind and loicer margim almost straight, 
TJrosome rather longer than the 3rd metasome-segment, the 1st 
segment toithout carina or depression, and longer than the next 
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two segments; tlie 2iid shorter than the 3rd. Head rather 
longer tlmu the 1st segment; lateral angle acute. Eyes oyal, 
dark. 

Hpper antennae: the 1st joint three times as long as the next 
two, the peduncle naked except for a few scattered hairs. 
Elagellum about as long as the peduncle, 9-jointed, with a few 
long-jointed Sfctse; the joint entively nalced^di^ long as the 3rd 
and longer than the 2nd joint. Accessory appendage 4-jointed, 
the 1st joint as long as the 3rd and longer tlian the 2nd. 

Lower antennm a little longer than the upper, the peduncle 
nearly twice as long as the 8-jointed flagellum, the first two joints 
subequal and each nearly twdce as long as the last; the whole 
very sparsely setose. 

Eirst gnathopods ; the 1st joint as long as all the rest; carpus 
two-thirds the length of the rectangular propodos; posterior 
margins of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th joints pilose, the rest of the 
limb sparsely setose. Side-piates expanded below. 

Second gnathopods normal. 

Eirst and second peraeopods “with the 1st joint as long as the 
next three; dactyl us about one-third the length of the 5th 
joint. 

Third perscopods: the Ist joint widening out gradually from 
the base to a cycloidal lobe, about as broad as long, the hind 
margin scarcely serrate; the side-plates more than twice as 
large as the 1st joint, deeper than wide. 

Eourth and filth perasopods: the 1st joint deeper than wide? 
scarcely serrate. 

Uropods: tlie 1st extending beyond the 2nd and these beyond 
the 3rd; the first two pairs almost naked, with the outer ramus 
longer than the inner. The 3rd pair have the peduncle longer 
than the inner ramus, -which is quite smooth; the outer has one 
or two spines on the inner margin. 

Telson concave above, pointed and divided to about one-third 
of its length. 

Incubatory lamellie very narrow. Branchial vesicles pyriform. 

Length 6 mm. 

Near 0, minuta (Kroyer), but difiers in the form of the 
urosome and telson, and in the small and naked 1st joint of the 
fiageiliim of the upper antennae. 
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Grenus Texphosa, Boecl\ 1S70. 

'T. Abaeei, H. sp. (PI. 8. figs. 38-44.) 

Cape A dare, Nov. 4 & 5, 1899. 26 fath. 

Body moderately compressed. Segments of mesosome in¬ 
creasing in length successively. Pirst 4 side-plates deeper than 
their segments ; 5tii side-plate wider than deep. Fosterwr angle 
of the Zrd metasoyne-segment ohtiise^ the hiad margin convex^ 
smooth, loicer margin straight. First segment of iirosoine with a 
dorsal depression. 

Head as long as the 1st segment; lateral angle snlacv.te. 
Eyes generally not discernible, probably red, reniform. 

Aloutli-organs normal. 

Upper antenna*: 1st joint of the peduncle stout, as long as the 
other two joints and 1st joint of flagellum ; 2nd and 3rd joints 
very short. Flagellum with 13 joints in the female, 24 joints in 
the male. Accessory ajopeiidage 6-7-joiiited, reaching beyond the 
oth joint of the flagellum, the 1st joint longer than the next two. 

Lower antennse: 1st jtdut short and thick, 2nd about the 
;ame thickness and twice as long, the 3rd more slender and one- 
ihird longer than the 2nd .; flagellum with 21 joints in the 
female, 31 in the male. 

First gnathopods: side-plates narrowed and rounded below, 
with a small tooth at the distal end of the hind margin. First 
joint considerably longer than the next three; anterior margin of 
the carpus almost as long as that of the propodos, which has the 
proximal half of the posterior margin somewhat dilated and 
furred; palm oblique, setose, with very strong defining spines 
and a smaller spine placed obliquely at the base of the dactyl us: 
this is strong, with a secondary tooth. 

Second gnathopods: propodos five-sixths the length of the 
hind margin of the carpus; dactylus distinct. Side-plates 
oblong, widening downwards, with a small tooth at the hinder 
a3igle, not shown in the figure. 

First and second perseopods: side-plates somewhat dilated 
below, the front margin rounded, the hind margiu with a small 
tooth and setiile ; 4th and 6th joints spinous on the hind margin. 

Third perseopods: side-plates as wide but not as deep as the 1st 
joint, which is almost as wide as deep, narrowing below and much 
longer than the next^three joints. 

Fourth perseopods longer and stronger than the 3rd and 6th, 
the 1st joint oblong. 

niOT, JOUKK.—zoonoax, Ton. xxix. 4 
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Eiftli perseopods: the 1st joint oblong and longer than tlie 
rest of the limb. 

All the last three pairs of perfoopods liave the hind margin of 
tlie 1st joint rather deeply serrate, the front margin of all 
the joints spinous, and the dactjli one-third the length of the 
5th joint, slightly curved. 

Uropods subequal in extent, the 1st and 2ncl with the peduncles 
and rami subcrjual and spinous ; the peduncle of the 3rd shorter 
than the rami, with a few strong spines at tho distal end; rami 
spinous, the inner slightly shorter than the outer. 

Telson longer than the peduncle of the 3i’d uropods; cleft 
almost to its base, with 4> or 5 subinarginal and a terminal spine 
on each division. 

Length 20 mm. 

This species much resembles T. mitennijpotens, Stebbing, and 
T. harbafipes, Stebbing, but differs from both in its shorter first 
joint and longer accessory appendage of the flagellum of the 
upper antennae, in the shape and relative proportions of the 
hand and Tvrist of the 1st gnathopods, &c. It is also very near 
T. miguhta, Gr. 0. Sars, but differs in the shape of the lateral 
angle of the head. 

Tbtphosa Murrati n. sp. (Pi. 9. figs- 45-51.) 

One male specimen. Tube A. 39. iN’o locality given. 

Body moderately compressed. First 4 side-plates at least 
twice as deep as the segments. Third segment of metasome 
with the hind margin almost straight, the lower margin slightly 
convex; posterior angle subrectangular. First segment of the 
nrosome with a prominent triangular carina. 

Head : lateral angles produced and subacute. Eyes obsolete. 

Mouth-organs normal. Epistomal plate prominent, evenily 
rounded. 

Upper antennse: 1st joint stout and twice as long as the 2nd 
and 3rd united. Flagellum 23-joiiited, the first as long as the 
nest four, with a double row of setiferous ridges; tlic 5t]i very 
short. Accessory ap})endage C-jointed, reaching a little beyond 
the 5th joint of tho flagellum, the 1st joint about as long as the 
next three. 

Low^er antennae: second joint of the peduncle longer and 
stouter than the last. Flagellum with about 80 joints. 

First gnathopods: the 1st joint as long as the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th; the carpus about as long as the propodos, which is somewhat 

♦ Named in honour of my friend Mr. Or. Murray* F.E.S. 
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expanded at the piroximal end; palm oblique. Sicle-plates 
narrowing downwards, with a small tooth at the posterior angle. 

Second gnathopods: tlie propodos fully as wide as the carpus, 
upper and lower margins subparallel, the latter not produced. 
Side-plates slightly expanded bedow, with a small tooth at the 
posterior angle, not shown in the Hgure. 

Eirst and second permopoda rather slender, the 5th joint 
spinous on the anterior margin. 

Third permopods: the 1st joint wide hut narrower tlian the 
side-plate and about as deep ; the 8ret joint considerably expanded 
beliind ; the 1th joint wider than the 5th, and also than the 4th 
joint in the last pair of peraopods. 

Fourth and fifth permopods: the 1st joint larger than in the 
3rd ])ermopods: the 3rd joint less expanded; the 1st joint in 
the last three pair of legs is serrate behind, and all the joints are 
more or less spine us. 

Uropods: the 1st pair extend beyond the 2ad, the inner 
ramus shorter than the outer: the rami of tiie 2ncl and 3rd pairs 
are subcqual, in the last both rami are spinous and setose on the 
inner margin, and the outer has two largo spines on its outer 
margin, the inner a little the shorter. 

Telson long, cleft almost to its base, with 3 or 4 spines on 
each margin and the usual single apical spine. 

Length about 15 mm. 

T, Murrayi belongs to a group of northern species with the 
hind margin of the 3rd metasome-segmont almost or quite 
straight, and with a triangular earina on the 1st iirosome-segraent. 
Of these, T, Honnyih Boeek, and T. angiilata, G. 0. Sars, differ in 
the form of the lateral angle of the head; while T. compressa, 
G. O. Sars, differs in the much compi'essed body, in the form of 
the propodos of the 2nd gnatiiopod, and the relative proi)ortions 
of this and the 1st gnathopod. 

Genus Hoplos-tx, G. 0. JSars, 1895. 

H. Keequeleki (Miersi), 

Zysianassa Kergmhni, Miera, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, xvi. 1875 
p. 74. 

Anonyx Kerguelmi^ Miera, Zoology of Kerguelen Island, 1879, 

Hippomedon Kergueleni (Miers), Stebhing, ^ Challenger ’ Ampliipoda, 

Duke of York Island, Oct. 1899; 6 fath. Cape Adare, ISTov. 
1899; 26 fath. 

The most abundant species in the collection. The largest 
specimen measured 20 mm. 


4 * 
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Hoplontx Steebingi, d. sp. (PJ. 9. figs. 52-57*.) 

Cape Adare, ]??ov. 4 & 5,1899; 26 fath. Several specimens. 

Body moderately compressed. Tlnrd segment of the metasome 
ii'ifh the •pozterior ctngh recurved^ hit less so than in S, Kergue- 
lent, Pirst segment of the nrosoine neither dorsally depressed 
nor carinate. 

Head rather shorter than the 1st segment. Lateral angle 
produced to the end of the 1st joint of the upper antennas, the 
point rounded. Eyes not seen. 

Mouth-organs noimial. 

Upper antennae: first joint almost as broad as long; next 
two very short. Plagellum IS-jointed, the 1st rather longer 
than the next three, tlie 2ud very short. Accessory appendage 
B-jointed, the 1st as long as the next two, the 6th minute. 

Lower antennae: second joint of peduncle almost as long as 
the 1st and 3rd together. Plagellum 17-jointed. 

Pirst gnathopods: first joint about as long as the next three; 
carpus as long and, in its distal portion, as wide as the propodos; 
sides of the latter parallel. Bactylus deeply divided. Side- 
plates narrowed and rounded below. 

Second gnathopods of the usual form, with dense tufts of setae 
on the 3rd, 4tb, and 5th joints. Length of propodos to width as 
5:3. 

Pirst peraeopods: 1st and 3rd joints about equally long, 
with subparallel margins; 3rd and 4th with a few fascicles of 
setae, and the 5th with about six spines on the hind margin. 

The last three pairs of perseopods have the 1st joint almost as 
long as tlie remaining joints, the hind margin expanded and 
slightly serrate. The 3rd pair is rather shorter, and has the 3rd 
joint more expanded than the 4th and 5th pair. 

Pirst and second uropods have the peduncles rather longer 
than the subequal rami and are sparsely spinous. The peduncle 
of the 3rd uropods is shorter than the rami, of winch the outer is 
slightly the longer; both rami are sparsely setose on the inner 
margin, 

Telson long and narrow, cleft almost to the base. 

Length 18 mm. 

Differs from H, Kergueleni in the absence of <a depression on 
the 1st urosome-segment, the less upturned angle of the 3rd 
raetasome-segment, the blunt lateral angle of the head, the nar¬ 
rowed side-plates of the 1st gnathopods, &c. 
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Geuus A^ipelisca, Kroner, 1812. 

A. MAGEOCEPEALA, LUljebovfj, (PL 9. figs. 

One female with ova. Tube “ A.” 

With the exception of the hind margin of the 3rd segment of 
the metasonie, which is rather less convex, and the lower margin 
of the 1st joint of the last permopods, which is less truncate than 
in Northern specimens, the present example agrees with Lillje- 
borg’s species, even to the peculiar spine on the outer ramus of 
the 2iid uropods. This species is widely distributed in the 
Arctic seas, and occurs in the British seas. 

Genus Oedtceeos, Krotjer, 1812. 

0. Newnesi n, sp. (PI. 9, figs. 62-06, PL 10. figs. 67, 68.) 

Cape Adare, beach, April o & 15,1899. Two specimens. 

Eeinale with ova. 

Body compressed. Pirst four side-])lates almost as deep as 
the segments. Pirst three segments shorter than those succeed¬ 
ing, raised at the hind margin. Third segment of the metasome 
rounded behind. 

Head as long as the first two segments; rostrum strongly 
deflexed, pointed, and reaching nearly to the end of the Ist joint 
of the upper antennae; lateral angles rounded. Eyes dark. 
Month-organs normal. 

Upper antennae reaching a little beyond the 2nd joint of the 
lower, 1st joint about as long but twice as thick as the 2nd, 3rd 
joint about one-third as long as the 2nd. Piagellum 10-jointed. 

Lower antennae imperfect. 

Pirst gnathopods; first joint barely as long as the carpus 
and propodos, with long setae on the upper and lower portions; 
carpus about two-thirds the length of the propodos, produced 
behind into a rounded setose lobe; propodos oval, the palm, 
which is slightly contracted at the proximal end, about twice 
as long as the rest of the hind margin. Dactylus slender. 
Side-plates expanded belovr and fringed. 

Second gnathopods: first joint longer than the rest of the 
limb ; carpus more produced thau in the first gnathopods; jgalm 
of ffojpodos shorter than the rest of the Itifid margin. Side- 
plates rounded, oblong, fringed with more or less plumose setae. 

* Hamed in honour of Sir George Newnes, Bart,, M.r., who provided the 
funds for the expedition of the ‘ Southern Cross.’ 
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Pirst and second perino])ods: foiirlli joljii iibouL as long bnl) 
twice tis thick as the 5th, densely cloilied with lono* woke on tlie 
posterior lutirgiu ; the 5th joint siinihirly clothed on tlic iiutcrior 
margin. Dactylus acutely ovate. 

Eemaiaing parts as in 0. Kroycr. 

Leiigtli 8 imn. 

Very near O, saejinatus^ troiii which it dilicrs principally in, the 
more compressed body, and in the longer and narrower form of 
the 2nd gnatliopod. 


Fain. Epimebibjj. 

Genus Epimeeia, Cosia ^ 1851. 

E. iKEEMis n. sp. (PI. 10. lig. 69.) 

Capo Adaro, 28 fath. One specimen. 

Body robust; 1st segment a little longer than the 2 ik 1, but 
sliorter than the 3rd, remaining segments of mesosome longer, 
with elevated dorsal carinao. First tlwee side-plates narrow, 
pointed, angularly convex, and about as deep as the segments. 
Fourtli side-plate broad, the lower margin oUusely angulatcd>i 
and forming an acute angle with the hind margin. Tlie 5th and 
6th side-jilates quadrangular and convex, the posterior angle 
subacute, not'produced \ the 7th small, rounded, and partly con¬ 
cealed hy the downward ^>1* the segment. The 

lower part of tbe mesosome-segments is slightly raised, forming 
a low tubercle. 

The 1st segment of the metasoine is narrowed and roLuided 
below; the 2ucl and 8rd segments have the posterior angle acute, 
the hind margin in the last being convex; the dorsal carina on 
the 2nd segment has a shallow median notch; the caanna of the 
3rd segment is lower with an irregular margin. 

The 1st segment of the urosome is dorsally dopa.*esscd, scarcely 
carinate; the 2ud segment very short, the hunl margin elevated; 
the sides of the last segment are elevated behind. 

The toison is rather more tapering than is usual in tliis genus, 
with a small terminal uotch- 

The rostrum is about as long as the rest of the head j tlic eye 
as in B. cornigera (Fahr.) and other species. 

Length 28 mm. Colour red. 

* “ TJnarrued,” from the absence of the bludo-liko prolongations of tho 4th 
and 5tli sido-piates that arc found in the other species of the genus. 
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As tlie iiiiportaiit characters iu this genus are external, and 
as it was desirable not to mutiiate the single lino specimen, I 
have not attempted to describe the mouth-organs or limbs, the 
latter ot whicli appear to resemble those of U. corni^em (Eabr.). 
T!ie absence of tlio acute prolongations of the dtli and 5th side- 
plates distinguishes it from the Koi'thero species. 

Earn. EnsmiD-E. 

G-enus Eusinxjs, Krck/er^ 184-5. 

E. LiEvrs'^ n. sp. (PI. 10. figs. 70--7G.) 

One specimen; no locality given. 

Body compressed, without dorsal teeth or posterior projections. 
Third segment ofmttasome with the posterior margin rounded and 
smooth. 

Head as long as tlie first two segments, with a short rostrum. 
Eyes rather small and round. 

Maxillipedes with tlio dactylus largely developed. 

Upper anteunjB nearly twice as long as the lower; first two 
joints siibeqnal, the 3rd shorter than the 1st joint of the flagel¬ 
la zn, the distal margin somewhat dentate; secondary appendage 
about three-fourths the length of the 1st joint of the flagellum. 
Elagellum 11-jointed, the 1st and 10th joints the longest. 

Lower antenme: peduncle reaching beyond the middle of the 
2nd joint of the upper antenna?. Elagellum o-jointed. 

Gnathopods of the usual structure in this genus; the propodos 
much wider tliau long; carpal projection shorter than usual; the 
Ist joint of the 1st gnathopods much wider than that of the 2ud 
pair, otliorwisc they are alike. 

Eirst and second permopods about as long as the gnathopods, 
slendei', without spines, and with only a few setules; dactyli 
sti'ong. 

Eirst joints of the last three pairs of pormopods moderately 
wide ioith smooth margins. 

Telson reaching to the end of the peduncle of the 3rd uropods. 

Length 4 mm. 

This species may be easily distinguished from the other known 
species by the absence of dorsal teeth on the segments and by 
tlio entire margins of the 3rd metasome-segment and the 1st 

* Lam^ smooth, from the absence of dorsal prolongations and of teeth on 
the margins of the JiriPmclaaome-segment uud 1st joints of pormopods. 
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jointfci of the peiwopodw. From E. euspidatus, var. (mhmdiaHii, 
Tliomsoji, it is separated by the coiispicuous ilaciylius of the 
max jlli pedes. 

Fauu Oalliolmiu.k. 

(leillis liov. OuAOAlUilA. 

Body compressed. 

Tliird joint of mandibular palp rather shorter and uarrovvt'r 
than the 2ntl. 

Maxilla and maxillipedes as in AmphUliop^is^ G. 0. JSars. 

Upper antennte with a small, secondary appendage. 

Lower autenute considerably longer than the upper. 

G natliopods very unequal, the 2nd much longer and propor¬ 
tionately narrower tlian the 1st. 

Telson entire. 

This genus is very near to Ampliiihopds, Boeck, 1870, as 
restricted by G. 0. 8ars (* Amphipoda of Norway,’ p. 155), but 
dillers in the more coinprcssccl body, the narrow 3rd joint of tlio 
mandibular palp, and the relative inequality of the gnatliopods 
and antennie. From Boeck’s definition it also dilfers in tlie 
dorsal prolongation of the first two segments of the metasomo 
(Boeck says ‘‘ Corpus compressim^ nec carinaUm, neo spmosim ”). 
The greater length of the lower antennae than the upper justifies 
the placing of this genus in the Calliopiidm even more tlian 
Am^AiitJiopsis^ hutf as G. 0. Bars remarks of the latter, botii show 
considerable affinity with the Paramphithoidm. 

0. LOKGXMANA, u. sp. (PL 10, figs. 77-89.) 

Cape Adare beach, after gale, Ajnnl Q, 1899 ; Jan. 17, 1000. 
Dredged, 8 fath., Jan, 17, 1900* 

Body rather swollen. Segments of mesosomo suhcqual, except 
the last which is as long as the two pi’eeeding. First two seg¬ 
ments of metasome in adults dorsally produced in a sharp tooth; 
the 3rd segment has the hind margin straight, hut hollowed out 
just above the acute posterior angle, lower margin convex. 
TJrosome about as long as the last two segments of the metasome. 
Anterior side-plates of the mesosome slightly turned outwards, 
convex. 

Head as long as the first two segments ; rostrum very short, 
acute. Eyes not discernible. 

* From 02'(i£=beach, and Adare^ 
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Upper antennaj with the 1st joint twice us long and half as 
thick again as the 2iic], wliich bears the same j)roportion to the 
3rd, this reaches to the end of the 2nd joint of the peduncle of 
the lower antennoe. Plagellum very long and slender. Acces¬ 
sory appendage one-third the length of the 1st joint of the 
flagellum, which is transversely striated and as long as the next 
three joints. 

Lower antennas longer than the upper; 1st joint less than 
half as long as the 2nd, which is rather shorter than the 3rd. 

First gnathopods : side-plates rather small, oblong-oval, the 
lower part of the anterior margin slightly serrate. First joint 
rather longer than the next three; carpus rather shorter than 
the propodos; sides of the propodos almost parallel, the 
length being to tbe wddth as 3*5 to 1*5; the hind margins of 
the Brd, 4th, and 5th joints are furnished with dense fascicles of 
setjB, which are plumose and generally forked at tbe tip. 

Second gnathopods about twice as long as the 1st; the side- 
plates like those of the 1st; 1st joint a little longer than the 
propodos; carpus about three-fourths as long as the propodos, 
the length of which is to the width as 7 to 1’5, both these joints 
have the hind margins furnished with fascicles of setae. 

First and second perfeopods: the 1st joint narrow and about 
as long as the 5th; dactylus strong, slightly curved and about 
one-third as long as the 5th joint. 

Last three pairs of perseopods alike; tbe 1st joint broadly 
oval, slightly serrate on the hind margin, and about as long as 
the 4th joint j the 5tli joint tbe longest; 3rd, 4th, and 5th joints 
spinous on both margins. 

Uropods subequal in extent; outer ramus of 1st pair ratber 
moTe> than lialf as long as the inner; outer ramus of 2ad jjair 
rather Zm than half as long as the inner; outer of Brd pair 
than half as long as the inner, w^hieh is wider than tbe rami 
of the first two pairs, lanceolate, and finely denticulate on the 
inner margin. All the uropods are sparsely spinous. 

Telson reaching a little beyond tho end of the peduncle of the 
Brd uropods, concave above. 

Length of female with ova, 9 mm. 

This species affords a good illustration of the unsatisfactory 
nature of characters taken from modifications of the segmental 
margins. Along with the specimens as described above were 
taken a number of others, as a rule smaller, but some very nearly 
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iiH laigc n.K the egg-Lciiriiig feuuilcM. Hicsc* (jukI a, -Iso ilio em- 
bryoH from tlio foiiuile clcHcribed abovo) liad ilic powierior uinrgin. 
of tlio first two seginonlH oF tlio jnclusonuj wiinpio, f,e. not pro¬ 
duced into a dorsal tooth, and with a sliglit (liilbrc^iico in the 
sculpture of the posterior uiargiji ok’ the )b’d Hogment. In other 
respects they are identical with the adult spcciuions, and there 
can be no doubt that these dilierencos are only due (:o iunua- 
turity. The same thing is found in l^uranijihilhoe hlGusjns 
(Krdyer), the itiiinature tbnn liaving been, made a distinct species 
(P. monociispis^ Gt, O. fSars). Canon A. AL. JN^orinan lins ca.llcd 
attention to the variability of the sculpturing of tlio posterior 
margins of the segments of the plcon (metasoiue and urosoino) 
in Mdikt ohtusata (Montagu) [Ainu *& Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. G, 
voL iv. 1880, p. 182.] 


Fam. Axxlim. 

Genus Atscloides, ^tebUmp 1888. 

A. sKiuiATiCAunA, StohMiu/, llcport on ‘ Challenger ^ Amphi- 
poda, p. 020, pi. 78. (PL 11. fig. 00.) 

Cape Adare beach, after gale, Jan. 25,1900. 

Many specimens of various ages. 

Length 12 mm. 

The above specimens differ from that described by Mr. Steb- 
bing, which was tahen off Alelbourno in 83 fath., only in having 
seven teeth on the posterior margin of the 8rd metasome-segiuont 
instead of two. As I have pointed out under tlie speeios last 
described, this is not of sufficient importance to warrant the 
making of a new species. 

Genus Atvots, 1 817. 

A. AKTAncricuB, n. sp. (PI. 11. figs. 01-07.) 

Cape Adare beach, April 5 & 15,1B09. 

Alany of various ages. 

Body moderately compressed. First four side-plates not so 
deep as the segments, increasing in width successively. Last 
three segments of mesosome and first two segments of metaHomo 
with an elevated and acutely-angled dorsal carinaj ettnm of 
tli& Zrd segment of the metasome rounded posteriorly ; the hind 
margin of this segment forms a contimm^s curve with the loioer 
margin and has fot^r or fide shallow teeth, TJrosome with a dorsal 
depression on the 1st segment. 
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Hoad about as loag as tlio irssb two segiuouts 5 rostriiui about 
uiic-fourth the length of the 1 st joint of the iippci* aiitomiie; 
lateral angle as in A. carmalm (Pabr.). Eyes ratbcT large, 
oval, dark. 

Moutli-organs as in A, carm ^ ics (Eabr.) except the mandibular 
palp, the 3rd joint of wbick is ffsather shorter than the 2nd. 

Upper antenn^B about one-llbd longer and thicker tlinn the 
lower, about two-tliirds tlie Keiagth of the body; 1 st joint of 
flagellum longer than the 2 acl and 3 rd, tho 2 ud more than twice 
as long as the Srd. ElagelJuai about twice as long as the 
peduncle. Accessory appendage half as long as the 1st joint of 
the flagellum. 

Lower aiitennoo: the pednacle reaches to the end of the 2 iLd 
joint of the upper; 1 st joiu^ one-third the length of the 2 ud, 
which is rather longer than the 3rd. . 

Gnathopods almost alike, lile first a trifle the smaller ; they 
closely resemble those of A* e^asnnatus (vide G. 0. Sars, x^mphi- 
poda of Norway,’ p. 471, pi. IIBG), except in being less setose, 
especially on the anterior maift’gm of the propodos. Side-plates 
oblong, narrowing slightly bo-l'O^v, with the angles rounded. 

First and second perseopoia longer and more slender than in 
A, cm^imtiis, the 3i’d joint wy little expanded distally and 
almost as long as the 5 th. 

Third permopods with tko l«t joint oblong, narrowed below, 
the mai’gius straight, rather longer than the 3 rd joint, which is 
very slightly expanded distally 5 3rd, 4th, and 5th joints subequal. 

Fourth perseopods similar m form but rather longer than the 
3rd; 1 st joint oblong, tlie binid margin slightly concave. All 
three pairs have five pairs of: sxnnes on the anterior margin of 
the 5th joint. The 5th pair have the 1 st joint rather wider, with 
the hiud margin convex and serrate. 

First and second nropocla mbequal in extent, the Srd reaching 
a little beyond them. The ouler rami are shorter than the iuncr, 
especially in the 2 ud pair; fcbe peduncles are longer than tho 
rami in the 1 st and 2 ud ainl neither shorter in the 3 rd, these have 
a few spines bn both margin.*, hut no seta?. 

Telson reaching just hejrcnbd the end of the peduncles of the 
3rd uropods, tapering distaJlj, with a narrow cleft abont one- 
third of its length; the ends of the divisions truncate, with a 
seta and sefcule a little hefoT<v the end of each. 

Length of female with ova 15 mm- 
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Very near A, carmaf'us, from wliicli it .differs in tlio carina and 
liiiul margin of the third mctasome-segiiient, the length of the 
rostrum, size of eyes, 1st joint of the last pera3opods, proportions 
and armature of 3rd uropods, form of tclson, Slg, It is nevor- 
theloss very remarkable that two forms—the one a strictly Arctic 
species—should be found at opposite poles, when not one other 
species of the genus, as restricted by G. O. Sars, has, so far as 1 
know, been found elsewhere, unless, as suggested by G. O. fcJars, 
Atylm IftiosleymiuSy Sp. Bate {Halirages Huideyanus iji the 
^ Challenger ’ Amphipoda), ought to be referred to it. Brom this 
species A. antarctiem differs considerably more than it does from 
A, curinat'us. 

Bo vail la ylgantea^ rfeffor, Krebse v. Siid-Gcorgia, is also 
nearly related to tliis species, from which it differs iu the keels 
on the segments, which in Atylm autarcticus begin on tlie 5tli 
and iu BovalUa on the 6th segment; also in the form of the eye 
and telson, in the armature of the peduncle of the upper antennse, 
and probably in other respiects. The 3rd segment of the meta- 
some is not described by Dr. Pfeffer. 


Pam. GAMMABIBiE. 

Genus Liljeboboia, Bate, 1862, 

L, Haswelli, Stehbmj, * Challenger’Amphipoda, p. 985, pi. 92. 

Bmims duhins, Haswell. 

Pour specimens. Cape Adare, 26 fath., Dec. 1,1899. 

Length of largest 20 mm. 

The specimens agree with Mr. Stebbing’s description except 
as to the armature of the hind margin of tlio segments of the 
mesosome and motasome, which varies with the age of tlie indi¬ 
vidual. The Challenger ’ specimen was from Bass Straits, 


Pam, PjiOTiJOiE. 

Genus HAimocHEiBA, Hasioell, 1880. 

H. PLXTMOSA, Stehlimj, ‘Challenger’ Amphipoda, p. 1172, 
pi. 126. 

Cape Adare, Nov. 4i <fc 26,1899; 26 fath. Prauklin Island, 
10-24 fath., Feb. 9, 1900. 

Several specimens. Length 6 mm. 
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Fam. IscHTEOCEEiDJii:^ Stelling.^' 

Genus JASSxt, Leacli^ 1815. 

(Syn. Fodoeenis, auctorum.) 

J. GOKIAMEEA ti n. sp. (PL 11. figS. 98-106 fX.) 

Many specimens, Cape Adare, ISTov, 10, 14, 26, 1899; 

26 fath. 

Body scarcely compressed. First four side-plates small, 
rounded below; 5tli smaller than tbe 4tb, obtusely angled below. 
First segment the shortest, remaining segments subequaL Hind 
margin of 3rd metasome-segment convex, forming an obtuse angle 
with the lower margin. 

Head almost as long as the first two segments. Eyes rather 
large, dark, prominent. 

Upper antennsB reaching a little beyond the last joint of the 
peduncle of the lower, 2nd and 3rd joints subequal, 1st about 
half as long. Flagellum rather longer than the last joint of the 
peduncle, 14-jointed, the 1st joint as long as the next thi’ee. 
Accessory appendage 1-jointed, about one-third the length of 
the 1st joint of the flagellum. The whole rather sparingly 
clothed with long setae on the underside. 

Lower antennae: the Isi joint barely half as long as the 2nd; 
the 3rd one-third longer than the 2nd. Flagellum shorter than 
the 3rd. joint, the 1st joint as long as the next three; very 
sparsely clothed with short setae. 

Dac1;ylas of palp of maxillipedes blunt at the tip, which is 
clothed with long setae. Other mouth-organs normal. 

Eirs‘b gnathopods as in Jassa faleata (Montagu), 

Sec^lond gnathopods : first joint about half as long as the pro- 
podop. Carpus very short, cup*shaped, not produced behind. 
Pro]iodos about three times as long as wide; a strong tooth near 
theJproximal end and another irregular one near the distal end 
|(|Rhe posterior margin. Dactylus strong, reaching almost to 
the proximal tooth. 

First peraeopods: first joint almost as long as the remaining 

* Ann. & Mag, 2fat. Hist, ser, 7, vol. iv. 1899, p. 211. 

1* See G, O. Sars, ‘Amphipocla of Norway,* under Podocerus, p. f>93, for 
definition of genus, except as to 3rd uropods, 

J From ywvtct, angle, jttijpos, thigh, alluding to the form of the 1st joint of 
the last perffiopods. 
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joints ; tlie 3rd as long as tlie next throe; the 4th shorter than 
tlie 5tli, which lias tufts of sotio on both sides. 

Third pera 3 opods: hrst joint oblong, bind nuirgiu aliuost 
straight and scarcely pr’oducod downward, posferior amjlr. 
rotindfd ; 3rd joint enlarged. 

Poinhh and iifth poropopods rather longcT than the 3rd, iltr 
jmsterior angle of the Is/ joint i)roducetl cloiomvnrds in a suhacute 
angle- 

First and second uropods: peduncles longer than the rami ; 
inner rami longer than outer ; peduncles and rami spinous. 

Third uropods reaching to the end of the shorter ramus of the 
2nd uropods ; peduncle about four times as long as the inner 
ramus, with a close transverse row of small spines on the upper 
side and a group of larger spines at the inner angle at the distal 
end ; inner ramns almost straight, with a microscopic spine near 
the tip; outer much curved and twdsted, rough with minute 
denticles, and a minute excavation with a forked, sctule near 
tlie point, Imt toitJioiU secondary teeth, 

Telson very short, triangulai*, acuminate, a seta at each side of 
tlie point. 

Length 20 mm. Colour in spirit olive-green, 

The only difference I have observed between male and female 
in this species is that the propodos of tlio 2nd gnathopod is 
slightly smaller in the female. Even in the very young, under 
3 min. long, this limb lias the same form nud proportion to tlie 
body as in adults. The third uropods agree rather with those of 
Janassa, Boetde (Parerjassaj Stebbing), while the mitonnco resemble 
those of Jmm, Should it be thought dosirahlts to form a 
new genus on this account, I suggest the name of 
hecausc of its intermediate character. 

I have received from Mr. J. A. Olubb a spocimon of this species 
found among the teiitacdes of a sea-anomoiie((,'^r/zcm<« Oarlgrenh 
Clubb), described by him in the Brit. Mus. Eeport oh the 
‘ Southern Cross ^ Collection, p. 299, and considered by hiir^^ip 
be a eommonsal, I suggest that, as it appears to be an abundant^" 
species, the specimens so found may have been accidentally 
entangled in the tentacles while in the dredge. 




W^a^er. , 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 7. 

Fig. 1. CheiAmedon Foiigne}% n. sp., upper antenna. 2. First gnathopod. 

3. Second gnathopod. 4. Third peraeopod. 5. Fifth perseopod, 
6. Urtis. 

Fig. 7. Cheirmiedon Hcmmni^ n. sp., upper antenna. 8, First gnathopod. 

0. Second gnathopod. 10. Third perseopod. 11. Fifth perseopod. 
12. Telson and 3rd uropods. 

Fig. 13. Ch'ehomenojpsis nodimannSt n. sp., upper antenna. 14. First gnathopod. 

14 a. Part of hind margin of same more highly magnified. 15. Third 
perseopod. 16. Fifth perseopod. 17. Telson. 

Fig. 18. Orchmienopsis Bossi, n. sp., upper antenna. 19. First gnathopod. 
20. Second gnathopod. 21. Third perseopod. 22. Fifth perseopod. 
23. Telson. 


Plate 8. 

Fig. 24. OrGhomcnella pingiiideSi n. sp., upper antenna. 25. First gnathopod. 
26. Second gnathopod. 27. Third perseopod. 28. Fifth perseopod. 
29. Telson and 3rd uropods. 30. Third metasome-segment. 

Fig. 31. Orchoinsnella FranJcliniy n. sp. 32. Head. 33. Upper antenna. 34. 
First gnathopod. 35. Third perseopod. 36. Fifth perseopod. 37. 
(Figure cancelled.) 

Fig. 38. Tryphosa Adarei^ n. sp. 39. Upper antenna. 40. First gnathopod. 
41. Second gnathopod. 42. Third perseopod. 43. Fifth perseopod. 
44. Telson. 


Plate 9. 

Fig. 45. Tryplwsa Micrrayi^ n. sp. 46. Upper antenna. 47. First gnathopod. 
48. Second gnathopod. 49. Third perseopod. 60. Fifth perseopod. 
51. Third uropods and telson. 

Fig. ,52. Boplonys: StehUngi, n. sj>., upper antenna. 53. First gnathopod. 
54. Second gnathopod. 56. Third perseopod. 56. Fifth perseopod. 
57. Third uropods and telson. 57*. Third segment of metasome. 
Fig. 58. Ampelisca inacToe&pluda, Lilljeborg. 59. Third segment of metasome 
and urosome. 60, Third perseopod. 61. Fifth perseopod. 61’^*. 
Second uropods. 

Fig. 62, Oediceros Kmiiesl, n. sp., upper antenna. 63. First gnathopod. 64. 
Second gnathopod, 65, First perseopod. 66. Third uropods and 
telson. 


Plate 10. 

Figs. 67, 68. Oediceros Nemiesi, seen from above and sideways. 

Fig, 69, Fpimeria inermiSt n. sp. 

Fig. 70. Emirus n. sp. 71. Upper antenna. 72. Lower antenna, 73. 
Palp of maxilUpedes. 74. First gnathopod, 75. Second gnathopod. 
76. Upper portion of 6th perseopod. 
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Figs. 77, 78. Oi'aOafea longimaua, n. g. k a. sp. 79. Tliird segment of meta- 
some, 80. Upper antenna. SI. Mandible. 82. Po.sterior lip, 83. 
First maxilla. 84. Second maxilla. 8o, Masillipedes. 86. First 
gnatbopod, S7. Second gnatiiopod. 88. Fifth perseopod. 89. Third 
uropods and telsoii. 


Pl.\tb 11, 

Fig. 90. Ati/loides se'rratlcaiida, Stebbing. Tliird segment of metasonie. 

Fig 91. Ati/lim mitarctkiis, n. sp. 92. Upper antenna. 9S. First gnatbopod. 
94. First perseopod. 9.5. Upper part of 3rd perceopod. 96. Uppei* 
part of otli perceopod. 97. Third uropods and telson. 

Fig. 98. Jassa goniamem, n. sp. 99. Upper antenna. 100. Maxillipedes. 

101, First gnatbopod. 103. Second gnatbopod. 103. First perjeopod. 
104. Third peraeopod. 105. Fifth perjeopod. 106. Second and third 
uropods and telson. 106 a. Extremity of 3rd uropods. 


On tbe Anatomy of the Pig-footed Bandicoot {Ohmropm 
casianotis). By P. G-. Paesois’s, P.L.S., Lecturer , m Human 
and Comparative Anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hospital, late 
Hunterian Professor at the Eoyal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

[Read 5tb March, 1903.] 

(With 10 Figures in the Text.) 

Thk specimen from 'which tbe following notes were made was 
kindly lent me by Prof. Elliot Smith, So far as I can find out 
little has been hitherto recorded about this animara anatomy. 
The skeleton is to be prepared for the Cambridge Zoological 
Museum, so I have devoted mj attention to the soft parts. 

Joiifxs. 

The shoulder-joint has a well-marked gleno-humeral ligament 
in the anterior part of its capsule; this band runs from the 
dorsal side of the attachment of the biceps downward and out¬ 
ward to the front of the lesser tuberosity of the humerus. 

In the elbow the head of the radius lies antero-externally to 
the articular surface of the ulna, it is a circular disc as in Man, 
and prouation through about a quarter of a circle is possible; 
the orbicular ligament, however, is only feebly marked. 
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In the wrist-joint the ulna hardly takes any part, the 
articulation is between the radius above and the scaphoid, semi¬ 
lunar, and cuneiform below, but there is a slight joint-cavity 
■completely shut o:ffi from the rest between the ulna and the 
pisiform. 

In the hip the ligamentum teres is well marked. 

The knee is like that of most other mammals, the posterior 
attachment of the external semilunar cartilage is to the inter¬ 
condylar notch of the femur, while the head of the fibula shows 
none of the fi'eedom of movement so characteristic of many 
other marsupials In this typical mammalian knee Choeropus 
agrees with Ferameles and differs from many other marsupials. 

The internal lateral ligament of the ankle consists of tibio- 
navicnlar and tibio-astragular bundles, while on the outer side 
the middle and posterior fasciculi of the external lateral liga¬ 
ment are present. As the tibia and fibula become synostosed 
in the lower half of the leg, there is no inferior tibio-fibular 
articulation. 

The Muscles. 

Panniculm carnoBm *—This is well developed and has the 
typical mammalian arrangement t. The abdomino-humeral part 


Fig. 1. 



1. Platysma. 2. sphincter colli* 3. Retractor naris. 4. Orbicularis 
palpebrarum. 5. Frontalis. 6. Anterior auricular muscles. 


is very well developed and, as usual, divides to enclose the 
peetoralis, hut the part which passes superficial to that muscle 

* “Joints of Mammals,” Joum. of Anat. vol, xsxiv, p. 312. 
t “ Muscles of Mammals,” Journ. of Anat. vol. xxxii. p. 428. 

5 # 
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is specially well developed. The achselbogen passing from the 
c'orso-humeralis across the axilla are well marked. Deep to the 
platysma is a very definite sphincter colli, which, however, does 
not reach back so far as the sternum. Tlie facial muscles are 
simple, and consist of a retractor <naris rising below and in front 
of the orbit and dividing into several fine tendons, orbicularis 
oris and palpebrarum, frontalis, depressor labii inferioris, four 
anterior auricular muscles and two posterior. The most curious 
of the facial muscles is one which I have never met with 
in other mammals: it rises from the root of the zygoma and 


Fig. 2. 



cularis. 5. Superficial Masseter. 6. Deep Masseter, 7. Third part of 
Masseter. 8. Auditory Meatus. 

passes upward and backward, deep to the parotid, to be inserted 
into the commencement of the helix. I would suggevst the name 
of deep parotido-anricularis for it. There is no distinct zygo- 
maticus or levator labii superioris. 

Ifttscles of Mastication. 

The Te?npo7*al does not meet its fellow in the mid-line of the 
skull, it is divided into two very distinct planes. 

The Masseter also has the two planes very clearly separated : 
the superficial rises by a narrow tendon from the malar, and 
spreads out in a fan-like way to be inserted into the lower margin 
of the mandible as far back as the tip of the angular process; 
the deep plane is also fan-shaped, hut is inverted, the broad part 
rising from the whole length of the zygoma, while the insertion 
converges to the outer surface of the ramus of the jaw, 

A third slip of the masseter which I have never found 
in other mammals rises from the cartilage of the external 
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auditory meatus and runs obliquely downward and forward, as a 
narrow band, to be inserted into the outer surface of the ramus 
of the mandible deep to the portion of the masseter last described. 

Fio*. 3. 



1. Infraorbital Nerve. 2. Buccinator. 3. Eetractor naris (cut). 4. Angle 
of Mandible, 5. Superficial Masseter (cut). 0. Deep Masseter. 7. Third 
part of Masseter. 8. Auditory Meatus. 


I think it is supplied by the third division of the fifth, but on 
this point I am not quite certain as the nerve was so extremely 
small. 

The Pterygoids are remarkable for the lowness of their 
insertions: the externns, instead of passing to the condyle, is 
attached to the inner surface of the ramus just above the inferior 

Fig. 4. 


7 . 



1. Temporal. 2, E.xteriial Pterygoid. 3. Internal Pterygoid. 

4. Inferior dental foramen. 

dental forameDi which is also singularly low down; while the 
internus is inserted into the lower border of the mandible, which, 
as in all marsupials, is incurved. It is worth while considering 
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wlietlier tlie characteristic iaflection of the azigie of the marsupial 
mandible may be due to the conceutratioii of the pull of this 
iuternal pterygoid on the lower margin of the jaw. 

The Digastric runs from the paroccipital process to the middle 
third of the mandible \ it has the usual double nerve-supply and 
its central tendon, although very short, is distinct. 

I noticed nothing special about the Buccinator. 

Styloid Muscles. 

No Stylo-hyoid was found. 

The Stylo-ylossus is large and distinct. 

The Siyio-pharync/eiis is also well marked, and has the glosso¬ 
pharyngeal nerve winding round its posterior border as in Man 
and other mammals. 

Other Nech Muscles, 

The Sterno-mastoid is a single muscle on each side, rising from 
the anterior (cephalic) border of the manubrium and being 
inserted into the paramastoid process ; the spinal accessory nerve 
passes deep to it, and no repi*esentative of a cleido-mastoid was 
seen. 

The Omo-hyoid is present; there is no sign of a central tendon 
or intersection. 

The Omo4racJieUan passes from the transverse process of the 
atlas to the tip of the acromion under cover of the trapezius. 

Muscles joininy the Shoulder to the Trunlc. 

Vectm^alis .—This consists of three layers: ct, the most super¬ 
ficial, rises from the inanuhrium and is inserted into the lower 
half of the humerus; /3 rises from the whole length of the 
sternum and is inserted into the middle third of the humerus ; 
7 , the deepest part, rises from the linea alba for a short distance 
behind (caudal to) the xiphisternum, and passes deep to tho other 
parts to be inserted into the humerus just below the lessor 
tuberosity, a and apparently a small part of |3 are supplied by 
the external anterior thoracic, while y and the rest of /3 are 
supplied by the great internal anterior thoracic, which also 
supplies the greater part of the panniculus. 

The Cephalo-hwmeralu rises from the occipital curved line and 
is inserted into the middle third of the humerus. If the cleido- 
oeeipital part of the sterno-mastoid is present it is entirely 
fused with this muscle. 
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The Trapezius "by one continuous origin from the occipital 
crest, ligamentum nuchsB, and thoracic spines as far as tlie 11th ; 
it is inserted partly into the cephalo-humeral, partly into the 
acromial process and spine of the scapula. 

The Mliomhoid also forms one continuous sheet rising from the 
occipital crest, ligamentum nuehae, and anterior 6 thoracic spines ; 
it is inserted into the vertebral border of the scapula. 

The Latissmms dorsi rises from the 11th, 12th, and 13th ribs, 
the posterior 4 or 5 thoracic spines, and the lumbar fascia; it 
has the usual insertion into the surgical neck of the humerus. 

The Jjatissimo-olecTanalis (dorso-epitrochlearis) rises as usual 
from the latissimus dorsi and is inserted into the inner side of 
the olecranon. 

The Sterno-scapularis rises from the manubrium close to the 
first rib and passes to the fascia over the supraspinatus j there is 
not even a fibrous intersection to mark the position of the 
clavicle. 

Muscles of the Arm, 

Deltoid, —The clavicular fibres, of course, form part of the 
cephalo-humeral. The acromial fibres are very scanty and, 
contrary to the rule in mammals, are inserted higher than those 
coming from the spine. The spinous portion is well developed, 
and is inserted about the junction of the upper and middle 
thirds of the humerus. 

The Scapular Muscles show nothing of special interest. (The 
levator anguli scapulae and serratus magnus are included with 
the trunk-muscles.) 

The Teres Qnajor rises from the third of the axillary border 
nearest the angle, its insertion is entirely dorsal to that of the 
latissimus dorsi. 

The Teres minor is very small and rises from the third of the 
axillary border nearest the glenoid cavity. 

The Goraco-hracJiialis is entirely absent. 

The Biceps has only the long head, which passes as usual 
through the capsule of the shoulder-joint. 

The Brachialis anticus has only the long head, which rises from 
the back of the surgical neck of the humerus; it is entirely 
supplied by the musculo-eutaneous nerve. Owing to the 
necessity for preserving the skeleton for mounting, I am not 
quite certain as to the insertions of the last two muscles, but the 
biceps seemed to go entirely to the radius. 
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Tlie Triie^ys has the usual three heads; of these the long and 
external unite, while the internal remains distinct to the 
insertion. 

The JPronaior radii teres is inserted into the junction of the 
upper third with the lower two-thirds of the radius, and at this 
point the hone suddenly curves. 

The Meador carpi radialis is inserted into the base of the radial 
metacarpal bone (metacarpal of medius). 

The Palmaris longm is absent. 

The Tlemr suUimis digitonm rises from the internal condyle 
and splits into two for the two digits (medius and annularis). 
The tendons are perforated as usual, but the ring noticed in 
Eodentia, Insectivora, and Carnivora was not seen 

The Meosor carpi uhiaris is absent—a fact which interests 
me, as I do not remember a similar occurrence in any other 
mammal. 

The Fleaior profmdim digitorum has three distinct heads—one 
from the internal condyle, one from the olecranon, and one from 
the upper third of the radius and ulna. 

The general morphology of this muscle in mammals will be 
found in the reference just given, and it seems to me that the 
head from the condyle is the radio-condylar; that from the 
olecranon is the ulno-condylar which has slipped down, although 
it is true that when this slips down in the Primates it is the 
coronoid instead of the olecranon which it goes to; while the 
head from the radius and ulna is the fused radial and ulnar heads. 

Only one Lumhrical is present, and that conies from the 
tendon to the annularis. 

The J^ronator quadratas is attached to the lower third of the 
radius and ulna. 

The Mpitrochleo-anconem is absent. 

The Anconeus is remarkable for having a broader attachment 
to the humerus than to the ulna. 

There is only one JEJsctensor carpi radialis^ and this passes from 
the external supracondylar ridge to the base of the metacarpal 
bone of the medius; it therefore probably is extensor carpi radialis 
brevior. 

The JSiciensor communis digitonm^ like the flexor suhlimis and 
profundus, gives off two tendons to the medius and annularis. 

The Extensor minimi digiti is a distinct muscle rising from 
* ** Muscles of Mammals,” Journ, of Anat toI. xxxii. p, 731. 
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tlie external condyle and joining the tendon of insertion of the 
extensor communis to the annularis. 

The JExtensoy' carpi lolnaris^ unlike its corresponding flexor, is 
well dereloped and is inserted into the base of the rudimentary 
metacarpal bone of the fifth digit (minimus). 

The Supinator hrevis passes as usual from the external condyle 
to the upper fourth of the radius; it has only one layer, deep to 
which the posterior interosseous nerve passes, and no sesamoid 
bone is developed in its tendon. 

The deep extensors are represented by only one muscle, which 
rises from the extensor surface of the ulna and joins the extensor 
communis tendon to the medius; its large origin is like that of 
the extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis, while its insertion is that 
of the extensor profundus, of which the extensor indicis is the 
only remnant in Man. Probably both these elements have been 
fused into the single muscle found in Choeropus. 

The Muscles of the JPalm are very simple and consist of two 
double-headed flexores breves, one for the medius, the other for 
the annularis. Dorsal to these there is absolutely no muscle at 
all, neither are there any adductors superficial to them. 

Muscles Of the Trunk, 

The JBeotus aldommis runs from the pubis to the first rib; no 
lineae transversae could be made out in it, although they were 
carefully looked for. 

The Pyramidalis is not well marked; it rises from the inner 
side of the marsupial bone and is inserted into the linea alba 
about one third of the way from the pubis to the xiphisternum. 

The Eosternal oblique rises from the fifth to the thirteenth rib; 
five lines transversae were seen in it. 

The Supracostalis is present, though small; it rises from the 
junction of the second rib with the sternum and runs outward 
and forward to be inserted into the first rib. 

The Internal oblique and Transversalis are inseparable; they 
both help to foiTii the cremaster which runs down on the cord, 
being specially strong on its outer side, and spreads out to form 
a well-marked muscular bag for the testis, so that each testis lies 
in a separate muscular bag. 

The Serratus magnus and Lemitor anguli scapulce {Serratus 
ventralis) as usual form one muscular sheet which rises from the 
lower four cervical vertebrae and from the first eight ribs. 
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The Scalenus i^entvalh {anticu%) is absent. 

The Scalenus longus rises from the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
cervical transverse processes and is inserted into the lir^t four 
ribs. 

The Scalenus hrevis is dorsal to the last, it rises from the 
6th cervical vertebra and is inserted into the first rib. 

Muscles of the Hind Liml), 

As in most of the Mammalia, the sartor ins, ectogluteus, caudo- 
femoralis, and biceps form one sheet; the onl3' special point being 
that between the sartorius and the ectogluteus there is no distinct 
tensor fasciae femoris, unless tlie muscle which I bore call ccto- 
gluteus is really tensor fascii© femoris. 

The Sartorius runs from the iliac crest to the inner side of the 
patella. I satisfied myself that it was supplied by the superior 
gluteal nerve, a point of some little interest when the myology 
of other mammals is considered. 

The EctoglvAeus passes from the anterior caudal vertebra? and 
sacrum, and is inserted chiefly into the fascia of the thigh, but 
slightly into the third trochanter of the femur. 

The Oaudofemoralis {Agitator cauda') continues the origin of 
the last muscle back along the caudal rertebrse, and is inserted 
by a narrow tendon into the outer side of the top of the patella; 
in the buttock it is much thicker and more bulky than the 
ectogluteus. 

The Biceps {Flexor critris lateralis) is a one-headed muscle 
rising from the tuber ischii: it is inserted entirely into the fascia 
of the leg from the knee halfway down. 

The Mesoghiteus {Gluteus medius) rises from the iliac crest: 
and sacrum, and is inserted into the outer side of the great- 
trochanter and somewhat below, 

Fntogluteus {G. minimus) Tum from the dorsal part of 
the gluteal surface of the ilium to the top of the great trochanter. 

The Gluteus ventralis {G. gua^'tm-scansorius) rises from tlie 
ventral part of the guteal surface of tlie ilium, and is inserted 
into the front of the great trochanter. 

All the above-mentioned muscles, with the exception of the 
biceps, are supplied by the superior gluteal nerve, which emerges 
from the sciatic notch anterior to (cepbalad) the pyriformis. The 
biceps, however, is supplied by the nerve to the hamstrings 
which comes out of the notch behind (caudad) the pyriformis. 

The Bectineus is single and small. 
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Adductor Massif with difficulty separable ijito two planes: 
the more anterior is adductor longus aud is inserted into the 
middle third of the femur; the rest comprises the brevis and 
magnus and is attached to the low^er half of the femur. 

The Gracilu is single and lias the usual attachments ; below it 
is slightly connected with the semitendinosus. 

In the Quadriceps extensor cruris there is absolutely no 
reflected bead to the rectus femoris, while the vastus externus is, 
as usual, larger tlian the internus. 

The Short Botators of the Hip show nothing of special 
interest. 

The Semitendinosus rises from the anterior caudal vertebrae 
and the tuber ischii; in the lower part of the thigh it divides 
into two parts, the larger of which has the usual insertion into 
the inner side of the top of the shaft of the tibia, while the 
smaller slip joins the insertion of the biceps on the outer side of 
the leg. T^rom the insertion of the internal, larger part of the 
muscle, a tendinous cord runs down along the inner side of the 
ten do Achillis to be inserted into the tuber calcis. 

The Semimemhranosus and Fresemimembranosus are closely con¬ 
nected in their whole extent; they rise from the tuber ischii, and 
in the lower part of the thigh the presemimembranosus is inserted 
into the lower fourth of the back of the femur, while the semi¬ 
membranosus passes as usual to the inner side of the head of the 
tibia deep to the internal lateral ligament. It is interesting to 
notice that between the presemimembranosus and the adductor 
mass there is no connection at all. 

The Tibialis anticus rises from the upper fourth of the 
external surface of the tibia; it has no femoral origin and is 
inserted into the base of the metatarsals of the rudimentary 
index and medius toes. 

There is no JSxtensor proprius hallucis* 

The JExtensor longus digitormn is peculiar : it rises close to the 
tibialis anticus from the upper fourth of the outer surface of the 
tibia and divides into two planes; the more superficial of these 
sends one long tendon to the middle and distal phalanges of the 
big annularis toe, vrhile the deep plane sends a similar tendon to 
the proximal phalanx of the same toe* 

The Hxtensor brevis digitorum is reduced to a mere fibrous 
band which runs from the calcaneum to the extensor tendon. 

The Feroneus longus rises from the head and upper fourth of 
the fibula, it runs through a bony tunnel in the sole and is 
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inserted into tlie metatarsals of the rudimeutaiy internal toes 
(index and medius). 

The Feronem hrevis rises from the fibula in front of the last, 
and is inserted into the base of the metatarsal bone of the fifth 
toe (minimus). 

The JPeroneus qxdnti digiti comes from the second quarter of 
the fibula and is inserted into the dorsum of the terminal phalanx 
of the fifth toe. It will be seen that this is the only extensor 
tendon of the fifth toe. 

The two heads of the Gfastrocnemins rise from just above the 
condyles; in the origin of the outer one a flabella is developed. 
The tendons from these two bellies with that of the plantaris 
are twisted in the rope-like manner so often seen in mammals 
and are inserted as usual into the calcaneum. Ibrom the inner 
side of the tendon just above its insertion a curious oblique band 
of fibres runs downward and forward to be inserted into the 
plantar fascia; I have not seen this in any other mammal. 

The !Blantark is larger in bulk than either head of the 
gastrocnemius; it rises from the flabella behind the external 
condyle and its tendon wnnds round in the usual way from the 
deep to the superficial aspect of the tendo Achillis. In the sole 
it forms a tough fibrous sheet which divides for the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th toes, each slip forming a flexor perforatus and being inserted 
into the middle phalanx. 

The Fopliteus is small and has the usual attachments, it is in¬ 
serted into the upper eighth of the posterior surface of the tibia. 

The Fofator fihidtB is so slight as to be almost unrecognizable, 
it forms a very feeble deep layer of the last muscle; in this 
animal there is no movement between the tibia and fibula. 

The Flexor tibialis and Flexor fihularis rise from the upper half 
of the tibia aud fibula, their tendons fuse in the sole and 
eventually form the fiexores perforantes for the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th digits (index, medius, and annularis). As in the hand, there 
is one lumbrical for the annularis digit. 

The Bole Muscles consist only of three fiexores breves, which, as 
usual, are double-beaded; one of these is common to the rudi¬ 
mentary index and medius digits, one belongs to the gx'eat 
annularis and one to the minimus; this fiexor brevis of the 
minimus is the only fiexor muscle of that digit. 

* Korphology of the Tendo Achilhs,” Journ. of Anat. xsviii. p. 4H. 
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The Yasculae Sxsteai. 

The following are some points about the vessels which appeared 
to me interesting. The aortic arch only gives off two branches, 
the innominate and the left subclavian; the former after giving 
off' the right subclavian divides into right and left carotids 


Hig. 



4. Deep Parotido-aurieularis muscle. 5. Placed just above the transverse 
facial ai'teiy (the other black lines represent the branches of the Facial Iferve). 
6. Parotid (Stensen’s) duct. 

The face is supplied,, as in many other long-faced mammals, not 
by a facial artery coming over the mandible as in Man, but by a 
branch which comes off from the root of the temporal artery at 
the termination of the external carotid, and which is represented, 
I suppose, by the transverse facial artery of Man. 

The brachial artery passes through the supracondylar foramen 
with the median nerve, and then continues down the forearm 
with that nerve as a median artery until the palm is reached. 
The aorta terminates in the usual marsupial method, the two 
external iliacs coining off some distance above the tw'o internal* 
The femoral artery gives off a large saphenous branch in the 
lower part of the thigh; this reaches the posterior surface of the 
tibia and eventually the sole of the foot. 

There are two prevenae cavse; the post vena cava lies ventral 
to the termination of the abdominal aorta, as is so often the 
case among marsupials. 

* ** Arrangement of Branches of MCammalian Aortic Arch,” Journ. of Anat. 
vol. xxrvi. p. ^94. 
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The ]S‘eetous System. 

The Brachial ‘plexus is formed by the 5th, Gtli, 7tli, and Sth 
cervical and part of the 1st thoracic nerve, its arrangement is 
singularly like that of Man. 

The Mmciilo-cutaneous nerve comes from the 6th and 7th 
cervical and supplies the biceps brachialis antieus and the skin 
of the outer side of the forearm. 

The Mediae} nerve rises by the usual two heads and gets its 
fibres from the 6th, 7th, Sth cervical and 1st thoracic nerves ; it 
passes through the supracondylar foramen with the brachial 
artery, supplies all the muscles of the flexor surface of the fore¬ 
arm except the greater part of the flexor profundus digitorum, 
and then accompanies the median artery to the palm, where it 
ends by supplying the two digits. 

The Ulnar nerve comes from the Sth cervical and 1st thoracic; 
as the minimus digit is suppressed it ends in the flexor profundus 
digitorum. 

The Internal cutaneous supplies the inner side of the forearm 
with cutaneous twigs. 

The Internal anterior thoracic is, as usual in the lower 
mammals, very large; it supplies all the ventral part of the 
panniculus, and apparently some at least of the dorsal part, as 
well as a great deal of the pectoral mass. The more cephalic 
part of this mass is supplied by tbe external anterior thoracic 
from the 6th and 7th cervical. 

The Musculo-spiral nerve comes from all the nerves forming 
tbe plexus except the 5th cervical. After supplying tbe triceps 
and the skin of the arm, it divides at the elbow into radial and 
posterior interosseous, the former of which supplies the dorsal 
surfaces of the two digits, while the latter passes deep to the 
supinator brevis and supplies the muscles on the dorsal surface 
of the forearm, ending, as usual, on the dorsum of the carpus. 
In the Kangaroo and Phalanger I have found that the area 
usually supplied by the I'adial has a branch from the median 
instead. Choeropus shows that this is not a constant occurrence 
in marsupials. 

The Cirmmjiex nerve as usual supplies the deltoid, teres 
minor, and skin over the deltoid. I failed to find any gangliform 
enlargement on the nerve to the teres minor. 
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Owing to the necessity of keeping the skeleton intact I was 
unable to be quite sure of the arrangement of the lumbo-sacral 
plexus. I shall therefore omit its description. 

Yisceka. 

The Left Lung is not divided into lobes. 

The Riglit Lung has a well-marked azygos lobe and a slight 
fissure near the ventral margin. There is an eparterial bronchus 
on the right side only. 

The Liver has the same four lobes that are found in Man, if 
the quadrate is not counted as a primary lobe; but it will be 

Fig. (). 



Caudal surface of Liver, L.O. Left central lobe. B.O. Eight central lobe. 

G.B, Gall-bladder. Can. Caudate lobe. Sp. Spigelian lobe. 

noticed that the gall-bladder divides the right central lobe into 
two parts, the more median of which would of course correspond 
to Man’s quadrate lobe. The lobe which I have named caudate 
occupies the usual position of the mammalian caudate lobe, that 
is to say, it rests upon the right kidney; this is my only reason 
for regarding it as caudate rather than right lateral. The gall¬ 
bladder, it will be noticed, is rather large. 

The Stomach is remarkable for the great size of the cardiac 
portion as well as for the attempt at a marking off of a small 
secondary chamber or pyloric antrum. 

The Small Intestine is 18 inches from the pylorus to the ileo- 
csecal valve; the length of the body from the snout to the root 
of the tail is 10 inches: the small intestine is therefore 1| the 
length of the body. 
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Tiie lleo-cceeal valve is a fiat disc-like protrusion in the caecum 
with a puckei’ed orifice, the edges of which are in close 
apposition. 

The Ccemmh 4 inches long and is connected by a meso-eaecum 
with the lower part of the small intestine. 

Fig. 7. Fig. 



Fig. 7.—Stomach, (E. CEsopliagus. P. Pylorus. P.I). Bile-duct. 
Fig. 8.—Cfficuin laid open to show lieo-ca'cal valve. 

Fig, 0.—0, Colon. Coe. Cascum. S.I. Small intostiiio. 


The Colon and Meetim measure 10| inches together. 

The Spleen was entirely absent. 1 feel quite pos^itive on this 
point, as I searched for it with the greatest care, and all the 
viscera were exaridned immediately after the abdomen was opened, 
so that it could not have been removed in my absence. I have 
recently been told that there are one or two recorded cases of 
absence of the spleen in Mammals, though I have been unable to 
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trace the records; and when one considers how very comfortably 
men and animals live after its removal one wonders that it 
should not be more often absent. I looked to see whether there 
were any signs of the spleen having been removed during life, 
but could find no signs of a scar in the abdominal wall or any 
traces of ligatured vessels. 

The Kidneys are in the usual position, the right one | inch 
nearer the head than the left. 

The Adrenals are separate from the kidneys and near the 
great vessels, the right one slightly more cephalic than the left. 

The Bladder is small and somewhat fusiform in shape, while 
the Prostate is very large. 


Fig. 10. 



a. Corpus spongiosum. /3, y. Cowperian glands. P». Bectuui. 
P. Penis. S. Scrotum. 


The Testes are remarkable for their wide separation from the 
epididymes, and there is a distinct fold of visceral tunica vaginalis 
running from the one to the other. The globus minor of the 
epididymis is larger than the globus major. 

The Penis has an S-shaped curve, and its terminal portion lies 
JOUBET.—ZOOLOGY. YOL. XXIX. 6 
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along the ventral wall of the rectum; at the second curve, which 
forms a sharp kink, two muscular bands or retractoi's are attached, 
the other ends of wliich run to the ventral wall of the rectum. 
On each side of the rectum are situated four glandular masses of 
spherical shape. Three of these (a, /3, and y) are shown in the 
diagram (fig. 10); the fourth one is small and is hidden by the one 
marked y. On section y shows a series of concentric fibrous 
planes of a pale colour, while the darker soft tissue between is on 
microscopic examination seen to be glandular. Prof. A. H. 
Young has referred in detail to tliese bodies in the Koala (Journ. 
Anat. So Pliys, vol. xiii. p. 816), and he has pointed out that, 
while three of them are Cowperian glands, the fourth (corre¬ 
sponding to a in fig. 10) is one half of the divided corpus 
spongiosum. This conclusion a section of a compared with that 
of y seemed to bear out, though the specimen had not been 
well enough preserved for careful microscopic study. 


Purther Notes on the Lemurs, with especial lieferenee to the 
Brain. By Gr. Elliot Smith, M.D. (Communicated by 
Prof. &. B. Howes, D.Sc., LL.D., E.E.S., Sec.L.S.) 

[Bead 5th March, 1903.] 

(With 4 text-figures.) 

Since my memoir on the Prosimian brain was presented to the 
Society I have come into possession of some valuable material 
which is of sufificient interest to call for these additional notes. 
At the same time, I shall avail myself of the opportunity of 
referring to some interesting communications of Huhrecht t and 
Earle J, with wPich I was not acquainted when niy memoir was 
written. Professor Hcvves has called my attention to tliese, and 
generously lent me copies of them. 

Trans. Xinn. Soc., Ser. II. Zool. vol. viii. pp. 319-432. Eeferences in this 
paper under “ Mem.” refer to the illustrations of the memoir. 

t A. A. W. Hubrecht, “The Descent of the Primates,” Princeton Lectures, 
New York, 1897. (Compare also “ Die Keimblase von Tarsius,” Festschrift 
fiir Carl Gegenbaur, Leipsig, 1896.) 

J Charles Earle, “The Lemurs as Ancestors of the Apes,” ‘Natural 
Science,’ vol. x. no. 63, May 1897. 

Id., “On the AfiSnities of Tarskisi a Contribution to the Phylogeny of 
the Primates,” The American Naturalist, vol. xsxi. July 1897, pp. 367 et seq. 
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The Traill of Globilemur. 

The consideration of the features of this brain led me in ray 
Memoir to such indecisiye and unsatisfactory results, that no 
apology is needed for again returning to the study of a form of 
such interest. 

The British Museum has recently acquired fragments of two 
crania of JS'esopifliecus, a genus which is either identical with or 
very closely related to Glohilemvyr. Plaster moulds of the brain- 
cavity of these fragments were made, and, at the kind suggestion 
of Br. Porsyth Major, replicas of the easts were sent to me hy 
Br. Smith Yf nod ward. 

Fig. A. 
jO 



One of these (fig. A) represents a considerable part of the 
dorsal aspect of the brain; but, unfortunately, it does not show 
any part below the level of the reference-line g in fig. 40 of my 
memoir. The second cast represents only the anterior ex¬ 
tremities of the cerebral hemispheres, i, e. the area containing 
the coronal, diagonal, and orbital sulci. 

Unlike the complete cast described in the body of my memoir 
(Mem. figs. 39 and 40), these two fragments exhibit deep and 
exceedingly well-defined sulci. This fact, however, only renders 
the incompleteness of the specimens all the more tantalizing, 

6* 
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since tbe information wHcli would be conyeyed by the small 
missing fragments (fig. A, ^ and f) would have enabled ns to 
decide witli absolute certainty all tlie doubtful issues raised \n 
the previous discussion. 

Ill the smaller fragment, the coronal and diagonal sulci are 
exceptionally deep and sharply defined, so that their identity is 
placed beyond all doubt. In shape and position they closely 
resemble the furrows h and e (Mem. fig. 40) iii^the type- 
vspecimen. In the other specimen (fig. A) the coronal sulcus is 
broken up on both sides into a small anterior (? prorean) frag¬ 
ment (&') and a long posterior sagittal furrow (h\ The gyrus 
included between tbe coronal sulcus and the interhemispheral 
cleft ia 7 mm. broad in front and 11 mm. broad at its posterior 
extremity. The relative smallness of this gyrus is in marked 
contrast with its size iu the Apes and even in most Lemurs. 
Thus the corresponding measurements in a specimen of Cerco- 
pitlieeiis patas are 6 mm. and 20 mm. respectively, and in a 
Lemur macaco 4 mm. and 18 mm. respectively. In other words, 
both in Apes and Lemurs the coronal sulcus is more oblique 
and the area to its mesial side more extensive than in IHeso- 
pithems. In this particular Wesopiitliecim approximates nearer 
to the primitive condition than either Leifimv or Gereopitlieciis, 

The position of the diagonal sulcus (e) is noteworthy. In the 
Indrisinm this furrow is placed within the orbital depression,, 
?. e, below the orbital margin; in Lemur it extends on to the 
orbital margin, but is placed mainly in the orbital depression; 
wliereas in NesopitJiecus (^Globilemv^r) it is placed icliollij above 
the orbital margin. In this respect Ghhihmur resembles the 
Apes. 

The long furrow labelled g in the type-specimen (Mem. 
figs. 39 and 40) is in the present one seen to consist of two. 
separate sulci—an obliquely-placed anterior element {g\ the 
upper extremity of wdiicb overlaps a small comma-shaped furrow 
{g ). The latter almost cei'tainly represents a ‘lateral ” (intra- 
paidetal) sulcus. I cannot confidently express a definite opinion 
as to the identity of the furrow labelled g, i. e. the anterior 
oblique element; hut the conduion exlubited in this specimen 
does not lend any support to the view that it is in any part of 
the Sylvian fissure. !N"or can I confidently regard it as a separate- 
part of the lateral, because such a breaking-up of that is almost 
unknown, except in the Simiidae and Man. 
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A direct comparison of this brain with that of an Ape, and 
especially such an Ape as Cehus, suggests the identit}^ of this 
furrow (rf) with the sulcus centralis (Eolandi). 

If this is so—and the imperfect state of the specimen does not 
permit me to do more than suggest the interpretation—the 
position and direction of tlie sulcus are distinctly pithecoid, and 
in marked contrast with fhe Prosimian relations of the central 
sulcus. 

Perhaps the most iiitei\‘stiug feature in this east is the 
existence of a well-dedned furrow, corresponding to the slight 
depression labelled Ji (vvliieh I represented in a very doubtful 
maimer in figs. 39 and 40 of my memoir). The fragment eon-' 
taining the lower end of this sulcus is unfortunatety missing. 
Nevertheless it seems pi'obable that this furrow represents the 
Sylvian fissure, having a position and an extremely oblique 
direction such as are found elsewhere only in the Apes. Behind 
it there is a second oblique furrow (j), which must be the parallel 
(postsylvian) sulcus, if 7i be regarded as the Sylvian fissure. 

The shape of the brain and the disposition of its furrows in 
Neso])itlieciis are therefore much more pithecoid than those of 
any other Prosimian, and, in Porsyth Major’s words, it “ departs 
from the Lemurids and approaches the CebidsB and Cerco- 
pitliecid^” (Proc. Eoyal Society, vol. Ixii. 1898). In spite of 
these resemblances to the Apes, the conformation of the olfactory 
region of the brain and the relations of cerebrum to cerebelkim 
point decisively to the Prosimian status of Qlolilenmr. 

If this interpretation of the sulci is correct (and, with the 
knowledge of the condition presented by this specimen, I cannot 
suggest any alternative scheme which is even plausible), the 
brain of Nesopitliems presents a strange mixture of decidedly 
pithecoid and equally decided Prosimian features side by side. 
The shape of the brain is distinctly Cereopitheeoid, the plan and 
direction of its sulci (and consequently the mode of subdivision 
of the neopallium) diverge widely from the common Lemurid 
aiTangement, and closely resemble those of the Cebidae and 
Cercopithecidas. On the other hand, there are the distinctly 
Prosiraian characters already mentioned, and yet J^esopitliecus^ 
unlike the otlier connecting link, Tm'sius^ shows no indications 
of being a primitive type. To attempt to explain this strangely 
mixed association of characters on the evidence of the brain 
would be sheer guesswork. In fact one could wish for no 
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stronger argument to oppose to those vrlio hold that Lemurs 
and Apes belong to separate orders, than the mere exhibition of 
the brain of* JS'esopifkecus, 

The Brain ^ Propithecus. 

When the memoir on the Prosimian brain was written I had 
not seen the actual brain of any of the Indrisinse, and had to 
draw my data from the examination of cranial casts, studied, 
however, in the light of Milne-Edwards’s descrip)tions of the actual 
brains. Within the last three months Professor J. T. Wilson, 
of the University of Sydney, has kindly placed at my disposal a 
series of young and foetal Indrisinae labelled Indris diadema^^ 
which had been in spirit for a considerable time in the stores 

Fig. B. 


S\A 



of the Australian Museum. In the oldest speciineu (in which 
the first teeth were just cutting the gums) the full complement 
of cerebral vsulci was present; bnt in the rest no furrows, 
except the hippocampal and rhinal fissures, had yet made their 
appearance. 

I shall merely describe the arrangement of the sulci and the ^ 
most salient features of the largest specimen. The length of the 
cerebi*al hemisphere is 31 mm., and the breadth of the two 
hemispheres 26'o mm. As Milne-Edwards and Porsyth Major 
have already observed in reference to the young Bropiiliecus, the 
cerebellum is almost completely hidden by the cerebrum (fig B). 
That this covering of the cerebellum is really due to an ex¬ 
ceptionally great caudal extension of the cerebrum is shown by 
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an esamiiiation of tlie mesial aspect of the hemisphere (fig. C). 
In this specimen 12 mm. out of a total length of 31 mm. lie on 
the caudal side of the splenium of the corpus callosum; whereas 
in an adult Lemur fulvits only 11 mm. out of a total length of 
41 mm. lie behind the splenium. 

There is a typical coronal sulcus (s.oo.) '^\dth a bifid posterior 
extremity such as commonly occurs in the genus Lemur (Mem. 
fig. 1), Globilemur (Mem. figs. 39 & 40), and, perhaps, in 
Indrk (Mem. fig, 30). This exact form of coronal sulcus was 
present in only one (Mem. fig. 29) of the crania of Fropitheciis 
examined. 

Both the orbital and diagonal sulci present a simple linear 
form, and occupy that peculiar position entirely within the 


Fig. 0. Fig. O'. 
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orbital area which seems to be so characteristic of the Indrisinse 
(Mem. fig. 28). The orbital sulcus is placed very close to and 
parallel with tlie olfactory bulb, whereas the diagonal sulcus is 
parallel to and entirely below the orbital margin. 

As we have already noticed in some of the casts of Broptliecus 
(Mem. fig. 22), the sulcus f {i, e. the supposed dorsal element 
of the central sulcus) is distinctly transverse, and not oblique as 
in Lemur and Nyetieelus. 

This specimen resembles Indris and differs from all my speci¬ 
mens oi Fropithecus (with the possible exception of that repre¬ 
sented in Mem. fig. 29) in regard to the form of the Sylvian fissure 
and the lateral sulcus. The latter (fig. B, al.) is exceedingly 
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small, and is far removed botii from the coronal (sco.) and })Ost- 
lateral (spl.) sulci. To compensate for its diminutive size, the 
suprasylvian sulcus (ss,) is prolonged far back into a hook-like 
extremity; and on the right hemisphere it almost fuses with the 
lateral extremity of the post-lateral sulcus It is instructive 

to recall in this connection that in those Apes, such as the 
Lemuriue Dourocoli (Aotm felmus\ in which the sulcus intra- 
parietaiis becomes confluent wdth the suprasylvian sulcus, a 
small furrow persists in the position where the anterior end of 
the intraparietal (lateral) sulcus would be found if the fusion 
had not taken place {mde fig. 229, p. 391, Catalogue of the Eiuyal 
College of Surgeons, 2nd edition, vol. ii.). This seems to point 
to the conclusion that in tiiose Lemurs (e. g. and 

Apes (many of the Cehidse) in which the suprasylvian (Sylvian) 
and lateral (intraparietal) sulci appear to become confluent, it is 
a case of the more stable suprasylvian sulcus being mechanically 
prolonged, to relieve the tension of the expanding cortex, which 
would otherwise be accommodated by the lateral sulcus rather 
than a real confluence of the two sulci. In favour of this inter¬ 
pretation it is to be noted that a submerged gyrus indicating the 
site of the supposed union of the lateral and suprasylvian 
elements never occurs (so far as I am aware), whereas in those 
cases where two sulci become confluent {e. g, in the case of the 
calcarine-retrocalcarine junction) a submerged gyrus frequently 
occurs to indicate the site of the junction. On this hypothesis 
alone, it seems to me, can we explain the development in such 
cases of the aborted lateral element (fig. B, s^.). 

Althougli the lower extremity of the suprasylvian sulcus does 
not emerge from the Sylvian complex on the surface of tlie brain 
(compare Lernwr^J^erodictimis^ inter alia), the separation of the lips 
of the “ Sylvian fissure ” reveals the fact that it is composed of two 
distinct sulci (suprasylvian and pseudosylvian) bounding a tri¬ 
angular submerged area, as in the genus Lemur (Mem. tig. 6, a)* 
It is of interest to note, however, that the opercular anterior lip 
of the suprasylvian sulcus is relatively greater (i. <?. more pitlie- 
coid) than it is in the aduit Lemur^ 

I can find no trace of the rhinal fissure, except on the mesial 
surface of the hemisphere (fig. C, a\ where it presents a form 
such as we are already familiar with in Lemur (Mem. fig. 5, a). 

There is a typical postsylvian sulcus (Mem. fig. 6, 5 p.). 

On the mesial surface there is no. rostral nor genual sulcus. 
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There is a typical long intercalary furrow (sL) and the cha¬ 
racteristic triradiate calcarine group. The calcarine sulcus (tsc.) 
is continent with the retro calcarine (s.f'.c.). The paracalcarine 
sulcus (s.pc.) is separated from the calcarine by a deeply sub¬ 
merged narrow gyrus (fig. O')- 

The mesencephalic depression on the heniisphere is more 
extensive than it is in the adult Lemitr, so tfiat the calcarine 
sulcus is placed withiu it as far back as its apparent bifurcation. 

The furrows h and c, already noted iu the brain of Lemur 
(Mein. fig. 5), are present hero also. 

There is a small hippocampal tubercle. There is no posterior 
cornu of the lateral ventricle. 

The cerebellum so closely resembles that of Lemur that no 
special account is demanded. 

The extraordinary variability of the disposition of the sulci in 
Pro^pithecus is such as could have been produced only by retro¬ 
gressive changes from a tyj^e more richly supplied with cerebral 
furrows. 

The Brain q/'Lemur macaco. 

I trust to have abundautly shown in the body of the afore¬ 
named memoir that the gi*eat desideratum in the study of au 
organ which exhibits great variability is a large number of 
accurate records. Ho apology is needed, therefore, for adding 
notes, even in reference to the genus Lemur, 

I have recently received from Captain Stanley Flower the 
body of an adult female Lemur macaco^ from which 1 obtained a 
fresh brain. 

The cerebellum is exposed to the same extent as that de¬ 
lineated ill %. 3 of my memoir. The cerebral hemisphere is 
4b mm. long, and the two hemispheres together 37 mm. bi'oad. 

The rhinal fissure presents the usual form (c/t Mem, fig, 7), 
only the angle being definitely developed. 

The orbital and diagonal sulci are present and well-developed, 
and occupy the positions characteristic of the genus Lemur 
(Mem. fig. (5), L e, the diagonal does not cross the orbital 
margin. 

There is au extensive, simple, linear coronal sulcus on the 
right hemisphere; on the left side its caudal end is bifid; a 
simple, obliquely-placed, commarshaped sulcus f in the usual 
jiosition (Mem. fig, 1); the extensive lateral sulci are sym¬ 
metrical, and both resemble that shown on the left hemisphere 
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in. tbe figure. The upper end o£ the suprasylvian sulcus is also 
disposed like that of tbe left hemisphere in Mem. fig. 1; the 
upper end of the postsjdvian sulcus is bent forward, very slightly 
on the right hemisphere, but more decjidedly on the left side 
(compare Mein. fig. 7). The lower end of the suprasylviau 
sulcus is exposed on the surface to an exceptionally great extent. 

Fig. 4 of the memoir accurately represents the basal surface of 
this specimen in ail except three points: the rhinal fissure (/r.) is 
incomplete, the diagonal sulci {$d.) do not extend to the margins 
of the orbital surfaces, and the lower end of the suprasylvian 
sulcus (i. e. its exposed part) is distinctly visible. 

The mesial surface of each hemisphere is exactly like that 
represented in fig. 5 of the memoir in every respect, except that 
there is no genual sulcus (sy.) and the intercalary sulcus is 
shorter, i, e, does not extend backward so far. 

General OonsidBrations. 

In the memoir on the Prosimian brain I disclaimed any pre- 
tensiou to settle the question as to the relationship of the 
Lemurs to the Apes and other Mammalia, and merely attempted 
to state in decided and unequivocal language the nature and 
value of the evidence of cerebral anatomy concerning the vexed 
question of kinship. Iso problem as to the closeness of the 
bonds of aifinity which link together various mammalian families 
can be adequately decided on the evidence of one region of the 
body alone, even though this be so important and representative 
an organ as the brain, 

I return to this aspect of the subject only because I was 
ignorant of the above quoted memoirs of Ilubrecht and Earle 
when my memoir was written. 

The aim of Hubrecht^s researches is chiefly to demonstrate 
the intimate relationship of Tarsius to the Apes, and the wide 
gap which separates it from the Lemurs. In Ins own words:— 

Tarsim is not a Lemur at all,... it should never have been 
placed alongside the Lemurs,... its position is somewhere between 
an unknown type of Insectivores and our modern monkeys and 
Man” (oj?. cit, p. 16). 

These views are based chiefly on tbe evidence of placental 
anatomy, the validity of which Sir ’William Turner long ago 
refused to acknowledge, in view of the fact that the testimony of 
the teeth, the skeleton, the unguiculate digits, the calcarine 
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region of tlie brain, and the manimarj” glands points to a different 
conclusion. Hubrecbt calls in the evidence of the teeth to 
support his contention; but, as Leche and Earle (op. cit.) have 
demonstrated, the full study of the teeth of Tarsius shows it to 
be a Lemur beyond all doubt."’ The arguments of Hubrecht 
have been so thoroughly criticized by Earle in the memoirs 
quoted, that it is quite unnecessary to enter into details here. 
In opposition to Hubrecht’s statements that in ‘‘very many 
respects Tcij^mis does not fit in with the Lemurs at all,” and 
that its incisors and canines “resemble more closely those of the 
Insectivora than [those] ... of the Lemurs ” (op. cit. p. 11), 
it is, however, well to recall the fact that the brain of Tarsius 
exhibits decisive evidence of its Lemuroid status in the calcarine 
region, in the Sylvian fissure, and in numerous other traits which 
have been enumerated in the body of my memoir. In the degree 
of caudal extension of its hemispheres, it is even farther removed 
from the Insectivora and more pithecoid than the Lemurs. 

Hubrechfs memoir is of special interest, because it emphasizes 
the undoubted fact that Tarsius is more nearly related to the 
Apes than are the Lemurs. This is also demonstrated in the 
brain by the relative microsmatism, the great caudal extension 
of the hemispheres, and the presence of a definite posterior cornu 
in the lateral ventricle. But the evidence of cerebral anatomy 
lends no more support than, I believe, the structure of the rest 
of the body does to the view that the approximation of Tarsius 
to the Apes implies its separation from the Lemurs. So far as its 
brain is concerned, Tarsius is a “ Lemur of Lemurs,” to use an 
expression of Professor Howes: it is certainly more nearly 
related to the Apes than most other Lemurs ; but, on the other 
hand, all the Apes and Lemurs are linked by a much closer bono 
of affinity the one to the other than are any of them to the otner 
mammals. Tarsms is unquestionably the most primitive living 
Primate. 

I have not deemed it necessary to refer in detail to the 
excellent memoirs of Charles Earle, because they so nearly 
express the views to which. I have been led from the study of 
tbe brain. 
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VeraiapMs latanim, a peculiar Aphid. By Alice L. Embleton, 
B.Sc.; 18ol Exhibition Science Eesearch Scholar. (Cota- 
munieated by Prof. Gr. B. Howes, D.Sc., LL.I)», E.E.S,, 
Sec.L.S.) 

[Bead 19th February, 1003.] 

iPLATB 12.) 

I 2 v' the autumn of 1901, Mr. Lamb, of Cambridge, noticed this 
insect on various orchids in one of the tropical houses at the 
University Botanic Garden, Through the kindness of Dr. D. 
Sharp it was brought to my notice, and this paper is the result 
of some investigations carried out with his assistance. I wish 
here to express my sincei*e thanks to him for all the valuable 
lielp he has given me. 

The chief interest in this creature centres round its life- 
history, which exhibits some remarkable biological features, very 
little understood up to the present. Many notes have been 
written on the insect, but its extraordinary resemblance to 
CoceklcB and Aleurodidcs lias given rise to great confusion. It 
has been described as belonging to three distinct lamiiies of 
Ehyiichota, and even in a recent number of the ‘Gardeners* 
Chronicle' it is still refeiTed to the family Coccidce, to which it 
certainly does not belong. At present in entomological litera¬ 
ture it stands in three different genera, belonging to two different 
classes of insects. Seeing that so much confusion surrounds the 
nomencluture and taxonomy, it will perhaps be well, before 
discussing the points of biological interest, to give a brief 
historical account of the literature. 

Histort. 

This insect was first described by Boisduval in 1867 under 
the provisional name of Qoccm ? latanie. He found it in Paris 
on various palms belonging to the genus Latania; but as it is 
only to he found in hothouses, he concludes it must be of exotic 
origin, for it is killed by putting the host-plants into the open 
ah*. He is uncertain as to what family of insects it belongs, but 
suggests that wiien the male is known it will probably become 
the type of a new genus; provisionally he places it in his genus 

Ent. Horticle, p. 355, £gs, 49, 50. 
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Coems. He describes the colour and form of* the several stages 
through which it passes, and states that it has been reported as 
doing damage to the young shoots of Latania horhoniea^ and as 
occurring in all its stages on the leaves of L. rubra. He sent it 
to M. Signoret, who concluded that it belonged to the ‘ Peuta- 
tomides,’ “ mais ajant re mis cette annee an mois d’avril a sa 
disposition des individus plus dereloppes, il est revenii sur cette 
opinion ; aujourd’hui il ne serait pas eloignc de le regarder eomme 
le premier etat d iin genre nouveau voisin des Aleurodes.. 
D’autant plus qu’un autre iiiseete analogue trouve en Provence, 
sur le laurier-tin et que, tous les deux, nous avions pris pour 
line Coecide, lui a produit une Aleurocle voisine de celle que Ton 
recontre sur le chelidoine/’ 

Tlie next year Signoret^ described it at length in his mono¬ 
graph of Aleu'i'oclicliB^ where he named it Boisduvalia latanice, 
though he had doubts as to its systematic position, being uncer¬ 
tain whether it belonged to the Aphides or Coccidcs, The male 
being unknowm, Signoret suggested that it may be winged, and 
that its life may be short like that of the males of Dortliesicr 
and of Coccidee, His specimens came from the Isle of Bourbon, 
where they were living on Latania, 

Pour years later Signoret t again refers to this insect, in a 
letter from Venice, in which he says that he can now settle the 
vexed question as to its affinities. ‘‘ En effet, M. Targioui-Tozzetti 
vient de demontrer que e'est uu etat particulier d"im Aphidieii 
attaque par des Gregarines; il y a arr^t de developpement et 
formation d‘un etat tout particulier. M. Targioni a eu la bonne ^ 
fortune de suivre le deveioppement normal de cet Aphis qui vit 
sur les Latanim^ et il en donnera la descidption detaillee dans le 
Bulletin de la Soci^te entomologique itaiienne.” We may sup¬ 
pose that this idea was abandoned, for no record appears in the 
Bull. Soc. Ent. Ital. from 3S72-1SSS of any publications by 
Targioni-Tozzetti, or any other waiter, on the subject. 

An insect like this was described by Westwood J in 1879 
under the name of Asterolecanhim oveliidearmn^ “ a new species 
of scale insect.” He calls it the fimbriated or star-scale, and 
places it in the genus Asierolecanium, which had been erected by 

*5* Ann. Soc. Ent. France, (4) viii. 1868, p. 400, pi. x. figs. % 2 a. 
t Bull. Soc. Ent. Prance, (6) ii. 1872, p. xxx. 
f * Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ ser. 2, sii. 1879, p. 790, fig. 131. 
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Targioni-Tozzetti. One such species,” he says, “ was lately 
described in this work under the name o£ Coccus stdlifer^ and we 
are now enabled to figure another species, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted to Mr. E. W. Burbidge, of the Botanical 
G-arden of Trinity College, Dublin, by whom it was found in the 
Orchid-house, especially affecting the Ladyslippers (Cypri- 
pediums), but also occurring sparingly on 8obralias, Cattleyas, 
and Dendrobiums. Our engraving (fig. 131) represents two small 
leaves of a Cypripedium, showing that it is chiefly the plain under¬ 
side, and not the spotted upperside of the leaves, t})at the insects 
attack, forming small groups. The natural size of the full-grown 
insects is shown upon the leaves (figs. 1, 2), and the magnified 
insect is seen at fig. 3, with a small portion of the waxy marginal 
scales at fig. 4. It will be seen from fig. 3 that all traces of 
articulation in the body are lost, and that tbe fimbriated margin 
is more or less incomplete in parts, and not so continuous as 
shoAvn in fig. 4 , * .. . Eig. 5 represents the underside of a young 
specimen of one of the insects, copied from Dr. Sigaoret’s plates, 
showing the articulation of the body, and the three pairs of 
lointed legs, which are gradually absorbed and lost after the 
insect has become affixed as a scale upon the surface of the leaf. 
The species may be termed Asterolecanmm orcMdeavum, J. 0. W. 
It closely resembles A. hamhisce, Sign. which is pai*asitic on 
the bamboo, but the scaly fimbriation is longer than in that 
species, the habitat also indicating it as distinct. The males of 
none of the species of the genus have yet been observed.” 

The insect under investigation was found to agree with the 
descriptions of Ceratajphis latanice (see next page)j and to be 
quite certain that the Cambridge species W'as the same as the 
one Westwood had received from Dublin in 1879, I Avrote to 
Mr. Biu'bidge at the Trinity College Botanic G-arden, who very 
kindly sent me some specimens: these proved to be identical 
Avith the species found in Cambridge. Mr. E, jSfewstead, to 
whom specimens Avere submitted, confirmed tlie identification 
of the insect as GeratapJiis latanice* Professor Poulton has 
not been able to find any type of A* orcMdearimi in the Museum 
at Oxford. 

Westwood’s name of Asier6leca7iitm orcliidearum has never 
appeared in the ‘ Zoological Eecord,’ or other lists, doubtless 


Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 4** ser. s. (1870), pi. 8. fig. 3. 
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because be named and described it in tbe ‘ Grardeners' Chronicle,’ 
which is not a zoological work. 

In 1881 Signoret^ having received the winged female of 
Boisdumlia latanic£, realized that he had given the same name to 
two different genera. The name as applying to this insect he 
preserved on the ground of priority, for in this case it was given in 
1868, while the name as applying to two Coccidw, given in 1875 
{B, lauri and B, 4i-caudata)^ he changed to Oiidahlis. 

The next year Lichtenstein t found the winged form, and 
changed the name to OeratapMs Jaianice^ having determined 
that it is an Aphid. “ L’insecte des Latanias, que Boisduval a 
nomine Coccus latanm et Signoret Boisduvalia latanice^ est 
decidement un Aphidien du groupe des FempJiigiens et tres 
voisin du genre Yacima Hejden. J’ai enfin obtenu jiar elevage 
la forme ailee vivante. C’est un petit Puceron jaune clair a sa 
sortie de la nymphe, et, trois ou quatre jours apres, devenant 
hrun, a yeux iioirs, qui a tout a fait fapparence du Fhjllocoera et 
porte ses ailes a plat comme lui. La nervure cubitale des ailes 
superieures est fourchue et les antennes ont cinq articles, 
caractdres qui sont ceux du genre Vaemia, Mais la presence de 
deux petites comes coniques et aigues entre les antennes Ten 
distinguent et m’ont dicte le nom generique sous lequel je I’ai 
place en collection; CeratapMs latanim Coccus)» Je 

ne puis conserver le nom de Signoret, parce qu’il a ete donne sans 
diagnose et qu’ii fait double emploi avee ie genre Boisduvalia du 
meme auteur, genre Goccide bien diagnose,” On p. xvi Lichten¬ 
stein refers the insect to his tribe Schizoneuriens, and this must 
at present he regarded as its scientific ])osition. His remarks 
are best quoted fully for they are of signal importance :— 

“ Notre collegue M. Signoret a fait paraitre dans ie Bulletin no. 
24 de ISSl une note relative a un insecte des serres, d^crit pour la 
premiere fois par Boisduval dans son ‘ Entomologie agricole,’ sons 
le nom de Coccus laianice, et apres Ini par M. Signoret sous celui 
de Boisduvalia Jatanice^ dans sa Monographie des Aleurodes* 
Get insecte n’est ni tin Coccidien ni un Aleurodien^ c’est un 
Aphidien fort curieux, dont Je pourrai sous peu, je I’espere, 
presenter I’histoire complete de revolution. 

‘‘ La forme ailee, tres rare, ie rapproche des ScUzoneura^ dont il 

* Bull. Soc. Ent. France, 6® ser, i. 1881, p. clvii. 
i* Op. vit (6) ii. 1882, p. Ixxiv. 
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a les autennes courtes et aiinelees. N’ayant pas pu encore le faire 
pondre, j'ignore si c’est une forme emigraiite a petits a rostre, ou 
la forme pnpifere a petits sexues sans rostre, ou enfiii nn nnile. 
La forme arrondie et frangees, qui est la plus commune, me 
parait fcres voisine de celle du genre AeantJiocJiermes do Kollar, 
dont le pourtour est oime egalement d^uiie frange elegante. 

Je I’ai mis en collection sous le nom de Ceratapliis latcmice^' 
en attendant de doiiner la diagnose de toutes les formes, ce qui 
me parait indispensable pour une bonne description d’un 
Apliidien. 

“Commetout le inonde, et notre savant collugue lui-meme, avail 
oublie qii’il y «*ivait un genre JBoisduvalia dans les Aleurodes, et que 
le ni6me auteur Ta remis dans les Coccides, oii il renfernie trois 
especes {lauri Boisd., 4rcaudcitct Sign., parietariai Liclit.), ne 
vaudrait-il pas mieux considerer comme non avenue la description 
de cet Apliidien parmi les Aleurodes^ on M. Signoret rie Tajoute 
qu’a regret, et laisser Boisdiivalia comme geure de Coccides^ en 
attendant ma description,. ou celle d’un collegue plus avance que 
moi dans I’etude de I’insecte, pour mettre le Cenitapliis latanm 
k la place qu’il devra occuper un jour eutre les FampMgiens et 
les Phyiloxeriens ? ” 

In a note in the same volume (p. xxxv) Signoret refers the 
species to the family Apliidce without remarking on the changed 
position, merely stating that this species of Aphid is found ou 
an orchid {GosUa albiflora) and on many other plants. 

The insect is next (1883) noticed by Buckton t in an Appendix 
to his ‘ British Aphides,' where he expresses himself doubtful 
as to its position. He has found no male, and says only three 
specimens of the winged female have been recorded, and those 
were not taken in England. 

Yet another synonym now exists, for in 1901, Hempel J placed 
it in the genus Ceratomcima as an. sp. hradlienm ; it is met 
with on various species of palm at iS. Paulo in Brazil, on a 
species of JUpidendron^ and also on Caitlega harrisonia. Though 
he found winged and apterous females, he obtained no males. 

The most recent reference to it is Jan. 15th, 1002, in the 

* ^^CeraiaphiH a. cause de deux petites comes siuf la t6te dies toutes les fonnes 
que je eonnais jusqu'a present; uiais M. Signoret a vu aussi des Embryons 
sans comes.” 

t British Aphides: Ray Society, 1883, p. 197. 

j: Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 7, viii. p. 384. 
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' Gardeners” Clironicde,’ where Westwood’s figures are repro¬ 
duced still under the name of Asierolecanium orchidearum. 
Mr. Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, who is interested 
in the insect as being an inhabitant of the orchid-house, brought 
to my notice this article, which led to my finding Westwood’s 
original description. 

Thus it is seen that the creature has appeared under the names 
of Coccus ? lafanice, Boisd., JBoisdtmalia latanicB^ Sign., Asterole^ 
caniim orchidearum^ Westw., Qeraiafliis latanicd^ Licht., Cerato- 
vactma hrasillemis^ Hemp. Of these the name of Oerataplds 
latanim must staud. 

Sjjnonymy of Ceeataphis liATAifUE. 

Ceratapliis^ Lichtenstein (1882); [Bhynchota, Earn. Apliidldm^ 
Tribe Schizoneuriens']. 

JBoisduvalia, Signoret (1868); [nec Boisduvalia^ Desv. 1830; 

nec ’Boisduvalia^ Montre. 1855; nec JBoisdtivalia^ Sign. 1875]. 
laianicB {Ooccns ?), Boisduval, 1867,Ent. Horticole, p. 355, figs. 49, 
50 (ascribed to Qocoidcs). 

latanicB {BoisduvaUa\ Signoret, 1868, Ann. Soe. Ent. Erance, (4) 
viii. p. 400, pi. X, figs. 2,2 a [yonng] (ascribed to Aleurodidce), 
orcliideanm {Asterolecmimm)^ Westwood, 1879, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, ser. 2, xii. p. 796, fig. 131 (ascribed to Coccidcd ); 
new synonym. 

latanicB (CeratapMs), Lichtenstein, 1882, Bull. Soc. Ent. Erance, 
(6) ii. pp. xvi & Ixxiv (ascribed to ApJiidm^ tribe Schizo' 
nmriens'). 

latanicd {Cerataplm\ Buehton, 1883, Eay Society, Mon. Brit. 

Aphides, iv. p. 198, pi. 134 (ascribed to Aphides)* 
hrasiliensis (Ceratovacuna), Hempel, 1901, Ann. & Mag. ISTat. 

Hist. ser. 7, viii. p. 384 (ascribed to Aphides); new synonym. 
orcMdeanm {AsieToleoanium\ Gardeners’ Chronicle, ser. 3, xxxL 
Jan. 25th, 1902, j). 57 (ascribed to Coccidm)* 

Biology. 

In turning to the natural history of this interesting species it 
is, perhaps, not out of pla< 2 e»to briefly summarize the facts that 
are known at present. The species occurs frequently in orchid- 
houses in Britain, as the apterous parthenogenetic form; and for 
LINm JOUHIT.—ZOOLOGT, VOL. XXIX. . 7 
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one or more years about 1879, Mr, Gr. S. Saunders noticed the 
winged adult female in an orcbid-house at Bristol; be baa 
kindly given me a note on tbe subject, wbicb 17111 be found on 
p. 105, at tbe end of tbis memoir. In Brazil the winged female 
form is apparently not uncommon (cf. Ceratovacima Irasiliemis, 
Hempel, and is met with as a very rare occurrence on the 
continent of Europe—so far only three specimens have been 
recorded. Iso male has been discovered anywhere. On tbe 
Continent tbe apterous female is well known in hothouses, living 
on various species of palms and orchids. With us it always 
occurs on orchids, and has been reported from several localities— 
I have received it from Dublin, where it has been known for 
many years; aud also from Cambridge. At Kew it is, I find, 
recognized as an orchid parasite, but I could get no specimens 
from the houses there. 

Dp to the present (and apart from the recently recorded 
Brazilian form which w’e know only by description), only three 
individuals of the winged form have ever been obtained, and 
they are all females. Buckton in 1883, says the imago of this 
viviparous winged female is apparently very rare, ‘‘ for only three 
mutilated specimens are at present known. It has not yet been 
taken in England.'^ 

As regards this Brazilian form, which Hempel f described last 
year under the name of Ceratovacima 'braciliensis^ n. sp., it 
is, as already stated, another synonym for Cerataiiliis latanice, 
an opinion confirmed by Mr. R. Kew^st ead. Hempel has found no 
males, but describes, not only the adult apterous female, but also 
the larval and adult winged female. This is important evidence 
as showing that in its native countries tbis species does not 
permanently remain in the form in which it is found with us, and 
as shown in Plate 12. It forms conspicuous groups or colonies 
on leaves and fiower-stems of and other orchids, 

and can he procured all the year round. The colonies consist of 
individuals of all ages, from the small pale yellow young which 
actively wander about, to the round black immotile adults with 
their characteristic halo of white was. The youngest forms, 
measuring about 5 mm. (or less) in length, are free from this 
fringe of was ; the pair of dark eyes, situated anteriorly near the 

British Aphides, Bay Society, 1883. 
t Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 7, viii. (1901) p. 384. 
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edge of the body, are easily seen because the general colour of the 
creature is pale yellow. In this condition they move about freely 
on the plant, but their wanderings are not very extensive, and, 
in a state of nature, the species could scarcely rely on these young 
forms as the sole means of dissemination. In their native 
countries this probably is effected by the winged forms. Later 
on the early form becomes covered with a powdery white secre¬ 
tion, but still there is no definite ring round the margin of the 
body such as marks the older stages. 

In the active or locomotive early form the antennae are rather 
stout and blunt; they are composed of a basal joint and four 
segments, of which the last is the longest (PI. 12. fig. 4); at its tip it 
carries several setae and a hook or claw, and there are, in addition, 
one or two setae on each of the other segments. The last three 
joints of the antennae are ringed (PL 12. figs. 3, 5). Between 
the antennae, on the front of the head, are two small horns in all 
the specimens I have seen, and in all forms according to Henipel 
and Lichtenstein; but Signoret * states that in some young 
there are no traces of these horns, and suggests that this may 
be a sexual difference f. In this early condition the body is 
elongated and the dorsum is but slightly convex; the head and 
thorax make up almost one-half of the length of the body, being 
clearly marked off from the abdomen by a groove; the articu¬ 
lation of the body is very obvious at this stage. The legs are 
not yet hidden by the marginal waxy secretion, which makes its 
appearance later. The tarsi are two-jointed, and are armed 
with setae, and end with two strong recurved bristles or claws ; 
all the segments bear scattered seta, and in all respects are 
formed normally as in Aphis. The rostrum is proportionately 
longer in this stage than it is in the adult, for it reaches beyond 
the posterior coxse; the basal section is bulbous, and the third 
and terminal joint is pointed; each of the first two parts bears 
a pair of setaj, while the third, or last, is provided with two 
pairs. 

This form is succeeded by one of an ocbreous green colour, 
larger in size, and in which the body has developed, round the 
margin, the ring of tubercles from which, later, the fringe of 

^ Ann. Soc. Eni Prance, 4* ser, Tui. (1868) p. 400. 

t See footnote, p. 94, 


7 ^ 
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was is secreted. The ejes are still conspicuous as dark red-brown 
spots. The body, still pow^dered over with a fine white dust 
which soon disappears, is broader than in the preceding stage 
and is less flattened. The antennse and legs are unchanged; the 
head is less pointed, and the rostrum ends between tlie second 
and third legs. 

As the adult condition is approached the activity becomes less, 
while the colour deepens and the body becomes more round in 
outline and more arched dorsally The adult insect (Ph 12. flg. 2), 
like a Coccid, is fixed by the suctorial proboscis to the host plant, 
and appears as a dark, almost black, rounded excrescence, 
surrounded by a conspicuous fringe of white wax ; it is about 
1*50 mm. in length and 1*25 mm. in width; the anteiinje are about 
*23 mm. in length, but are usually hidden by the border of wax. 
Across the dorsal surface, about halfway back, is a deep furrow, 
caused by the articulation becoming more marked in these two 
segments, separating the thorax from the abdomen, and so the 
insect has the appearance of being, to some extent, divided 
across the middle. Dorsally, in the posterior region of the 
body, are two cornicles as shown in figs. 7-9. The eyes are now 
inconspicuous. 

The confusion that has grown up in the literature relating to 
this insect has been due, as I have already stated, to the fact 
that it closely resembles many Coccidcd and Aleiiroclidm. Tlie 
three great families of these insects— Coccid( b, Aleurodidac^ 
Aphidm —have, so far as outward appearance goes, much in 
common, and systematically the members of these families are 
distinguished from one another by such minor points as differ¬ 
ences in the number of joints in the feet and antennae. But the 
real distinctions are biological, occurring in the life-histories— 
the Goccidce going through a complex metamorphosis which is 
totally different in the two sexes, resulting in the production of 
imagoes where the two sexes differ completely. The Aleimdidce) 
though they show a remarkable series of jnetamoi'phoses, are 
identical in the two sexes, and these are constantly produced in 
each generation, the development resulting in the production of 
the normal Hemipterous form, alike for male and female. 
The Aphidm^ on the other hand, exhibit a very different and 
striking series of changes, the unique feature of which is that the 
development is, so to speak, spread over a number of suecossivo 
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generations, resulting in the production of a winged sexual form 
in cases where winged individuals have previously occurred in the 
cycle of generations. The life-history of CeraiapMs latanics is 
very different from that of the Ooccidm, 

This insect has now been under observation for more than 
a year in Cambridge, and though the investigation has been of a 
somewhat desultory nature, owing to the lack of a special labora¬ 
tory in which to pursue such work, yet nothing has been found 
to suggest in any w^ay that the conditions of form and development 
mentioned above have been departed from by any individuals. 
Specimens have been collected from time to time by Miss M. A, 
Sharp and myself, and submitted to examination with a view to 
ascertaining whether any diversity, other than that of age, could 
be detected among them, but we have failed to find any indication 
of sucb diversity. M oreover, all figures and records that exist 
of the insects in this country exhibit it in this form only. 
Westwood’s figures of the specimens obtained from Dublin in 
iS79 show the young and adult forms as we have them now at 
Cambridge. Buckton’s figures and remarks give evidence of the 
same uniformity. 

All the observations, then, that have been made in this country 
lead to the belief that the species exhibits here only one form whiel/ 
reproduces parthenogenetically in an uninterrupted manner. 
Parthenogenesis extending over a variable number of generations 
is, of course, a very common occurrence among Aphides ; and it is 
probable that even in climates (such as the Isle of Bourbon, 
Brazil, <fec,) where the winged females of this species are pro¬ 
duced not infrequently, that it is still an important, if not an 
exclusive, mode of perpetuating the species. No males have yet 
been discovered anywhere. Eemarkable as this fact is, it is not 
without parallel, but it is extremely unusual for this mode of 
reproduction to be the concomitant of a metamorpholie ontogeny 
repeated nuinterrupteuly from generation to generation. It is 
possible that the parthenogenetic reproduction of Aphides can be 
carried on for a great number of generations; indeed, such 
continuity has been shown to exist, though its limits have not 
yet bet'U determined. 

Cefataphis latanics in this country appears to he entirely 
deprived of the complex life-history found in its allies (on which 
I shall subsequently enlarge). In the Cambridge Natural 
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History ^ Hr. Sharp says :—“ The simple form of Aphid life may 
be described as follows :—Eggs are laid iu the autumn and 
hatch in the spring, giving rise to females of an imperfect 
character having no wings ; these produce living young partbeno- 
genetically, and this process may be repeated for a few or for 
many generations, and there may be in these generations a greater 
or less number of winged individuals, and perhaps a few males. 
After a time when temperature falls, or when the supply of food 
is less in quantity, or after a period of deliberate abstention from 
food, sexual individuals are produced, and fertilized eggs are laid 
w^bich hatch in the spring, and the phenomena are repeated. In 
other cases these phenomena are added to or rendered more 
complicated by the intercalated parthenogenetic generations 
exhibiting well-marked metamorphosis, of kinds such as occur in. 
apterous or winged insects ; while again the habits of successive 
generations may differ greatly, the individuals of some genera¬ 
tions dwelling in galls, while those of other generations live 
underground on roots.” 

It being taken for granted that Geraiaj^hh latanim as found 
in Britain is an Aphid, although it departs biologically very 
widely from that group of Insects, inasmuch as it appears to be 
totally deprived of those successioual metamorphoses that are 
so characteristic of it becomes interestiug to inquire 

how this arises. In order to make my ideas on this point 
comprehensible it is advisable briefly to summarize Pergande’s t 
receut remarkable discoveries as to the life-histories of migratory 
Aphides. Although the results are only lately published, he has 
been prosecuting this inquiry for more than 20 years. The 
simplest form of Aphid-life is that described by Hr. Siiarp, and 
quoted above, while tlie moat complex is that described by 
Pergande. He shows that these migratory Aphides exhibit the 
most complex form^^ not merely of ontogenesis, but also of the 
cycles of generations that are so marvellous in this family. He 
has discovered that these creatures possess, in their ontogeny, an 

aleurodiform ” stage, to which our hothouse inhabitant bears 
a most striking resemblance. The allied forms which Porgancle 
studied are Sorma^pJm Jiamamelidis^ Pitch, and Samamelistes 

* Insects, part ii. p. 582. 

t U,S, Dep. Agrie., Ent. 1901, no. 0. “ The Lifo-history of two Species of 
Plant-lice, inhabiting both the Witch-hazel and Birch.”, 
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spinostts, Shimer, Apliids that make galls on the leaves o£ the 
witch-hazel (Hamamelis virgmiana) in North America. The 
individuals in the gall pass through a metamorphosis, appearing 
ia a different form after each ecdjsis. The individuals of this 
generation are not winged, but remain on the host plant, and 
produce a second generation within the walls of the gall. The 
individuals of this generation also undergo their development 
and metamorphosis inside the gall, but they differ essentially from 
those of the first generation inasmuch as they develop wings and 
all ultimately leave the shelter of the gall. 

Prom the witch-hazel these winged forms migrate to the hirch 
(JBefitla nigra\ where they immediately place their young, so 
that the species now lives not in galls but exposed on birch- 
leaves. This third generation undergoes a complex meta¬ 
morphosis, the successive instars being very different from one 
another; the last instar so closely resembles many Aleiirodidcs^ 
that Pergande has called it the “ aleurodiform stage. In 
calling it “ aleurodiform ” it may be as well to remark here 
that it is the young Aleiirodes which the Aphis resembles, and 
not the adult form. 

While living on the birch, two other aleurodiform generations 
(L e, the fourth and fi(th) are passed through, but they differ 
only very slightly from the third. 

The sixth generation is remarkably different. In this genera¬ 
tion the insect is winged and leaves the birch to return io the 
hazel. It may safely be taken for granted that hitherto all 
the individuals produced have been females, but a seventh 
generation arises in which both sexes occur. Eggs are* laid 
before the leaves appear in the spring, the young hatching from 
these eggs start the galls, and the life-cycle is begun once 
more. 

From this work by Pergande it will be seen that Ceratapliu 
latanim found on orchids corresponds to the aleurodiform stage 
of a migratory Aphis, such as he has described in the ease of 
HorviapJiis hamamelidk and its ally. In these insects, however, 
the stage is transitory, and is usually succeeded by a winged 
form; but in the case of Oeratapliis in Britain, it seems that 
no farther stage is reached. So far as the observations in 
Cambridge go, they lead us to believe that this aleurodiform 
stage is the permanent condition of, the insect j in spite of the 
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fact that no males have been found, j^^et in the colonics there 
are always young forms: thus the reproduction as carried on in 
this country must bo solely parthenogonetie, and since the 
creature is not in the true imago condition, it is a sort of 
pjedogenesis as well as parthenogenesis. Possibly this condition 
results from the fact that the creatures live in hothouses where 
the climatic conditions are constant and the food-supply 
uniform, whereas in a state of nature one or both of these 
factors might he varied. If these natural conditions could be 
imitated, we should perljaps succeed in getting other generations 
to follow on this aleurodiform stage. In the case of JECormapliis 
hamamelidis, the generation which leaves the gall does so on 
account of the food becoming used up. The CeratapJds on 
orchids in our greenhouses does not experience this, for the food- 
supply is fairly constant, and also the atmospheric environment: 
thus it seems probable there is no incentive to produce the 
winged form. 

Our insect, therefore, is seen to exhibit the simple condition 
of life-cycles as described by Dr. Sharp, while its ontogenetic 
and morphological form is that which occurs as part of the 
complex series of generations so lucidly depicted by Pergande. 
These facts lead to the supposition that it is oue of the 
migratory Aphides that has been deprived of the series of meta¬ 
morphoses, owing to an artificial mode of life. 

When Huxley studied Aphides, the remarkable phenomena 
that he met with so impressed him that he devoted considerable 
attention to their bearing on the questions of individuality and 
the individual in Biology. Since then, the discoveries that 
have been made in this group of Insects have rendered the 

^ Signorefs suggestion that the dijBTereneos he observed in the larvie may be 
sexual, is probably incorrect, if we may judge from the Hfe-historios of tbo 
species described by Pergande. In the latter, the sexual forms are produced 
in a special fnal generation, quite distinct from the proeediug gononitions 
of parihenogenetie individuals. The larva) that Signorot thought might bo 
males (differing from the others mainly in posaesaing no frontal liorns) 
occurred indiscriminately, and not in a special sexual generation, as described 
by Pergande. It is probable that those Signoret states as being without 
horns wore merely very early larvm in which these orgims were not yet fully 
developed; I have often found in \Qxy young individuals that the horns are 
almost imdisccTuiblo. 
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proLlem still more complicated and difficult. Huxley^'* says: 
“ Every organized being has been formless and will again be 
formless; the individual animal or plant is the su7n of the 
incessant changes wdiich succeed one another between these 

two periods of rest.”.[the individual] is the sum of 

the phenomena presented by a single life: in other words, it is 
all those animal forms which proceed from a single egg taken 
together.” 

Herbert Spencer, how^ever, holds a totally different view 
from that which Huxley formulated. His opinion is given in 
the chapter on “Individuality” in the first edition of the 
* Principles of Biology,’ written in 1864. Admitting the many 
difficulties wdiich surround the subject, he proceeds to discuss 
the validity of the theory that the whole product of a single 
fertilized germ shall be regarded as the true individual, whether 
such whole product he organized as one or many masses that 
are partially or completely separate. He thinks this is an 
undesirable definition, for it involves the application of the 
word individual to numerous separate living bodies, a meaning 
strikingly in conflict with the ordinary conception of the word. 
As an example of this he instances the case of Aphid^^ “ wdiere 
the organism is but an infinitesimal part of the germ-product; 
and yet has that completeness required for sexual reproduc¬ 
tion .[If the individual is constituted by the wliole 

germ-product, whether continuously or discontinuously de¬ 
veloped, then, not only must individuality be denied to each 
of the imperfect Aphides, but also to each of the perfect males 
and females; since no one of them is more than a minute 
fraction of the total germ-product] ” f. As he cannot therefore 
adopt this view, he endeavours to “make the best practicable 
compromise,” with the knowledge that there is no definition of 
individuality which is unobjectionable. The essential idea of the 
conception of individuality he takes to be union among parts of 
the object and separateness j&om other objects; it also involves 
the manifestation of Life, which he regards as “the definite 
combination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and 

* ScientijEic Memohs of Thomas Henry Huxley, i. p. 147- London, 18i)S, 
(The date of the original paper is 1852.) 

t This sentence is omitted in the 1896 edition. 
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successive, in correspondence with external co-existences and 
sequences.” A biological individual is therefore one which 
possesses the power to live alone, given suitable conditions, and 
which is a w'holiy or partially independent organized mass, 
arising continuously or discontinuously: “ w'^e must accord the 
title to each separate aphis, each polype of a polypedom . . . . ” 
There are anomalies, which he regards as inevitable, if the 
hypothesis of Evolution is correct, for organic forms must have 
arisen by insensible gradations; but be concludes the chapter 
by saying : “We must be content with a course which commits 
us to the smallest number of incongruities; and this course is, 
to consider as an individual, any organized mass [centre or 
axis] * that is capable of independently carrying on that 
continuous adjustment of inner to outer relations wdiich 
constitutes Life.” 

Since the period at which Huxley and Spencer wrote, our 
hnowdedge of the cycles of generations in JpMda has become 
more extended, and the life-histories have been found in many, 
cases to be extremely complex. As has been stated above, in 
tlie case of Cerataplds latanice in this country, the species is 
apparently maintained permanently by parthenogenetic psedo- 
genesis of an aleurodifurm instar. According to Huxleyview, 
we must consider all the specimens co-existent in different parts 
of this country, and those of all past generations that have 
presented the same phenomena, as a single individual. 

It is well known to modern zoologists that there exists a 
great variety of individuals, individualities, and individual 
lives; and Spencer’s definition is clearly more convenient 
practically than Huxley’s, though it conveys no connotation of 
this variety. 

The permanent, or quasi-permanent, condition of Oerataplm 
latanicd in this country lends additional support to the view, at 
present accepted very widely, that iu polymorphic insects the 
particular form attained by an individual is determined by the 
food. In Sormaphis Jiamamelidis the form is altered when the 
food becomes inadequate, and recourse is had to living on 
the leaves of another tree. On this the aleurodiform generations 
are maintained till the nutriment fails in the autumn, when 
winged forms are again produced. As the conditions under 


^ Omitted in 1898 edition. 
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which Ceraiaiyhis latanios lives in our hothouses are, roughlv 
speaking, constant, especially as regards an equable supply 
o£ nutriment, we may conjecture that this is responsible for the 
permanence of the aleurodiform stage, "Whether the form of 
the creature can be altered by interference with its food-supply 
is a very interesting subject for experiment. Prom this point of 
view it is of great importance that the converse experiments 
should be made on Sormaphis^ or on some other migratory 
Aphis, with a view to ascertaining whether, by supplying 
successive generations with a constant supply of food under 
equable conditious of temperature, &c., the creature could be 
maintained for many generations, or permanently, in the 
aleurodiform stage. 

Another factor, beyond the constant conditions of food and 
temperature, that may increase the tendency to the stability 
o£ this transitory form, may j>erhaps be found in its partbeno- 
genetic reproduction; for it has been pointed out that 
parthenogenesis in Inseeta is very commonly concomitant with 
the product ion of young that are all of one sex. 

I am well aware of the incompleteness and inadequacy of the 
“vdews expressed in this paper, but if this communication shall 
lead to experiments being instituted with this creature, then my 
object will be attained. 


Arr-EKDix, 

As stated on p. 95, when this paper was read, Mr. G. S. 
Saunders made some suggestions on the subject, the most 
important of which was that in 1879 he observed the winged 
female. With his permission I append Ids remarks:—“I was 
staying with an uncle of mine at Clifton near Bristol, who had a 
large collection of orchids, in May 1879, when I found this insect 
in considerable numbers on the leaves of various orchids, but 
most commonly on Cypripediums. Knowing very little at that 
time about insects of this nature, I took the apterous females 
for one of the Qoccidas^ and I found a short account of the 
insect in Boisduvars ‘ Essai sur TEntomologie Horticole.’ One 
day I was surprised to find some of the larvae had become pupae; 
later on I found the females, w^hich I then took for males, 
and finding that Boisduval stated that the males were un¬ 
known, I wrote to Signoret slating that I had found the males. 
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I forget if I sent him specimens or only described the insect: he 
replied that what I had found were probably females. I found 
these winged females were not nearly so common as the 
apterous ones, still at various times I must have found a hundred 
or so. I think I noticed this insect in its different conditions two 
or three years, and then my uncle got a new head-gardener and 
Gemtaioliis vanished, and I saw it no more.” 

Mr. Saunders also kindly sent me some drawings made in 
1879 of the winged female, and some details of structure, similar 
to those that have already appeared in Bnekton’s work: in 
addition there are also some figures of the nymphal condition, 
one of which I have added to Plate 12 (fig. 6) as no previous 
illustration of this instar has been published. 

On March 11th, 1903, Mr. Saunders wrote to say that 
‘*On carefully examining some dried specimens of OeratapMs 
latanim which I had mounted on card, I noticed what I do not 
think had ever been discovered before, that the apterous female 
has cornicles; Buckton has not noticed them evidently. You 
do not show them in your drawing, and I certainly never saw 
them in the specimens I examined when fresh. I have just 
made a drawing under the camera lucida, which I enclose with 
my other drawings.” I find this discovery of Mr. Saunders is 
correct, and I have added sketches of the cornicles as they exist 
in the adult (PI. 12. figs. 7-9). I^either Mr. Saunders nor I 
liave found them in the young larvae; he says “ they are not in 
the winged forms, but are present in the pupae.” 

The occurrence of the winged female in England for one or 
more seasons twenty-four years ago is of considerable interest 
in connection with the peculiar life-cycle of this creature, and, 
on the whole, lends, it appears to me, additional support to the 
view I suggest, viz., that the extent of life-cycle, or the number 
and variety of the instars that go to make up the life-history 
of this creature, are determined by the conditions under which 
they live. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 12. 

Fig, 1. C^pripedmm witli Ceraiapkh laimicB^in situ’; natural size. 

2. Dorsal yiew of adult, showing the cornicles. Length = 1*5 mm., 

wi(Uh=l‘25 inm. (By an oversight, this figure is inverted.) 

3. Winged female (by G-. S. Saunders). 

4. Dorsal view of larva in which the fringe of wax has developed. 

5. Enlarged view of same from the ventral surface, showing the proboscis, 

ringed antennjfi, frontal horns, &c. Length=*55 lum., width=*4 mm,, 
length of antennae ~ *25 mm. 

C. Pupa of the winged female (by G. S. Saunders), 

7, 8, 9. Cornicle: (a) from above, (5) from the side, (<?) in section, 
(By G. S. Saunders.) 
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Observations on Freshwater ]R,hizopocls, with some Hemarks on 
tlieir Classification. By Gr. S. West, M.A., F.L.S., Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural History at the Eoyal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 

[Eead 16th April, 1903.] 

(Plate 13.) 

Since my first communication to the Linnean Society on the 
subject of freshwater Ehizopods, in 1901,1 have bad the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining a considerable amount of material from 
some of the outlying districts of the British Isles, and several 
animals of this class have come under my notice concerning 
which I can find no previous mention. Two of these are un¬ 
described species of the genus JSyalosplienia, one is a species of 
Sphenoderia with a prettily constructed shell, and another is a 
strange nude form referable to Cienkowski’s genus Nuclearia. 

Ehizopods are almost cosmopolitan in their distribution, and 
few animals exbibit a wider range of variation. In many cases 
it is almost impossible to define clearly their specific difierences, 
and little attention has been given in the past to the study of 
the variation of the more ab undant forms. 

Altitude .appears to have little effect on most species of 
Ehizopods, as they occur in abundance in suitable localities up 
to several thousands of feet above the sea-level. Leidy ’^^has 
collected them at 10,000 ft. in the Hinta Mountains; and I have 
observed Trinema enchehjs in collections from the Chilian Andes 
at 11,000 ft. There is apparently no restriction of special forms 
to alpine or subalpine situations t, although a few species, such 
as Asmlina seminulum and lleleopera petricoJa^ are most frequent 
in elevated districts, and a few others seem to have a preference 
for low-lying ponds and ditches. 

In examining a large number of collections from the "West of 
Scotland, it was noticed that Ehizopods were relatively less 
abundant in the Outer Hebrides than on the maiulaud of 
Sutherland and Inverness. As the collections numbered more 
than 500, and were fairly representative, this feature, although 

^ Leidy, Freshw. Ehiz. K. Amer. 1879, p. 13. 

t This is also fairly evident from the lists of alpine and subalpine Ehizopods 
recorded from Sweden and Finland by Lagerheim. Cf, Gool. Foren. ForhandL 
1902, Bel. xxiii. HilFt. 6, no. 209, pp. 471-472, 
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possiblj quite accidental, is deserving of notice. The following 
species were observed from the Outer Hebrides :— 

Prom Lewis:— J^mleana cons 2 ncua. Amoeba proteus^ Coclilio- 
pocliimi bilimbosum, Arcella vidfjaris and var. gihbosa^ Centropyxis 
aeuleata^ Bifflugia constricta^ B, pyriforinis^ D, acuminata^ D, Solo- 
wetzJcii, B, corona^ B, glohilosa^ Nehela collaris^ N. jiabellulum, 
N» carwuita^ Heleopera p&lrioola^ Quadrula symmetrica^ Ewjlypha 
alveolata^ E, ciliata, Sphenoderia lenta^ Assalina seniinuhim^ Trinema 
enclielys^ Cyphodey'ia ampuTlaeea. 

Prom Harris ;—Vampyrella lateritia, Felomyxa palustris. Amoeba 
verrucosa, BactylospiJicBrlum radiosum, Cochliopodium hilimbosum, 
Arcella vulgaris, A. discoides, Ceyitropyxis aculeata, Biffiigia 
pyriforrais, B, glohulosa, Nehela Jlahelhdwm, Quadrula symmetrica^ 
Hycdosphema platystoma, Euglypha alveolata, E. ciliaia, E, cristata, 
Trinema enchelys, PampJiagus hyaUmis. 

Prom North Uist: —Bactylospliesrium radiosum, Arcella vulgaris, 
Centroptyxis aculeata, Bifflugia p>yj^iformis, B, acuminata, E. globu- 
losa, Nthela collaris, I'riiwna euchclys, Euglypha ciliata, Quadrula 
symmetrica. 

From South Hist; —Amoeba verrucosa, Bactylosphcerium Q\uliosiim, 
Arcella vidgaris and var. gibbosa, Centropyxis aculeata, Bijjiugla 
constricta, B, ptyriformis, B, acuminata, Nehela collaris, Euglypha 
ciliata, Sphenoderia lenta, Trinema enchelys. 

Prom Benbecula; —Amoeba proteus, Arcella vulgaris, Bifflugia 
globulosa, B. pyriformis, Euglypha alveolata, E, ciliata, Trinema 
enchelys. 

The two following species were collected on St. Mary’s, Scilly 
Islands, and add to the distribution of British Ehizopods:— 
Amoeba verrucosa and Bifflugia glohulosa. 

The systematic position of Vampyrella and allied genera has 
long been a matter of considerable doubt. It seems clear that 
the two genera Vampyrella and Nuclearia are very closely allied, 
on account of their structure and the nature of their pseudo¬ 
podia, even though the latter genus does not possess the curious 
red pigment found in the protoplasm of Vampyrella, It seems 
equally clear that they can hardly be retained in Lankester’s 
^ Proteomyxa/ a group instituted to include a number of genera 
concerning which more information was required. The long 
pseudopodia of Vampyrella are straight, often radiating, and 
always considerably attenuated towards a fine apex; they are 
frequently branched, and the branching takes place almost 
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invariably netai' their broad bases. Tlie same is true of Cien- 
kowaki’s Ntoclearia\ but in several other genera v/hich were 
included in the ‘ Proteomyxa/ such as 'Brotomyxa^ Haeckel, and 
Biomyxa^ Leidy, the pseudopodia are anastomofiing and ofteJi 
very irregular; they are bent and of variable width, exhibiting 
none of the rigidity shown by the straigliter pseudopodia of 
Vampyrella or Nuclearia. The entire animals can he likened 
unto a Qromia without its shell, w^hereas such is not the case in 
Vampyrella or Nuclearia, 

The nuclei of the diferent forms of EIdzopods are very similar 
and exhibit little variation in structure. The characters of the 
nucleus are to my mind of much less importance in these 
animals than might at first be imagined, and are of little 
classificatory value. It is difficult to see how such a uniformity 
of character as is exhibited by the nuclei of Ehizopods could bo 
utilized as a basis of classification. The nucleus may also bo 
absent in some species of a genus, although present in others 
{qL Oochliopodium 

Considering the foregoing facts, it appears advisable to remove 
the two genera Ymipyrella and Muclearia from tlie ‘Pi’oteo- 
myxa,’ chiefly on account of the nature of their pseudopodia, and 
place them in a separate order of the class Ehizopoda—the order 
‘ Yampyrellida ’ By the establishment of this order the fresh- 
w^ater Ehizopods fall under four orders, which are characterized- 
as follows;— 

Order 1. Proteomyxa. ISTude Ehizopods which in the amav 
boid condition possess an irregular mass of body-proto¬ 
plasm, often reticulate, and anastoming pseudopodia of 
considerable irregularity. 

e. g. Leidy; Gtymnopliry^^ Cienk. 

Order 2. Vampyrellida. Nude Ehizopods which in the 
amoeboid condition possess a body-protoplasm of more or 
less definite form, frequently globular or often elongated; 
with straight attenuated pseudopodia, often branclsed at 
the base. 

e. g. Vampyrella^ Cienk. (inch Zeptophrys^ Hertwig 
and Lesser); IZuelearia, Cienk. (inch Melioplirys^ 
G-reeff). 

* Cf. G. S. West, “ Some British Preshw. Ehiz. and Heliozoa/’ tTonrn. Linn. 

23ool sxviii. 1901, pp. 308 & 333. 
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Order 3. Amceljcea. Kude Ehizopods whieli in the amoeboid 
condition possess a very irregular mass of body-proto¬ 
plasm; pseudopodia lobose, varying in form from mere 
undulations of the surface to elongate blunt processes 
(rarely attenuated and acute), sometimes branched, but 
never reticulate. 

e. g. Amceha^ Ehrenb,, Felomysca^ Greefi, Dactylo- 
s^hceritm^ Hertwig <fe Xiesser. 

Order 4. Testacea. EHzopods in which the body-proto- 
plasm is enclosed in a shell of variable construction; 
pseudopodia blunt and lobose or thread-like and atten¬ 
uated to fine points, often branched and rarely reticulate, 
e. g. Diffiugia^ Leclerc, Arcella^ Ehrenb., JSughj- 
plia^ Dujardin, JBamjgJiagus, Bailey, Dijglophrys^ 
Barker, &e., <&c. 

The following is a systematic account of some of the most 
interesting Ehizopods I have recently examined. 


Class EHIZOPODA. 

Order VampyrelMa. 

Genus Nucleabia, Oienkowshi. 

1. ISrircLEABiA coiTSPiouA, sp. u. (PI, 13. figs, 16-19.) 

Protoplasmic body subglobose or angularly rounded; proto¬ 
plasm undifferentiated, grannlose, containing numerous large 
vacuoles, with a single large spherical nucleus which exhibits a 
punctate appearance; pseudopodia fairly numerous, stout, rigid, 
generally with one or two branches which are a little divergent 
and attenuated to fine points. 

Diameter of body 83-120 p ; length of pseudopodia 17-64 jw. 

JHah, In boggy pools, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

This Ehizopod occurred in considerable profusion amongst 
numerous Desmids and other Aigm in small pools. The animals 
are of much larger size than AT. delicatula^ Cienk., or AT. simplear^ 
Cienk., and the protoplasm is much more vacuolated. There is 
a single nucleus present in each individual, but no contractile 
vacuoles were observed. The pseudopodia are protruded irregu¬ 
larly from the surface of the body-protoplasm, often in small 
clusters. They are broad at the base, generally straight and 

ninijr, jotiBK.—-zoonoGT, voii. xxxx. 8 
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much attenuated, and almost always branched. Except for their 
perfectly smooth exterior and absence of j^Taunles, they arc very 
like those present in the genus Vcimpp’ella. 

This species is a voracious feeder, and many of the individuals 
were gorged with Desmids. The protoplasm contained no grooii 
colouring-matter, the chlorophyll of the Desmids disappearing 
very soon after ingestion. The pseudopodia were frequently 
entirely retracted, the animals then remaining in a quiescent 
state for a long time (fig. 18). In this state they much resembled 
the quiescent stages of Vampp^ella pedata^ Klein, but could bo 
distinguished by the numerous vacuoles and the absence of the 
red pigment. 

Slight stimulation of the animals, either mechanical or with 
reagents, caused a contraction of the pseudopodia, so that they 
became undulated, as shown in fig. 19. 

I have previously pointed out that Heteroplirys variems^ 
Schulze, is identical with Seliaphrys mriabilis^ Greeff, and that 
the animals in question do not belong to Archer’s genus Hetero- 
pTirys, I am now quite convinced that both are forms of 
Cienkowski’s Wuelearia delicatula^ and are Ehizopods which 
should be placed in the order Vampyrellida. 

Genus Vampteella, Clenhoivski. 

2. Vampteella eateeitia, Leidy^ Fresluo, EJih. K Amer, 
1879, p. 253, pi. 45. figs. 10-16.—Amoeba lateritia, Fresenius^ 
1856-8.—Yampyrella Spirogyrse, Gienk. in Archiv fur mikr^ 
Amt* i. 1865, p. 218, pis. 12-18. figs. 44-56. 

Sal* West of Tarbert, Harris, Outer Hebrides. 

Numerous examples were observed amongst various algte, but 
all of them were sluggish, and none were observed feeding. 


Order Amoeboea. 

Eamily Lob os a. 

Genus Pelomtxa, Greeff* 

3. Pelomtxa palusteis, in Archiv fur miJer* Anat* x. 
1870, pp. 51-72, pis, 3-4. 

Sah. Near Tarbert, Harris, Outer Hebrides. 

Not uncommon in boggy pools amongst submerged Bphagnmi* 
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Genus DAOTTLOSPHiEEiUM, Kertwig ^ Lesser* 

4. BAOTXnosPHJERitrM EADIOSTJM, 'Blodkmann^ Lie miTcr, Thier- 
welt des Susswass., L Lrotozoa (Hamburg, 1895), p. 14.—Amoeba 
radiosa, JShrenh, 

Lah. Gortahork, Co- Donegal, Ireland. 

From the above locality a number of curious forms of tbis 
Hhizopod were observed in wbicb tbe pseudopodia were distinctly- 
twisted (fig. 2 ). This was not merely the condition of one or 
two pseudopodia of a single individual, but was general among 
the majority of the specimens. The condition was not brought 
about by any specially applied stimulation, and, although the 
pseudopodia exhibited slow movements, they made no attempt 
to unwind themselves. The same state was noticed and figured 
by Penard (in M 6 m. Soc. Phys. et d’Hist. Hat. Geneve, tom.xxxi. 
no. 2,1890, pi. 2 . fig. 75) from Wiesbaden. 

Diameter of body 16-19 ju; length of pseudopodia 23-46 fi. 


Order Testacea. 

Family AeceiiLiha. 

Genus Dieplugia, Leclero* 

5. Dieelugia ACumNATA, Blvrenh* Infi&s* 1838, p. 131, pL 9. 
fig. 3 ; Leidy^ Freshw, Bliiz, JST, Amer. 1879, p. 109, pi. 13. 

Yar. AMPHORA, G. S, West^ m Joi^rn* Linn. Sog., ZooL xxviii. 
(1901), p. 319.—D. amphora, Fenard, in Mem. Soo. Phys, et 
d^JEList, Nat* Geneve,^ tom. xxxi. no. 2, 1890, p. 139, pi. 13. 
figs. 55-65. 

Some strange forms of this variety were observed from T Poel 
Eras, H. Wales, in which large numbers of the empty cells of 
Chlorolotrys regidaris, Bohlin, were incorporated with the shell. 
They were certainly the most extraordinary Bhizopod-shells I 
have ever examined. The ceils of the alga are globular and 
the cell-walls are siliceous, and the entire shed of the Lifflugia 
appeared to be built up of an accumulation of the empty cells of 
the unicellular alga. Length of shells 260-290 /i. 

6 . DiEPniTGiA SoLOWETZKir, Mereschh, j L&vander^ " Material 
zur Kenntniss der Wasserfauna in der Umyehung von Helsingfors^ 
Aeta Soc, Fauna et Flora Fennicae, xii. no. 2, 1894, p. 18, 

8 * 
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pi. 1. fig. 13.—D. elegans, Fenard, 1. c. p. 140, pi. 4. figs. 4-11.— 
B. acuminata, Wirenh., Yfxr. elegans, G, S. WeMn m Journ. Linn. 
Soc.i ZooL xxviii. (1901) p. 319, pi. 28. figs. 11-12. 

Bah, Ebiconich, Sutbcrland. 

It seems probable thait this Lifflurjia retains its cliaractcrs 
Buflaciently well to be regarded in the light of a species. The 
attenuated apex is always bent at a considerable angle from the 
longitudinal axis and is invariably perforated. The size of tlio 
shell is also much less than the average size of Z). acuminata, 
Ehrenb. 

Grenus Neb el a, Leidy, 

7. Nebela dentistoma, Temard , I , c, p. 162, pi. G. figs. 98-100; 
pi. 7. figs. 1-5.— Q, S, West, in Joimi, Linn. Boc., Zool, xxviii. 
(1901) p. 322.—JN". crenulata, Cash, 

Bab, Lund’s Eell, N. Yorkshire; amongst mosses. 

Genus Hyalosphenia, Stein. 

8 . IIyalosphenia platystoma, sp. n. (PL 13. figs. 3-G.) 

■Eather small; shell ovoid iu front view, with a semcireular apex 

and a widely truncate base, consisting of a colourless, transparent, 
chitinoid membrane; sides of shell slightly convex and mouth 
very wide; iu side view, sliell narrowly ovoid, with no trace of a 
constriction towards the apex, slightly notched at the mouth. 
Protoplasmic body held in position by several fine strands 
passing to the inner surface of the sliell, inferior part clear, 
superior part granular and filled with food-particles; pseudo- 
podia two, short and lobose; nucleus dorsal and prominent; 
contractile vacuoles not observed. 

Length of shell 40-42 /n; breadth of sliell 28-32 breadth 
of mouth 21-26 /x; thickness of shell 14*-15 

Bob. Near Tarbert, Harris, Outer Hebrides. 

Numerous active specimens of the above species were observed 
in a collection from a 8;plagnum-hog, Tlie small size of tho 
shell and the extremely broad mouth are features which easily 
distinguish it. In the side view, there is no trace of a con¬ 
striction towards the apex of the shell, and there is a distinct 
line of demarcation between the lower part of the body-pro¬ 
toplasm, which gives origin to the pseudopodia, and the upper 
granular portion. 
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The species stawds nearest to JET. mimita, Cash (Trans. Man¬ 
chester Micr. Soc. 1891, p. 49, pi. 11. figs. 3-4), hut the form of 
the shell is different, the mouth being much broader and more 
truncate, and the body-protoplasm and pseudopodia exhibit 
rather different characters. 

9. Htadosphenia inconspictta, sp. n. (PI. 13. figs. 7-11.) 

Yery minute; shell thin, of a reddish-brown colour, in front 
view with an almost circular outline, the basal portion being 
sliglitly protracted to form a short neck mouth small and 
truncate; in side view, shell ovate-elliptical in form, with a 
notched mouth. Protoplasmic body occupying only about halt’ 
the cavity of the shell and furnished with a small nucleus; with 
one short pseudopodium; contractile vacuoles not observed. 

Length of shell 14'5~17 /x; breadth of shell 12*5-16 /x; 
breadth of mouth 6*5-7*7 /x; thickness of shell 8*6 /x. 

JIal, Lough Gartau, Co. Donegal, Ireland. 

This minute JELyalos^henia^ which is considerably smaller than 
any other known species, was observed in quantity from the 
above locality in May 1901. The almost circular outline of the 
shell and the reddish-brown colour are characteristic. The 
animals were very sluggish, and only protruded one small 
pseudopodium. 


Painily Euultphina. 

Genus Euulxpha, Bujardin ^ 

10. Euglypiia cpistata, Leidy^ in JBroc, Acad- Nat- Sci- 
Philad. 1874, p. 226; FresJm. BMz. N Amer. 1879, p. 218, 
pi. 37. figs. 1-4. 

Length of shell (without bristles) 65-104 /x; breadth 27-31 /x. 

Sah Ehiconich, Sutherland ; frequent. Also near Tarbert, 
Harris, Outer Hebrides. 

Some of the examples were very rounded at the apex, but 
others were more attenuated towards the apex, and also furnished 
with a slight neck at the base. 

Genus Sphenodebia, ScJdumheryer- 

11 . Sphenodebia ptochedda, sp, H. (PI. 13. figs. 12-15.) 

Shell ovoid or ellipsoid, in vertical view circular, composed of 
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six longitudinal rows of widely hexagonal plates, 8 or 0 plates in 
each row, with a short cylindrical neck at one polo; month 
circular, often with an irregular border; plates transparentj 
chitinoid, colourless or palo yellow; body-protoplasm protruding 
some three or four delicate threa<Hike psoudopodia. 

Length of shell 33-42 fi; diameter of shell 21-25 fi; diameter 
of mouth 5-7*8 jjl. 

Rah. Grienties and near Lough Machugh, Co. Donegal; and 
east of Eecess, Co. Galway, Ireland. 

Living specimens of this pretty little Ehizopod were only 
observed from. Glenties, Co. Donegal. Prom the other localities 
only empty sheds were seen, but these are unmistakable. 

It is nearest to S, macrolepis^ Leidy, but is easily distinguished 
by its larger size, smaller mouth, and by the six equal row^s of 
plates. In most cases the short neck was cylindrical, but a few 
specimens were seen in which it w^as slightly compressed. The 
form of the shell and the arrangement of the plates at once 
distinguish it from B. lenta^ Schlumbg, 


Pamily Gromiina. 

Genus Pamphaghs, Bailey, 

12. Pamphagtts iiTALiNiTS, Leidy^ Breshm. BJiiz. N. Amer. 
1879, p. 194, pi. 33. figs. 13-17.—Arcella? hyalina, Blirenh.^ 1838, 
—Gromia hyalina, Bcldumherger^ 1845.—Leeythium hyalinum, 
Mertwig ^ Lesser^ 1874. 

Mah, Siigachan, Skye j abundant in pools. 

The animals were all somewhat elongate, about 40-50 fx in 
length and 26-29 jx in breadth, and the pseudopodia u ere 
extended more than is usual for tHs species, reaching a length 
of 78 fL, 

Pamily Ampii t stomina* 

Genus Dipeophrxs, Barher, 

13. DmopHBXS Akcherit, Barker, in Qu. Journ. Mkr. ScL 
1868, p. 123; Hertwig ^ Lesser, in Arcliiv f%r mihr, Anat, x. 
(1874), Suppl. p. 139, pi. 3. fig. 9. 

Hah, Loch Gatny, Co. Donegal. 
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EXPLANATIOjJT of plate 13. 

f?,is=(*oiitractile vacuole. w=:nucleus. jDs=pseudopodia, i'—vacuole. 

All the figures X 520. 

Figs. 1-2. Betctylosphm'kim radiomin^ Blochmann. Two forms; fig. 2, 
showing spirally-twisted pseudopoclia. 

3-6. Hyalosphenid platysioma, sp. n. Figs. 3-5 showing the front view 
of tlie shell with its broad aperture; fig. 6, seen from the side. 
Fig. 4 shows a curiously contracted state of the animal iu AThieli 
the body-protoplasm is closely applied to the dorsal part of the 
shell. 

7-11. HyalospJmiico incompiciiat sp. n. Fig. 7, living animal, showing 
pseudopodium and nucleus; figs. 8-11, empty shells. Fig. 11 
is the basal view of a shell showing the elliptical mouth, 

12-15. Bphenoderia pulchellat sp. n. Figs. 12, 14, and 15, empty shells ; 
fig. 13, living animal. Fig. 15 is the basal view of the shell, 
showing the small, round aperture. 

16-19. Nuclearia conspwua^ sp. n. Figs. 16 and 17, animals with pseudo¬ 
podia extended; fig. 18, contracted state of the animal. These 
animals contain a number of Desmicls, the bodies of which 
have been more or les.s digested. Fig. 19, two pseudopodia after 
slight mechanical stimulation. 


Tlie IngolJielUdcdy fani. n., a new Type of Amphipoda. 

By Dr. H. J. Hansek (CopeDhageii), F.M.L.S. 

[Read 7th May, 1903.] 

(Plates 14 & 15.) 

The greatest depth explored by the Danish * Ingolf ’ Expedition 
(during the two summers o£ 1S95 and 1806) was 1870 fathoms, 
and the Station in question (No. 38) is a little south of the 
entrance to Davis Strait. Iu the tPtwl was obtained slightly 
more than one litre of mud, which was carefully treated with 
a sieve covered with silk-gauze. This small portion of bottom- 
material contained a number of Crustacea new to science, among 
which were two new aberrant types of very small sessile-eyed 
Malacostraca. Of one of these forms only a single specimen 
could be detected ; it presents a rather strong resemblance to 
the CaprellidsB, but it is at once apparent that the pleopods 
on the long abdomen differ exceedingly from those of every 
other Amphipod hitherto known. Some years after I found a 
specimen of an allied species in sieved material procured by 
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Dr. Th. Mortenseu on tlie shore of one of the islands in the G-ulf 
of Siam. In the report on the Crustacea collected by the * Ingolf ’ 
to be published in the future, I could scarcely include the Siamese 
species, and I resolved therefore to give a separate account of 
both forms. The type deviates so much from other Amphipoda in 
several particulars, that the publication of this treatise on the 
family may be justified. 

It may be convenient to begin with the description of the two 
species; secondly, to point out the essential characters of the 
type, comparing it with other Amphipoda; then to supply a 
diagnosis of the new family; finally to set forth some remarks on 
the tribes of the Amphipoda and the place and ranlc of the 
Ingolfiellidce^ fam. nova. 

I. Description of the Species* 

1. Ikooxeiella abtssi, n. gen. et n. sp. (PI. 14. figs. 1-18 ; 

PI. 15. figs. 19-21.) 

Body (fig. 1).—^The animal is very elongate, between fourteen 
and fifteen times longer than deep, round, thus being filiform, and 
without processes or tubercles; hairs are not to be found on the 
head, the thorax or the abdomen, the telson excepted. The first 
thoracic segment is considerably deeper in front than posteriorly, 
more closely connected with the head than with the second 
thoracic segment, yet sharply separated from the head, but the 
movement which may be possible between these two parts must 
at most be rather feeble. The second thoracic segment is much 
longer hut not deeper than the first, one and a halftimes longer 
than deep; from this segment to the third segment of the 
abdomen the segments increase gradually somewhat in depth, 
and the last-named segment is as long as the sum of the second 
thoracic segment and one half of the first segment, but not quite 
twice as deep as the second. The third abdominal segment has 
the lower portion of the postero-lateral margin very oblique, 
without vestige of any angle, and the following segments decrease 
posteriorly in depth and length. The abdomen is slightly 
shorter than the combined length of the six posterior thoracic 
segments; its segments are all excellently defined. The thoracic 
^ epimera ’ are not developed as plates, but only as small basal 
joints of the legs. 

Head (fig. 2).—It is more than one and a half times longer 
than deep; rounded. A small angle is developed dorsally between 
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the insertions of the antennulse, but a real ‘ rostrum ’ does not 
exist. The angle between the antero-lateral aud the lower lateral 
margin is rounded off, and this lower margin is without any 
protruding angle or process. The antero-lateral margin has at 
the middle a small plate tv7nc^ is marked offhya real articulation ; 
this plate, which is freelj projecting, and somewhat higher 
than long, with the anterior margin curved, must be interpreted 
as an eye-lobe, but visual elements could not be discovered. 

Antenmdee (fig. 2).—These are slightly longer than the head 
and the two anterior thoracic segments. The peduncle measures 
a little more than two-thirds of the whole antennula; its basal 
joint is rather robust and somewhat longer than the sum of 
the two distal joints, which are subequal in length and con¬ 
siderably more slender than the first j each of the two distal 
joints with two subapical short hairs. The fiagellnm consists of 
four joints, decreasing much in thickness from the second to the 
fourth (fig, 3) ; the first joint is about as long as deep, the second 
considerably longer, as long as the third, which is slightly shorter 
than the fourth; the second and third joints each with two or 
three subapical setae; the fourth joint with about seven apical 
setae of various length. On the distal lower angle of the three 
distal joints is found an olfactory seta (u.); the proximal seta is 
as long as the terminal joint, and the two others a little shorter; 
all these setae are thick, with the end broadly obtuse and the 
wall membranous. An accessory flagellum (fig, 3, a.) is developed, 
originating from the inner and lower side of the end of the 
peduncle, and reaching a little beyond the middle of the second 
joint of the other flagellum; it is three-jointed, the first and the 
third joint short and subequal in length, the second somewhat 
longer than both combined; the two distal joints each with a 
couple of short hairs- 

Antemce (fig. 2).—These are a little shoi'ter than the antennulse, 
and as a whole somewhat more slender. The peduncle is slightly 
more than twice as long as the flagellum; its three distal joints 
decrease from the base in length and thickness; the proximal 
short joints without any projecting angle or spine; the penul¬ 
timate joint wdth a single seta on the lower side. The flagellum 
is slender, decreases gradually in thickness, and consists of five 
joints ; the four proximal joints are subequal in length, the fifth 
slightly longer; each of the twp distal joints has a few short 
apical setiB. 
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Mouth. —The lahnm (fig. 4) is considerably broader than long, 
rounded on the sides; the posterior margin with the middle 
half rather strongly convex.—The left 'mandible is shown from 
below and a little from the outer side in fiig, 5, while fig. G exhibits 
its distal half from behind and below with a higher degree of 
enlargement. The cutting-edge is rather short, with a subinedian 
incision. The movable lobe, ‘lacinia mobilis’ (Z.), consists of a 
large plate and four setse; the plate has both the anterior and 
the posterior angle of the terminal edge produced into a small 
tooth, while the setae are very thick and increase much 
in thickness towards the end, which has an incision on the 
terminal margin. The molar process (m.) is very curious, being 
sliajied as a very long^ very slender^ and nearly straight cone^ 
the distal part of which is exceedingly slender with the apex 
acute. A mandibular palp is wanting. The right mandible has 
been seen only from below; some smaller difEerenees exist most 
probably between it and the left mandible in the shape of the 
cutting-edge, and especially of the movable lobe, but the molar 
process is formed as that of the other mandible.—The hy^ofliaryncs 
(paragnatha) (fig. 9) has a very oblique, rather thick lobe on each 
side; the lobe terminates anteriorly near the median line in an 
obtuse end adorned with a couple of very short setse.—The 
maxilliilm (fig. 7) are interesting, but 1 have not been able to 
make out the elements of their basal portion. The inner lobe 
(originating from the first joint) is rather well developed, with 
two short sets© on its terminal margin; the outer lobe (originating 
from the third joint) is strong, distally truncate, with about live 
very thick setae, and three of these are adorned with branches ou 
their inner side. The palp is well developed, and consists, as in 
most Gammarina, of two joints, but the first is longer than in any 
other Amphipod known to me, much longer and somowdiat 
broader tliau the second joint, which has four elongate setto ou 
the terminal margin.—The mamllce (fig. 8) are mucli smaller 
than the maxiilulje; the basal elements could not be distinguished 
from each other; the two lobes are rather short and broad, with 
some long and moderately strong setse on the terminal margin.— 
The maxillipeds (fig. 10) are long, seven-jointed; the first joint 
of one maxilliped is coalesced in slightly more than two-thirds of 
its length with the corresponding joint of the other appendage; 
the second joint is on the inner half of the upper side produced 
into a lobe which is not marked off by any suture, reaches almost 
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to the end of the third joint, and has a couple of short sefc^e on 
the terminal rounded margin. The third joint is slightly longer 
than the second, without a vestige of any lohe^ but with two setae 
on the lower side near the inner margin. The three following 
joints are somewhat longer than the proximal ones, each with 
only one seta, which on the fourth and fifth joints is inserted 
at the inner margin, on the sixth more distant from that margin. 
The seventh joint is subconical, with two distal setae, and 
terminating in a long setiform claw. 

JB^irst JBair of Thoracic Legs (fig. 2).—^The basal joint is short, 
considerably broader than long, rounded off anteriorly. The 
second joint is nearly as long as the segment, about twice as 
long as broad, with the posterior margin very convex. The 
third and fourth joints are short, with a short subapical hair on 
the lower margin. The fifth joint forms the hand^ which is some¬ 
what longer than the head, oblong, almost three times longer 
than broad, with the anterior margin rather strongly but not 
regularly convex ; the apparent posterior margni is as a whole 
sinuate but slightly convex, consisting of the palm and the free 
posterior margin, which are marked off from each other by a 
minute process (fig. 11, p,), and the palm is two and a half times 
longer than the free posterior margin. The palm (fig, 11) 
presents a feeble, somewhat angular incision near its proximal 
end, and just above that point a rather small but robust spine 
originating on the inner surface near the margin; the palm 
beyond the incision is feebly convex, with some faint saw-teeth 
and a few minute hairs on the distal half, on the proximal half 
a small spine from the inner surface and two short setse on the 
outer side. In the hand no internal gland could be discovered. 
The finger consists of three elements about equal in length, viz,, 
the sixth joint, the seventh joint, and the real claw (fig. 11); 
notwithstanding the whole finger is clato-shajoed, considerably 
curved, and about two-thirds as long as the hand. The articulation 
between the sixth and the seventh joint is irregularly sinuate 
and the movement allowed must be slight; the sixth joint 
contains, however, two slender muscles to the seventh joint. The 
seventh joint is coalesced with the claw, a transverse suture 
between them cannot be discovered, but the posterior distal 
angle of the joint is produced into an oblong triangle, which is 
sharply marked off from the posterior margin of the claw. 

Second Tair of Thoracic Legs (fig. 2).—In the main similar to 
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tliose of tlie first pair, but differing in a number of ratlier small 
features. Tbe basal joint is much broader but not longer than 
that of the first leg, not produced. The second joint as long as 
that of the preceding pair, but it increases almost gradually in 
breadth from the base to the end, and' tbe posterior margin is 
slightly convex. The fifth joint, the hand, is somewhat shorter 
but not more slender than that of the first pair, two and a half 
times longer than broad, with the anterior margin considerably 
less convex than that of the first pair, and the basal tliird is 
much broader than the distal third. The apparent posterior 
(lower) margin of the hand is constituted of the real posterior 
margin and the palm ; these two parts are marked off from each 
other by a small triangular process (fig. 12, jp.), and the palm is 
two and a half times longer than the margin mentioned. The 
palm presents the same two proximal spines as that of the first 
pair, but these spines are somewhat longer and considerably 
thicker; the major portion of the palm shows a number of 
minute saw-teeth and differs as a whole slightly from that of the 
first leg. The sixth and seventh joints (fig, 12) are a little thicker 
than the corresponding joints of the first leg; otherwise those 
joints and the claw do not present any deviating feature. 

Third and fourth Pairs of Thoracic Legs (fig. 13).—Those are 
equal in size and shape, each about as long as the sum of the 
third and fourth thoracic segments (fig. 1), and very slender. 
The first joint is small, transverse, about as broad as tlio second 
joint, which is two and a half times longer than broad. The 
fourth joint is somewhat shorter than, but as broad as the fifth, 
which is scarcely as long as but somewhat broader than the 
sixth. The seventh joint is oblong, not half as long as the sixth ; 
the claw (fig. 14, <?.) is well marked off, somewhat longer than the 
seventh joint (vii,), slightly curved, slender, decreasing a little 
in breadth from the base to a small spiniform tooth oxiginating 
at the beginning of the very short, thin, and acute terminal 
portion. A single suhapical seta on the fourth and the fifth 
joints, a couple of apical thin setsB on the sixth, and a very short 
apical seta on the seventh joint.—No glands could be discovered 
in these legs. 

Tifbh and sixth Pairs of Thoracic Legs (fig. 15).—^Rather 
similar to the fourth pair, hut a little shorter and differing in 
several smaller points. The second joint is somewhat broader; 
the fifth joint is slightly longer than the fourth, with about four 
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tliicls set so along tlie terminal margin; the sixth joint is some¬ 
what shorter and considerably more slender than the fifth; the 
claw (fig. 16, c.) is shaped as a moderately slender seta. 

Seventh Fair of Thoracic Legs (fig. 17).—These are slightly 
longer tlmn those of the fourth pair, with almost all the joints 
considerably more slender, and deviate besides in the following 
particulars ;—The fourth joint is somewhat longer than the fifth, 
with a long apical seta on the posterior margin; the fifth joint 
posteriorly on the end with a couple of short set©; the sixth 
joint is longer than the fifth ; the claw is setiform. 

Pleopods (fig. 18, pZ.).—These are all equal as to shape and 
size. Eachpleopod consists of a moderately small^ almost triangular 
jplaie ; the three margins of the triangle do not differ much from 
each other in length and all are a little convex; set© are com¬ 
pletely wanting, but at the postero-superior angle two feeble 
serrations can be seen ; it is very movable, attached by the 
anterior end which is a little truncate. This plate is homologous 
with the long distal joint of the sympod; the basal portion of 
the sympod is absent in this species (in the following form it 
consists of a distinct joint). 

Urojpods (fig. 18).—The two anterior pairs are w^ell developed, 
each of them consisting of a peduncle and two rami. The 
peduncle of the first pair is a little more than half as long as the 
segment, rather compressed, with the basal half of the outer side 
widened as a rounded wing; the outer ramus is styliform, slender, 
acute, and slightly shorter than the inner onei the latter is 
shaped as a very oblong plate, slightly shorter than the peduncle, 
with about two longitudinal rows of long set© on the inner side 
(fig. 19) near the upper margin, and terminating in four spiniform 
processes arranged in a very oblique row. The peduncle of the 
second pair is as long as its segment, somewhat longer and much 
broader than that of the first pair, moderately compressed on 
the distal half of its inner side, with four very oblique comb- 
shaj)ed rows of numerous slender spines (fig. 20), and a single 
longer seta at the upper end of each of these rows ; the rami are 
curved, acute styles, the outer one somewhat shorter than the 
other, and both with a few set© on the proximal part. The third 
pair of uropods are very small, almost rudimentary (fig, 18); 
each (fig. 21) consists of two joints: the basal joint is short and 
very thick, the other is many times smaller, rounded, terminating 
in a single long seta. 
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Telson (fig. 18).—The telson is short, deep, rounded, with a 
couple of dorsal setje. 

Bfanch 'KB. —An oblong brancliia is found at the base of the 
third, fourth, and fifth pairs of legs ; those belonging to the third 
and fourth pairs (fig. 13, &.) are longer and more narrow than the 
branchise of the fifth pair (fig. 15). 

Age and Sea;, —Marsupial lamelliB are entirely wanting; neither 
have I been able to discover male copulatory organs, but it 
must be added that in order to spare the legs of the animal 
I did not venture to examine it vertically from below. The 
specimens must therefore be regarded as probably immature, 
and I cannot determine the sex. 

Length, —The specimen measures 2*5 mm. in length. 

Locality, —The‘Ingolf’ Expedition, Station 3vS ; lat. N. 59° 
12', long. W. 51° 05'; 1870 fathoms; temperature at the bottom 
r*3; July 30,1895. 

Remarks, —The essential differences between this and the fol^ 
lowing species will be pointed out in ‘ Eemarks * on the latter form. 

2. Ijs-gobfiella bittobabis, n. sp. (PL 15. figs. 22-33.) 

Body, —The animal is a little thicker in proportion to the 
length than the preceding species, almost thirteen times longer 
than deep ; the third abdominal segment is only a little longer 
than deep. In other respects it is similar to J- ahyssi, with the 
exception that the head, all thoracic and the five anterior 
abdominal segments are adorned with rather short dorsal setso, 
one pair on each segment; on the head and the first thoracic 
segment these setm are situated near the anterior margin (fig. 22), 
on the other segments at the end of the anterior fourth or third 
part (figs. 22 So 32). 

BCead (fig. 22).—The head differs from that of the preceding 
species in two particulars. The lower lateral margin has somewhat 
behind the base of the antennm a prominent pointed angle* The 
eye-lobe is triangular, about as long as high, with the front end 
acute and the upper portion of its base not touching the lateral 
margin of the head ; no visual organs could be detected. 

Antermulm (fig. 22).—These are slightly shorter than the sum 
of the head and the two anterior thoracic segments, somewhat 
more robust than in the preceding species and deviating besides 
in some particulars. The peduncle measures somewhat more 
than three-fourths of the whole appendage, and its basal joint, 
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which is somewhat thickened in the proximal half, measures 
almost one half of the whole antonuula, while the two distal 
joints arc subequal in length; all tliree joints with a few sub- 
apical sotio. The flagellum consists, as in I. ah^ssi, of four joints 
(flg. 23), but the second joint is as long as the first, and all joints, 
especially the third, are considerably thicker; the normal setae 
as in the preceding form. Three olfactory setse are also found 
in I. littoralis^ but those on the second and the fourth joint are 
considerably shorter than that on the third joint, aud the last- 
named ssta is a good deal longer than its joint. The accessory 
fiagellum (fig. 23) nearly as in J. ahysd^ but a little thicker and 
reaching almost to the end of the second joint of the other 
flagellum. 

Antennae (fig. 22),—These are somewhat shorter than the 
antennul(B, considerably tliicker than in J. ah/ssi, and differing 
in some other particulars. The peduncle is four times as long 
as the fiagellum; of its three distal joints the intermediate 
one is considerably longer and a little thicker than the pre¬ 
ceding joint, which is a little longer and considerably thicker 
than the terminal one. The fiagellum consists, as in J. ahyssi, 
of five joints, and it decreases gradually in thickness from the 
base to the end; the four proximal joints are subequal in length, 
while the fifth is very small. The antennas possess more setae 
than in J. ahyssi^ but their arrangement and length are shown 
in the figure- 

Mouth *—I have not separated the appendages by dissection, 
but a view from the side did not present any dr^erence worth 
mentioning from the preceding species. 

Mrst Pair of Thoracic Legs (fig. 22).—In the main similar to 
the same pair of J. ahgssi, but presenting yet some specific 
characters. The first joint is considerably larger than in the 
other species, anteriorly produced in a triangular plate ter¬ 
minating in a seta. The hand is considerably longer than the 
head, two and a half times longer than deep; the anterior 
margin is rather strongly convex; the apparent posterior margin 
as a whole moderately convex; the palm is only a little longer 
than the real posterior margin and marked off from it loj a small 
spiniform process. The proximal part of the palm has a rather 
long and thick marginal spine, and on each side of this a small 
spine (fig. 24) originating from the inner side near the margin. 
The sixth and seventh joints with the claw as in J. algssL 
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Second Pair of Thoracic Legs (fig. 25).—A little smaller than 
the first pair. The first joint is slightly produced anteriorly ; 
the four proximal joints almost similar to those in J. dbyssi 
hut a little more slender, while the hand and the seventh joint 
present excellent specific characters. The hand is slightly mox’e 
than twice as long as broad, increasing gradually in breadth 
from the base to the heel, which is situated at the end of the 
second third of the whole length. The free posterior margin 
is almost as long as the palm, which presents (fig. 26) some 
rather large irregular teeth, at the heel a rather long and thick 
spine, and just in front of this spine a smaller spine originating 
from the inner side near the margin. The sixth joint is twice as 
long as bi*oad. The seventh joint (fig. 26) has on the posterior 
margin three robust oblique processes, the distal one the longest; 
the claw is slender, not marked off from the preceding joint. 

Third and fourth Pairs of Thoracic Legs. —These are rather 
similar to the corresponding pairs of L ahyssi, but differ in 
some particulars. Almost all the joints are thicker (fig. 27) and 
their set^e a little more numerous; the fourth joint is only a 
little shorter than the fifth and as long as the sixth; the seventh 
joint has the postero-inferior angle somewhat produced, but 
rounded and terminating in a very short hair (fig. 28, vix.); 
the claw is shorter and thicker than in L ahgssi, terminating in 
two small diverging spiniform processes. 

Mftli) sicBth^ and seventh Pairs of Thoracic Legs. —These logs 
are similar in structure, but tlie two anterior pairs (fig. 29) are 
somewhat shorter and considerably more robust than the seventh 
pair (fig. 31). They differ greatly from the coi'rcsponding pairs 
in L abysd in having the sixth joint a little longer than and as 
thick as the fourth, and especially in the structure of the 
terminal portion of the legs; the seventh joint is fused with, 
the claw, and both these elements form together a robust curved 
“claw” (tig. 30), in whicb sometimes a very faint transverse 
line indicates its constituting parts, and sometimes this lino 
could not he discerned. Pigs. 29 and 31, as compared with 
figs. 15 and 17, show several smaller differences between these 
legs and the corresponding pairs of I. ahgssi. 

Pleopods. —The plates (fig. 32, g)l., and fig. 33) differ some¬ 
what in shape from those of Z ahyssi ; the upper (outer) margin 
is only two-thirds as long as the lower one, the lower and the 
posterior margin form with each other, an acute angle, and 
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the angle between the posterior and the upper margin is pro¬ 
duced into a small triangular process directed backwards. The 
anterior, moderately narrow end of the plate is inserted on a 
short and rather narrow joint, which is withdrawn beneath the 
side-plate of the segment. 

Urojpods, —The first pair (fig. 32) differ from those of J. ab^sd 
in two characters: the peduncle is considerably less widened on 
the outer side of its basal half, and the outer ramus is distinctly 
broader at the base, but considerably shorter, only half as long 
as the inner ramus. The second pair (fig. 32) are rather similar 
to those of J. dbyssh but the peduncle is even a little broader, 
with only three oblique rows of spines on the inner side, and the 
outer ramus is a little longer than the inner. The third pair 
are more slender than in J. ahysdy and a separate second joint 
could not be made out, but its long terminal seta is present. 

TeUon* —Scarcely so deep as in J. ahyssi and the dorsal setae 
are longer (fig, 22), otherwise as in the former species. 

’Brancliios* —These are present on the three same pairs of legs 
as in J. abyssh but they are nearly circular in outline (fig. 27,6.; 
fig. 29). 

Age and Seoj, —The animal appears to be immature, and the 
Bfx could not be made out. 

Length. —The specimen measures 1*5 mm. in length. 

Locality. —Gulf of Siam, on the coast of thje isl. of Koh 
Cliang, in bottom-material obtained (Jan. 17,1900) by Dr. Th. 
Mortensen from corals, 1 fathom, 

ItemarJcs. —Among the numerous differences between this 
species and J. aby^d^ the shape of the ** claw ’’ on the three 
posterior pairs of thoracic legs is, undoubtedly, the most in¬ 
teresting, Among the others some may be especially pointed 
out, viz., the shape of the eye-lobes, of the basal joint of the 
first pair of thoracic legs, shape and armature of the first and 
especially of the second hand with its finger, finally the shape of 
the pleopods. 

II. The LJsseniial Characters of the Type. 

At the first glance the two species appear somewhat similar 
to the Caprellidse, but on a closer examination it is seen that 
Jngolfiella is very distinct from that family, so different, in fact, 
that it is not more related to it than to some other families ; it 
occupies in reality a very isolated position, 

’him, JOUEN.—zoouoax, tol. xnx. 9 
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Ingoltiella is clearhf distinguished from all Ain])Tnporla 
Gammariiia and Caj)rolIiiia {sens^ Stehhtja/) hj/ at least foa.r 
characters. Two of these are of very high rank, viz, the complete 
separation of eye-lohcs from the head awl the stritcinre of the 
pleopods; the ttco oilier characters are less important, viz, the 
elongate styliform shape of the molar process of the mandibles, 
and the structure of the first two pairs of prehensile hands, in 
which the fifth joint is devclopted as a hand and the two distal 
joints, together with the real claio, are so completely claw-shaped 
that a similar structure has not been observed in any other 
form, —Two other characters seldom met wdth in any other 
Amphipod, viz., the relative development of the joints of the 
palp of the masilliilje, and the structure of the seventli joint willi 
its claw of the third and fourth pairs of thoracic legs, have not; 
been deemed worthy of enumeration together with the four 
characters above mentioned. 

Ingolfiella agrees with the family Caprellidfc—of the tribe 
Caprellina—in some features: the body is filiform, wdthout 
“ epimeral ” plates; the first thoracic segment is more broadly 
and more closely connected with the head than with the 
following segment. But from the tribe CQ>pTdY\Tocs,, Inyolfiella 
is separated not only by the four characters distinguishiiig'it 
from all Amphipoda, but also by some other features to .be 
enumerated. The antennulie have an accessory flagellum wliich 
is absent in the Caprellina; the abdomen, which is only a little 
shorter than the thorax, has the full number of well-tlclinotl 
segments and six pairs of appendages; the seventh johit and 
the claw are very sharply separated on the third and fourth 
pairs of thoracic legs; branchim are present on the third, fourtJi, 
and fifth pairs of legs, but in the Caprellina bramdum arc alw'uys 
wanting on the fifth pair. ^Furthermore, Ingolfiella dillbrs from 
the family Caprellidic in somo additional features: in the palp 
of the maxillulm the first joint is unusually long, longer than 
the second, while in the Caprellidm the second joint is very 
much longer than the first; the maxillipeds have no loho from the 
third joint and their second joints are not coalesced in the median 
line, but in the Caprellidas at least the basal parts of the second 
joints are coalesced and the third joint lias a well-developed lobe; 
the first prehensile hand is a little larger than the second, and 
of both pairs the hand itself is the fifth joint, hut in the 
Caprellidje the first hand is much smaller than the second and 
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the hand itself is the sixth joint. All the differences enumerated 
between Ingoljlella on the one side and the tribe Capreilina or 
especially the family Caxnellidse on the other side, prove that the 
new type is very distant from the “ Lsemodipoda ’’ and cannot 
be regarded as an intermediate form between some family of the 
Grammarina and the family Caprellidte. 

When Ingolfiella is compared with the families of the tribe 
Gammarina, fresh difficulties are met with. The genus differs 
from all Gammarina hitherto known not only by the fonr 
characters printed above in italics, but besides by the filiform 
body without “ epimeral ” thoracic plates and by some other 
less important characters. It is easy enough to see that it has 
nothing to do with such families as the Lysianassidge, the 
Ampeliscidse, the Stegocephalidse, the Gammaridse, &c., but if; is 
impossible for me to point out any family to which it is really 
related. When we compare it with the Corophiidse and the 
Dulichiidse (sens. Sars), the two families in which the epimeral 
plates are at most of very moderate size and sometimes small, 
and the last pair of nropods reduced or wanting, several differ¬ 
ences are easily observed. The mandibles of Ingoljlella differ 
not only in the above-mentioned styliform molar process—in 
the two last-named families this process is short, thick, broadly 
truncate, and adapted for mastication—but also in its general 
shape and by not possessing the palp. In the maxillnlGe of 
Ingoljlella the palp has the first joint proportionately elongate, 
the second joint short, while the first joint is short, the second 
very long in the Corophiidse and Duliehiidse as in all other 
Gammarina possessing a palp of normal length. I am acquainted 
with only one instance which may be said to be intermediate 
between Ingolfiella and other Gammarids, viz., the palp of 
JEmiropsh Biud^ Stabbing, which, according to that author 
(Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, Zool. vol. vii. part 2, p. 40), “ has a 
stout first joint, but the second is w’eak and taperiog, scarcely 
longer than the first.. In the maxillipeds the third joint is 
without any lobe, but in the two families named this lobe is very 
large, much larger than the lobe from tbe second joint. The 
disappearance of the lobe from the third joint is very rare in the 
tribe Gammarina: Sars says (Crust, of Norway, vol. i. p. 234) 
that these lobes are obsoletein the family Stenothoidae; in 
his figures of those appendages of Stemihoe and Frdbolmm a 
rudiment of the lobes can be seen, but in Meto^a Alien (Bate) 

9 # 
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they are absent (pi. 8G); furthermore, the lobe has com¬ 
pletely disappeared in Anami^is Hanseni, Stebbiii" (op. clt. 
p, 36, pi. 11). That the eyes have altogether disappeared 
in J. alyssi is not surprising, but it is very curious that they 
are also entirely wanting in J. littomlis^ procured at a depth 
of only 1 fathom on the coast of an island surrounded by 
shallow water. So far as I know, no blind Arnpbipod living on 
the shore has been described. The aiitennulse and antenna? of 
Inqolfiella are rather short and with very few hairs; they differ 
much from the same appendages in Oorophiida? and Dulichiidm. 
The five posterior pairs of thoracic legs differ in general aspet*t 
by being slender and short, hut the third and fourth pairs differ 
more materially in that the seventh joint and the claw do not 
resemble a “ claw as in the CorophiidsB, Bulichiidsc, and 
probably all other Gammarina. 

Ill, Diagnosis of the Family. 

That Ingolfiella must form the type of a new family, the 
Ingolfiellidae, is, in my opinion, proved by the statements in 
the preceding section. The diagnosis of the family may be as 
follows:— 

Body filiform, with the basal joint of the thoracic legs small, 
not developed as “ epimeral ” plates. Separate eye-lobes 
(without eyes) developed from the an ter o-lateral margin of the 
head. The antennulas with accessory flagellum. The mandible 
with elongate styliform acute molar process. The first joint 
of the well-developed palp of the maxiilula? longer than the 
second. The maxillipeds only with the major part of their first 
joints coalesced with each other 5 the third joint without lobe. 
The first segment of the thorax more closely connected with the 
head than with the second segment. The two anterior pairs 
of thoracic legs with a well-developed hand formed of the fiftli 
segment, while the rest of these legs is claw^-shaped; the pre¬ 
hensile hand of the first pair larger than tlie following pair. 
The third and fourth pairs of thoracic legs with a thin claw 
inserted on a much broader seventh joint. The abdomen long, 
with all the segments well separated from each other; the 
terminal joint of the sympod of the pleopods developed as a 
triangular plate without vestige of rami, hairs, or coupling-hooks. 
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The two aeterior pairs of uropods normal; the third pair 
reduced. The telson thick, rounded. 

"When more material of the two species established in this 
paper has been procured, and new forms have been detected, it 
is possible that one or a few characters (marsupial plates, <S;c.) 
may be added to this diagnosis, and that some of the characters 
enumerated will be found to be only of generic value. From 
the structure of the antennulse and antenuee, of the prehensile 
bands, the uropods, <&e., it would be possible to compose a 
diagnosis for the genus, but only two species being as yet known 
a diagnosis would be rather uncertain, and I abstain therefore 
from the attempt. 

ly. The Bank and Position of the Ingolfiellidse 

in the By stem. 

The order Amphipoda is generally divided into three tribes 
or suborders—Hyperina (Hyperidea), Gamniarina (Gammaridea), 
and Caprellina (Caprellidea, Laeniodipoda); and this division is 
iiiaintained by the best modern authorities (Stebbing, G. O. 
Sars). The Hyperina is, so far as I can see, a very natural 
group compared with the other two tribes taken together, even 
if the diagnosis hitherto given for it should prove capable of 
being a little altered. The separation of the Caprellina from 
the Gammarina is, in my opinion, not very important from a 
strictly scientific point of view, but it is certainly very practical, 
and may therefore be accepted. If this separation is maintained, 
I think it necessary to establish a fourth tribe for the receptiun 
of the Ingolfiellidse: this family is, according to the characters 
pointed out above, even more distant from the Coropbiidao, 
Hulichiida?, &c., or from the Gaprellidse, than the last-named 
family, containing such genera as Qercojps and Froto^ is remote 
from the Puliebiidse. So long as forms intermediate between 
Ingolfiella and some genus of the tribe Gammarina are not 
discovered, it will be necessary to maintain the IngolfiellidsB as 
a tribe of the same rank as the Caprellina, and consider both 
parallel and analogous*^ if the last-named tribe is withdrawn 
the tribe lugolfiellina must also be suppressed and reduced to 
only a family of the Gammarina, which then should contain all 
genera not belonging to the Hyperina. 
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EXPLANATION OE THE PLATES. 

Plate 14 . 

Ingoljiella ahym^ n. gen. et n. sp. 

Pig. 1. The animal; X 28. 

2. Head and the two anterior thoracic segments; X 82. 

3. Distal part of the left antennula, from the outer side; X 1G4. 

accessory flagellum; o., olfactory setsa. 

4. Labrum, from below; X 300. 

6. Left mandible, from below and a little from the outer side; X 300. 

6. Distal half of the left mandible, from behind and below; X 380. 

1., movable lobe; m., molar process. 

7. Bight masillula, from below ; X 300. 

8. Bight maxilla, from below; X 300. 

0. Hypopharynx, from below; X 300. 

10. Bight inaxilliped, from below; X 300. 

11. Distal part of the band and the following joints of the left first 

thoracic leg, from the outer side; X 170. vi., sixth joint, containing 
two small muscles; vii., seventh joint; c,, claw; jo., process between 
the real posterior margin and the palm. 

12. Second left prehensile hand, from the inner side; X 187. p., process 

between the real posterior margin and the palm. 

13. Fourth left thoracic leg, from the outer side; X 82. 5., branebia. 

14. Distal part of the fourth left thoracic leg; X 170. vii., seventh joint j 

c., claw. 

15. Fifth left thoracic leg, from the outer side ; X 82. 

IG. Distal part of the fifth left thoracic leg; X 170. vi., sixth joint; 
e., claw. 

17. Seventh left thoracic leg, from the outer side; X 82. 

18, The five posterior abdominal segments with their appendages; X 82. 

third loft ploopod. 


Plate 15 . 

Figs. 19-^21, IngolfieUa abyssi, n, sp. 

Fig. 19. Distal part of the first right uropod, from the inner side; X 193. 

20. Second right uropod, from the inner side; X 103, 

21. Third left uropod, from the outer side; x 240. 

Figs 22-33. IngoIficUa Uitoralis^ n. sp. 

Fig. 22. Head and first thoracic segment; X 130. 

23. Distal part of the right antennula from the inner side; X SlO. 

24. Distal part of the hand and following joints of the left first thoracic 

leg, from the inner side; X 310. 

25. Second right thoracic leg, from the outer side; x 130. 
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Fig. 20. Distal part of the second right prehensile hand, from the outer side ; 
X 310. 

27. Fourth left- thoracic leg, from the outer side; X ISO. branchia. 

28. Distal part of the fourth left thoracic leg, from the outer side; X 310. 

VII., seventh joint. 

29. Fifth right thoracic leg, from the outer side; X 130. 

SO. Distal part of the fifth right thoracic leg, from the outer side; X 295. 
VII., seventh joint; c., claw. 

31. Seventh left thoracic leg, from the outer side; X 130. 

32. The posterior segments of the abdomen with their appendages; X ISO. 

pL, pleopod of the third pair. 

33. First left pleopod, from the outer side; x 310. 


CopEPOBA Calanoiba, cliieflj Abyssal, from the Faroe Chaimel 
and other parts of the North Atlantic. By Canon A, M, 
Nobman, M.A., B.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., F.L.S. 

[Bead 7th May, 1903.] 

The Copepocla to which the following paper has reference are 
from the northern parts of the North Atlantic Ocean. The 
lai’ger number of them were procured by Sir John Murray in 
the ‘ Triton ’ Expedition of 1882, when they^ were taken in the 
Faroe Channel at various depths down to 600 fathoms. The 
dee])-water forms were captured in a tow-net attached to, or near 
to, the dredge. It was not a closing net, and therefore the 
depths must be regarded only as approximate, A few specimens 
were from the ‘ Yalorous’ Expedition of 1875, and the remainder 
wore the product of a very interesting tow-net gathering sent 
to me by Professor Haddon from 200 fathoms^ 40 miles N.N.W. 
of Achill Head, Ireland. 

At the time when they wore found, most of the species in tMs 
list were new to science, but pressure of other work prevented 
my taking them in hand. I had named them partially, and 
when Professor G. 0. Sars commenced his beautiful work, which 
is just finished, on the Calanoida, 1 sent some of these and other 
specimens to him for his use, believing at that time that he 
purposed to include the species of the Faroe Channel in liis work, 
but he did not extend its range so far. He has now returned the 
specimens, and I have had the advantage of liis detenuination of 
many of the more difficult forms, and of the Arctic species 
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described by biinself from Nansen’s voyage, and now found so 
mucb further south. Indeed, this paper has far greater interest 
than if it contained the description of new species. 

The enormous range of these deep-water Copepoda is very 
remarkable. In the Paroe Channel we find species at con¬ 
siderable depths which Nansen met with near the surface at 
the point nearest to the North Pole from which any animals 
are known to us; and these are associated with other forms 
which are known to occur, some in the Mediterranean, some in 
the Gulf of Guinea and South Atlantic, one in the Antarctic 
Ocean, and some from the very centre of the Pacific Ocean. 

When we consider the matter, we cannot be so greatly surprised 
at this very wide geographical distribution of abyssal Calanoid 
Copepoda, since at the depth at which they live—sometimes 
a varying depth according to latitude—^whether under the Tropics 
or under vast fields of Arctic ice, they are living under con¬ 
ditions where they pass their lives at the same temperature. 
The isothermal line they are able to find for themselves. Their 
very active life, almost always on the move, tends of course 
greatly to wide dispersion, and smaU as they are, they must of 
necessity be subject to transportation from one place to another 
by the action of oceanic currents. We are beginning to learn 
more and more how widely diffused large numbers of genera and 
species are wLich live iu the oceanic depths; hut in no group of 
animals has this fact been more clearly demonstrated than in 
these notes, which record species which, if few in number, are yet, 
for the most part, of such remarkable distribution. 


COPEPODA. 

CALANOID A. 

Amphaskandria, Gieshrechf. 

Pam. OAnAiriDiE. 

Genus CaiiAOTs, Leach. 

CAnAKTJS photaechictts (Gunnmts). 

Paroe Channel and Davis Strait. This is a surface plankton 
species abundant in the Arctic seas, and taken hy Nansen “ up 
to and beyond S5° of latitude” (G. O, 8ars). 
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Calaeits htperboretjs, Kroi/er^C, magnus, Luhboch, 

This large Calanoid was taken in tlie Paroe Channel down to 
600 fathoms, and also in Davis Strait. 


Pam, EireALANiBiB. 

G-enus EHEsrcAEAEirs, Dana. 

Ehincalae-us ftasftxjs, Gieslrecht. ’ 

1892, HMnealanus namtus, Gieshreeht, Pelagische Oopepoden (Fauna 
und Flora dea Golfes von Neapel, xix.), p. 154, pi. 8. fig. 6, pi, 11. 
figs. 6,14, pi. L2. figs. 9-12,14r-16, pi. 35. figs. 46, 47, 49 j and 
Das Tierreich, Oopepoda, 1898, p. 22. 

1901. JRMncalanm nasutus^ G. 0. Sars, Account of the Crustacea of 
Norway, Copepoda Oalanoidea, p. 15, pis. 6 & 7. 

Faroe Channel, surface to 40 fathoms (‘ Triton ’) ; and 40 miles 
N.N.'W. of Achill Head, Ireland, 220 fathoms (JELaddon). 


Genus ETJCAnAFirs, Bana. 

Ettcalakus atteotatus {Dana). 

1853. Qalanm attenuatus^ Dana, U.S. Explor. Exped. vol. xiii. p. 1080, 
pi. 75. fig. 2. 

1856. Calanm mirMiSf Lubbock, Tr. Ent. Soc. London, n. s. vol. iv. 
p. 10, pi. 5, 

1868. CalaneUa Tnediterranea^ Claus, Freileb. Copepoden, p. 176, pi. 28. 
figs. 6-11. 

1892. Cedanus attematus^ Gieabrecbt, k c. p, 131, pi. 3, %. 1, pi, 11, 
figs. 1,11,13,16,18, 24, 40, pi. 36. figs. 3, 6,17, 25, 34, 37, and 
1898, /. c, p. 20. 

Faroe Channel, * Triton,’ and 40 miles off AcHU Head, 

200 fathoms {JSCaddon). 


Fam. PsETTBOCAiiAHiDiB, G. 0, Sars^ 

Genus PsEtrnooALAinJs, Boech, 

PsextdocaijAKTJS eloegatus, Boech. 

Faroe Channel. 
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Pain. -iE TIDIID J 3 , Gr, O, Bars. 

Genus ^tiditts, G. S. Brady. 

^TiDirs AEMATUS {Boeclc). 

1S72- Fseudocidanus armafMS^ Boeck, Nye Slsegter or Artur af Saltvancls- 
copepoder, Christ. Tid.-Selsk. Forliand. p. 38. 

1901, ^tkUiis armatus-i G. 0. Sars, Crustacea Norway, p. 25, pis. 13, 14. 

Faroe Channel Triton ’)• 


Genus Gaidixts, Gmlrecht. 

GaIDIUS TENTJISPIIfUS, G. O. Ba}'S. 

1900. Cliiridius tenuispumsy G. 0. Sars, Norwegian North Polar Exped,, 
Crustacea, p. 67, pi. 18; and 1901, /. c. p, 30, pi. 18, J; and 
GaidiuB tenuisphius^ 1903, I, c, p. 163, Supplement, pi. 0. 
fig. 1, 6- 

The Faroe Channel, 600 fathoms (* Triton’). The types were 
taken by Nansen in the ‘ Pram ’ at six stations in the Polar Sea, 
the most northern of which was near 85° N* 

Gaidixts BSEvisrixirs, G. O. Sars. 

1900. Chiridim hremspinus, G, O. Sars, North Polar Exped. p. 68, pi. 19. 
1903. Gaidlm hrevupinus G. 0. Sars, Account Crustacea Norway, 
Tol. iy. Copepoda Calanoida, Supplement, p. 163, pi, 6. fig. 1, 

With the last in 600 fathoms in the Faroe Channel (^Triton ’). 
The type specimens were taken by Nansen in his Polar Expedi¬ 
tion, and were found at the extreme north, 85° 13' N.; and a 
single specimen was taken by the ‘Michael Sars’ in 1900, 
between Jan Mayen and Finmark, “ the depth being recorded to 
be from 500 and 1000 metres.” 


Genus Gaetaots, GieshrecU. 

Gaetaxus miles, GieslrecM. 

1893. Gaeianus miles, Giesbreeht, Pelagische Copepoden, p, 219, pi. 14, 
figs. 21, 24, 25, 27, 30, pi, 36. figs. 1, 3 j and 1898, p. 33. 

Faroe Channel down to 600 fathoms. It has not previously 
been recorded-north of 35°, but occurs both in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, 
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Gtaetanus aemigee, Gieslrecht. 

1892. Gaetamis armiyer^ Giesbrecht, Pelagische Copepoden, p. 219, pi. 14. 
fig's. 19, 20, 22, 23, 26,28, 29, pi. 36. figs. 2,4, 5; and 1898, I c. 
p. 33. 

1803. JEtidius armigm'^ T. Scott, Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, vol. vi. (1893) 
p. 71, pi. 8. figs. 16-27. 

Faroe Cbannel, in GOO fatboms; not preyiously known north 
of the Gulf of Guinea. 

Genus Etjchieella, Gieshrecht* 

Euchirella eostrata {Claus), 

1866. Jlndina 7'ostrataf Claus, Copepoden-Eaiina von Nizza, Sclirift. 

Gesells. gesamm. Naturwiss. Marburg, p. 11, pi. i. fig. 2. 

1892. EucJdrella rostrata, Giesbrecht, L e. p, 232, pi. 2. fig. 11, pi. 15. 
figs. 6, 27, 28, pi. 30. figs. 16,17, 23; and 1898, L c. p. 36. 

Faroe Channel, tow-net at 150 fathoms. Previously only 
known in the Mediterranean. 

Genus EucHiETA, Fhilippu 
ElTCHiETA 3S-OEVEG-ICA, jBoech 

1872. Bucfimta ^mveyica, Boeck, Nye Slsegter or Arter af Saltvands*- 
copepoder, Christ. Tid.-Sdsk. F6rh. p. 40. 

1902. Euch^ta Thormgioa^ G. O. Sars, Crustacea Norway, p. 38, pis, 84, 
35, 36. 

Lat. 50° 1' K., long. 12° 26' W., ‘ Porcupine ’ 1869: Faroe 
Channel down to 500 fathoms, ‘ Triton ’ 18S2. Abundant also 
in Loch Eteve and Loch Fj^ne, West Scotland {Bit J, Murray). 
Nansen took it as far north as. 84° 15'. 

Fam. Scoi»ECia?BicHiB.ffi. 

Genus Scolecitheix, G. S, Brady, 

ScOLECITHEIX SECXTEIPEONS, T. Scott. 

1898. Scohcithripc securifrms, T. Scott, Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, vol. vi, 
(1893) p. 47, pi. 4. figs. 40-a6, pi. 5. fig. 1. 

1898. Bcoledthix securifrom^ Giesbrecht, I, e, p. 40. 

Faroe Channel down to 600 fathoms ; and 40 miles N.N.W. of 
Achill Head, Ireland, 200 fathoms {Saddoii), Previously known 
from the Gulf of Guinea and Bay of Biscay. 
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HeterartliraEdria, Gieshreclit. 

Pam. CEITTBOPAGIDiE. 

Genus CEifTSOPAGES, Kroyer. 

Cextbopages TTPicirs, Kroyer. 

Centropages typms auctorum and Ichthyophorla denticornis, Claus. 
Paroe Channel C Triton ’). 

Pam, Temoeidje. 

Genus TEiiOEA, Baird. 

Temoea lONGicoEEis {MMler). 

Svnonjms are Temora finmarchica^ Baird, Biaptonus longicau- 
daius^ Lubbock, and Kalitemora Io7igicornis^ Giesbrecht. 

Paroe Channel, surface tow-net. 

Genus Phtliopits, G. 8. Brady. 

Phtilopus bideetatus, G. 8. Brady. 

1882. Fiiyllopu% hidmtatm^ G. S. Brady, Eeport ^Challenger' Oopepoda, 
p. 78, pi. 6 . %s. 7-16. 

1892, Fhyllopm hidentatus^ Giesbrecht, Pelagische Copepoden, p. 419, 
pi. 18. figs, 25-33, pi. 38. fig. 35; and 1898, p. 124. 

The occurrence of an example of tbis species in 600 fathoms in 
the Paioe Channel is certainly most interesting. The specimen 
agrees in minutest details with the figures of Brady and Gies- 
hrecht in mouth-organs, in the 1 st and following feet, Giesbrecht 
(figs. 30 and 31) 5 and aboye all in tbe characteristic and 
remarkable fifth foot of female (Brady, fig. 12 ; Giesbrecht, 
fig. 25). The single type was taken by the ‘ Challenger' in 
2650 fathoms in the South Atlantic (lat. 36® 44 ' 8 ., long. 46® 
16 W.), while that figured by Giesbrecht was from 1800 metres 
in the tropical Pacific (lat. 3® S., long. 99 ® W.); and now it 
turns up in the Paroe Channel. It would be difficult to find a 
case which demonstrated more completely the vast range over 
which those animals may be distributed which find an equalized 
temperature in the depths of the ocean. The free-swimming 
life of the Calanoida of course conduces to their wide distribu¬ 
tion, and that they have very wide distribution is also proved by 
the many other instances of hitherto supposed southern forms 
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whict are in these brief notes now proved to reach those out¬ 
lying waters of the Arctic Ocean which fill the cold depths o£ 
the Paroe Channel. 

Another very interesting case of distribution is that of Amallo^ 
phora magnoy T. Scott. This was described by Prof. G-. O. Sars 
in bis account of the Crustacea obtained by IS'ansen in his 
Arctic voyage, under the name Beapliooalanm acrocephalm ; and 
he wrote of it as “ one of the most characteristic Calanoids of 
the Polar Sea,” and ‘‘ as one of the commonest forms collected 
both at the surface and down to 300 metres ” ; it, moreover, was 
among the species from the most northern gathering (lat. 85^ 
13' N., long. 79® E.). This species Sars has now found to be a 
synonym of Amallophora magrtay T. Scott, the types of which 
were collected in the tropical Atlantic (Grulf of Q-uinea) in only 
20 fathoms (!), and is recorded by Griesbrecht under the name 
Scolecithrix cristata from the North, but not arctic, Pacific 
Ocean, lat. 35® N., long. 125® W. 

Earn. METEIDIIDiB. 

Genus Meteidxa, Boech. 

Meteidia noKOA {Luhhock), 

1854. Calanm longiiSf Lubbock, ‘ Some Arctic Species of Calanidje,’ Ann, 
& Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol, mv. (1854) p. 127, pi. 5. fig. 10. 
1864. Metridia armata, Boeck, Oversigt Norges Oopepoder, Christ. Vid.- 
Selsk. Forhand. 1864, p. 238. 

1892. Metridia longay Giesbrecht, Pelagische Copepoden, p, 339, pi. 33. 

figs. 9,13, 20, 23, 27,34, 38; and 1898, p. 106. 

1902. Metridia hngay G. 0. Sars, Crustacea Norway, p. 112, pis. 75 & 70. 
V Baffin’s Bay and Faroe Channel. 

Meteudia liUCEKs, Boech, 

1864. Metridia lucenSy Boeck, L c, p. 238. 

1878. Metridia annata, G, S. Brady, Brit. Oopep, vol. i. p. 42, pi. 2. 
figs. 1-12, pi. 56. figs. 19, 20. 

1892. Metridia hibemkay Giesbrecht, I, c. p. 340, pi. 33. figs. 2, 12, 
16, 22,28, 36, 39. 

1898. Metridia liicens, Giesbrecht, h c. p. 106. 

1902. Metridia lucenSy G. 0. Sars, I, c. p. 113, pL 77. 

Faroe Channel, and 40 miles N.N.W. of Achill Islano, Ireland, 
200 fathoms* 
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jMeteidia ISToesiakt, Gieslrechf, 

1893. Metridia Nonnani^ Griesbreclit, Pelagisclie Copepoden, p, 340, 
pi. 33. figs. 1, 6, 34,35, SO; and ISdB^l c. p. 107. 

Tbe types of this species were found by Herr G-iesbrecbt among 
some Metridia Tonga whicbi I sent bim from tbe Paroe Channel, and 
Prof. Sars has now detected a single specimen in tbe gathering 
made by Prof. Haddon in 200 fathoms off Achill Island, Ireland. 

Meteidia PEXiN’CEPS, GieslrecliL 

1892. Metrklia princeps, Giesbrecht, I c, p. 340, pi. 33. figs. 3,18, 35, 
40; and 1898, L c. p. 107, 

Lat. 62° 6^ N., long. 55° 56' W., ‘ Valorous ’ 1875. 

Genus Plexteoitamma, Gieslrechf. 

Plexjeomaiuma eobusta {Dahl). 

1893. Dlenromma rohista, Bahl, Zoolog. Anzeiger, no. 415. 

1898. Heuromamma rohusta, Giesbrecht, 1. c. p. 110. 

1903. Flenromamma rohuda, G, O. Sars, Crustacea Norway, p. 115, 
pis. 78,79. 

Paroe Channel, tow-net down to 600 fathoms; and 40 miles 
N.N.W. of Achill Island, Ireland, towing^net at 200 fathoms. 

Pam. IlETEBOEHABninjs. 

Genus Heteboehabdits, Giesbrecht. 
IIeteeoehabdus xn’oevegicus {Boech). 

1872, Seteroch(Bta norvegica^ Boeclr, Christ. Vid.-Selsk. Porhaiid. 1872, 
p. 40. 

1898. Heterorhahdm no7*vegiouSf Giesbrecht, 1. c. p. 115. 

1902. Seterorhahius norvegmis, G. 0. Sars, L c. p. 118, pis, 80., 81. 
Porty miles ofE Achill Head, Ireland, 220 fathoms. 

Pam. PoKTELLIBJl. 

Genus Atomaloceea, Templeim. 

Anomaxoceea PATEBSO^ri, T&mjgUion. 

Paroe Channel. 

Para. AcABTIIDiE. 

Genus Acaetia, Dana. 

Acaetia Ci»atjsx, Gie^recU. 

1892. Amriia Ckmi, Giesbrecht, /. c. p. 507, pi. 30. figs. 2,4,13-15,17,28, 
36, 37, pi. 42. fig. 32, pi. 43. figs. 3,5,14; and 1898, 1. c. p. 152. 
Paroe Channel. 
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Isokerandria, Gieslrecht, 

Pam. OKCiEiDiE. 

Genus Oxcjea, FJiiUppi, 

Onc^a co^tifera, Gieslrecht, 

1S92. Onccea omifera, Giesbreclit, Peladsche Copepoden, p. 591, pi. 47. 
figs. 5, 15, 21, 23, 28, 31-38, 55, 56. 

1902. O/iGCBdco7ii fera, Giesbreckt,Expedition Antarctic£ue Bidge*'Belgica,’ 
1397-1899, Zoologie, Copepoden, p. 41, pi. 13. %s. 7-11. 

Here is another species of very wide distribution. Described 
from Mediterranean specimens, it was found by Sir J. At array 
in the ‘ Triton ’ Expedition of 1SS2, in the Faroe Channel down 
to the depth of oOO fathoms, and now Giesbrecht announces it 
as having been collected in the Antarctic Ocean by the Belgian 
Antarctic Expedition of 1897-1899. 

? OisCMA MEDIA, Gieshreclt t 

1392, Onc(Ba media, Giesbrecht, 7. c, p. 591, pi. 47. figs. 1,11,29-33, 40. 

An Oncma taken by tbe ‘Triton’ in the Faroe Channel, and 
wdiich I had sent to Prof. Sars marked Omma, media ?,” was 
sent back marked in his own w'riting Onceea media, so that 
it must be regarded as a doubtful iubabitant of the locality 
given. 

Genus CoifCEA, GieshrecJtf, 1891. 

CoNffiA RAP AX, Gieshrecht. 

1S92. Conm rapax, Giesbrecht, 7. c. p, C05, pi. 4S. figs. 50-59. 

1S94. Onccea gracilis, T. Scott, Entomostraca Gulf of Guinea, Trans. Linn. 
Soc. ser. 2, Zool. voL vi. (1894) p. 110, pi. 13. figs. 4-12. 

A single specimen in the Faroe Channel at a depth of 
600 fathoms. Giesbrecht’s type specimens were taken in the 
tropical part of the Pacific Ocean down to 4000 metres. Hext 
it w’as taken in the tropical Atlantic (Gulf of Guinea), and now 
it turns up in the cold area of the Faroe Channel. Had it been 
found at great depths in the Gulf of Guinea, we might have 
supposed that though living over so large a range, it yet inhabited 
water of nearly equal temperature; hut Air. Scott tells us that 
the specimens which came under his observation were taken at 
various depths, ranging from tbe surface to 360 fiithoms. It is 
possible that these may be closely allied species confused, but 
the posterior antennse and posterior foot-jaws of the female are 
very remarkable. 
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Ou tlie Life-History of a ISTew ITonopMelus from India, witii a 
yote on tliat of a TedaJia predaceous upon it. A¥itli a 
few liemarks on the IIomphlebineB of the Indian Eegion. 
By E. P. Stebeixo, E.L.S., E.E.S. 

[Read 5tli !S'oTeiiiber, 1903.] 

(Plates 16-18.) 

Paut I.— Memarhs on the MonojphlebirKS of the Indian Eegion. 

The MonoplilehincB^ a subfamily of the Coccidee, are a group of 
scale-insects about whose habits little until recently was Icnown 
iu India. In fact, up to 1901 but five species of the genus 
Monojililehus bad been recorded from the Indian Eegion, and of 
this number four were described from the male insect alone, the 
females being still unknown. The discovery by the writer in 1901 
of both the males and females of two new species was therefore 
of gome interest and importance, but what is perhaps of equal 
value is that the life-history of one of them has been to some degree 
"worked out, and its habits during one portion of its existence 
carefully and accurately noted. Tbe species discovered in 
1901 were sent to Mr. E. Ernest Green, Goveimment Ento¬ 
mologist, Ceylon. Two were respectively named by him Mono-- 
plilebus Btebbingi and M. EalhergicSy whilst a third, of wdiich tbe 
females only had been procured, was provisionsilly named 
J/. Tectonce^ tbe material proving insufScient for correct identi¬ 
fication. In the following year further forms of this genus were 
discovered. One, of which both male and female were procured, 
was determined by Mr. Green as M. BteVbing^ var. mangiferce. 
Others were discovered by the writer in Madras upon teak, 
Anogeissus latifolia, and Terminalia tomentom. Only female 
specimens were taken, and these have jet to be dealt with, as 
also has a species which appears to be very numerous in Siud, 
but of which only the females have as yet been found, and 
another, reported as living upon the mango in Tirhoot and 
Bharbanga, in Bengal. It is a curious point about the genus 
that all the female insects yet discovered have a great resemblance 
to one another, being whitish oval thick scales. The deter¬ 
mination of the species therefore requires the discovery of 
the males. 
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Present oLservations point to the subfamily confining itself 
to the woody portion of trees and shrubs only, feeding upon the 
leaves and green twigs in the younger larval stages. In forest- 
regions it can, as will be subsequently shown, increase in vast 
numbers, and is thus a source of considerable danger to the 
trees it infests. In this connection it will be profi.table to 
consider shortly the food-plants and distribution of the at present 
known species of the genus in the Indian Eegion. We have 
seen that previously to 1901 but five species had been named; 
and four of these, 2L atripennis^ Ellug, iLT. JBurmeiste7*i, Westw., 
J\L Leachii^ Westw., and M, Saundersif Westw., from the male 
insect only. The excessive feeding and consequent damage is 
the woi’k of the female, the male being a minute two-winged 
insect in its adult form, with no mouth-parts. Consequently,in the 
case of four out of the five species known before 1901, the food- 
plants are unknown. The fifth hears the name M, zeylanicus^ 
and was discovered by Green feeding upon the trunks of 
Antldesma Bunius at Punduloya in Ceylon. Of the three species 
(one at present doubtful) added in 1901, Jf. Stebhmgi^ whose 
life-history, so far as at present knowm, is treated of in this 
paper, lives upon the woody branches of the S41-tree (Shorea 
robmta^ Gaertn.) in the Siwalik Hills and adjacent areas to the 
w^est of the Jumna Eiver and east of the Ganges ; ilT. DaTberyim 
upon those of the Sissu {JDalhergia Sisso^ Eoxb.) in the Sutlej 
Valley in the N.W. Himalayas; whilst M. Tectonm (?) feeds upon 
the teak-tree (Tectona grandls^ Linn.) in Berar and the Central 
Provinces. The additional species discovered in 1902 require 
further study. Jf. Btebtingi var. mangiferos feeds upon mango 
trees in orchards in the Sbalimar Gardens near Lahore and in 
the Public Garden at Bareilly. A species also lives upon mango 
in the Tirhoot State in 1^. Bengal, and at Lharbanga. This 
insect (or insects, if the Bengal one is a different species) is not 
unlikely to cause serious loss to fruit-growers when numerous, 
since the large amount of sap absorbed from the branches and 
twigs has an injurious effect upon the setting of the fruit 
Females of undetermined species have been obtained from the 
JBrosopis spicigera in Sind (by Mr. P. Gleadow), and from teak, 

* In a letter just received (12th May, 1903) from Lahore a correspondent 
informs me tlmt the coccids are more plentiful than ever this year at Sbalimar, 
and that the inflorescences of the mango trees have been seriously affected by 
their attacks. 
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Ano(jeiBHU% laiifoJkt^ and Tevininolia iomantosa^ by tlie writer in 
tlie Coimbatore Forests of tlie Madras Presidency. 

Prom tbe above notes it will be teen that tbo genus lias 
apparently a iiiirly general distribution throughout the Indian 
Kegion, being, however, as yet iinrejoorted from Assam and 
Burma. The boundaries may be roughly taken to be as follows:— 
The Sutlej Yalley at a point some 50-70 miles N.E. of Simla in 
tlie !North-West Himalaytas for tbe northern, 'with PLOiduloya 
in Ceylon as tbe southern limit, -whilst on tbe west we have 
a species reported from Sind. The eastern boundary is the most 
vague. I have received specimens ot'Jf, Stehhinr/i from Pliilibliit, 
and the niaiigo variety of tliis scale is to found at Bareilly. 
But since these insects were obtained, 3IonopJilebiis has been 
procured from Tiriioot and Bbarbanga, and this must be looked 
upon as tbe present eastern limit. I have myself little doubt, 
however, that this limit will soon be passed as our knowledge of 
the genus increases. 

PautII .—On the Z?y(?-.H’25/or?/q/*Monophlebus Stebbingi, Green 
(ludian Museum Notes, vol. viii. p. 100). 

(PI. 16. figs. 1-13; PL 17. fig. 1; PI. 18.) 

After this brief summary of tbe informatiou at present 
available on the knowm species and distribution of the genus 
Monoplilehtis^ a more detailed consideration may be given to one 
of the species, 21, Stellingi^ with regard to its lifedjistory, 
portions of which the writer has had exceptional opportunities 
of studying. 

Early in January 1901, whilst on tour in the Siil Forests of 
the Sivi’-aliks, soon after my arrival in Upper India, some minute 
little yellow specks upon the underside of Std-leaves w-ero 
pointed out to me by Mr. J. W. Oliver, Director of the Imperial 
Forest School, Dehra Dun, as an insect, supposed to be an aphis 
or scale, -w^bich later in the year appeared in great numbers 
The yellow specks were the young larval forms of MonoplilehiB^ 
subsequently named by Green M, Btehhing'u From that date 

* I found that this scale had been known for some years to Planters and 
Forest officers serving in the Bun, but no attempt had been made to study its 
life-history. A few specimens of the immature female had apparently been 
sent to the Indian Museum by Mr. P. Gleadow in 1900, and ho had been told 
that they were immature forms of a 2!ompJdchii,<, but much too small to do 
anything with. This was the position of affairs in January 1901. 
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onwards till tlie end o£ April, I watelied tlie growth ot the scales, 
sending mature specimens of the male and female (taken bj 
myself personally in tlie forest) to Green at the end of April. 
The succeeding year I was able to study the insect again from 
tlie middle of January till the middle of May, whilst the following 
season I watched the younger stages from their first appearance 
in November until near the end of Eebruary. The insects were 
late ill appearing in 1900-01, owing to wot cold weather, but 
wore earlier by several weeks in the seasons of 1901-02 and 
1902-03. During the last four or five years the weather seems to 
have been on the wliole most favourable to the development of 
the pest, which has appeared in ever increasing numbers, and 
has spread into forests previously reported as free from it. In 
1902 the attack was upon a very large scale, the woods over the 
infested areas literally swarming with the fat white female 
coccids. It was during this year that the predaceous Vedalia 
beetle was first noticed at work. During the past winter of 
1902-3, the young scale again appeared numerously upon the 
leaves of the trees, and the long spell of intensely cold though 
excessively dry weather appeared to be fui^ourable to the develop¬ 
ment of the young larvse, which were very numerous up to the 
middle of February, when my observations ceased owing to a 
transfer to Calcutta. 

As seen early in the cold weather (November), the insect is a 
minute little coccid covered with white woolly hair. It is to be 
found at this period on the leaves of the SM-tree. The little 
larva soon loses this hirsute covering, and is then yellow in 
colour, changing to an orange or ^’cllow-brown. At this stage 
it is still less than 1*5 mm. in length. A fortnight later the 
brown colouring becomes more pronounced, the scale being 
then about 2*0S mm. in length, long-elliptical, convex doraaliy, 
and fiat beneath, with a longisli proboscis, a pair of black 
autennm, and three pairs of black legs. After a fourth period of 
fifteen days has elapsed, the larvse are about 6*25 mm. in length, 
dark brown on the dorsal surface, changing to orange or pale 
canary-yellow in the older specimens; ventral surface canary- 
yellow ; proboscis, antennm, and legs black. There is a fringe of 
bail’s round the margin (PI. 16. fig. 2). This colouring remains 
much the same until the animal reaches maturity, but the whole 
of the upper surface becomes, when the scale is about half- 
grown, covered with a white mealy powder. 
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The male larva is not yet known. The male pupal case is 
small, dark hrow'n in colour, elliptical, but with a curious Ian- 
shaped flattened expanded portion at one end, rather like the 
caudal appendage of a fish. This pupal case would appear to be 
only the last larval chitinous covering, since the leg and antennal 
cases are attached to it (PL 16. figs. 3 & 4). The pupal skin 
ruptures at the anterior end—the male insect crawling out of 
the elliptical opening thus produced. The length of the pupal 
case is 4 to 4*2 mm. The perfect insect is a small hlack-winged 
fly. Both sexes mature in April. Grreen describes the male 
and female insects as follows :— 

“ Monoj)JiIehus BteWngU Grreeu. Indian Museum Notes, viii. 
p. 100 . 

‘‘Adult S [PL 16. figs, o, 6 ]. Eohust. Margins somewhat 
flattened and forming a distinct lateral keel 5 median dorsal area 
tumescent; division of segments well-defined. Colour slaty- 
grey, thickly dotted with white mealy powder. Legs and an- 
tennoB black. Margin with irregular fringe of longish black hair; 
the whole ventral surface covered wuth a short pubescence, 
denser on the margin and intersegmental regions. Both dorsum 
and ventral surface with numerous circular pores, some with 
single, some with double orifice, the orifices guarded by small 
raised points. Antenna with eight joints; first seven subequal 
in length, third sometimes longer, eighth longer than previous 
two together; all the joints with many blackish hairs. Legs 
stout, spiny : tarsus short, scarcely half the length of the tibia: 
claw long and stout, with a pair of simple bair-like digitulcs. 
Anal aperture on dorsum, at some distance from extremity, 
surrounded by a group of stout hairs. Length of early adult 
females (taken in coUCi wdth the male) 8*50 imn. Breadth 
4*50 mm. Older examples attain a considerably larger size. The 
largest I have examined measures 13 mm. by 8*50 mm., and it 
is possible that others may exceed these dimensions.^ 

Adult d [PL 16. fig. 7]. Dull red: notal and sternal plates 
black; the whole body dusted with mealy powder, giving it a 
pruinose appearance; a lunate pale patch in the centre of the 
mesonotum and a pale space between the mesonotal plates and 
the scutellum. Legs and antennse black: wings fuscous, corru¬ 
gated, with two white creases, one on each side of the discal 

* The writer has specimens in his possession of as much as 18*75 mm. and 
over. 
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nen^ure. Halteres with five stout booked bidstles at extremity. 
Antennae 10-joiiited : 3rd-9tb each with three nodes, 10th with 
four nodes ; each node with a whorl of long hairs. Eyes large, 
compound; a single ocellus on the dorsal surface at inner 
margin of each eye. Abdomen -with three elongate fleshy hairy 
processes on each side; the first shortest, the third longest. 
G-enital sheath not projecting beyond the posterior margin of 
abdomen: penis usually partially everted, densely clothed with 
shore reversed hairs. Length 5 inrn. Expanse 11*50 mm,” 

A noteworthy characteristic of the female is the great difference 
in size of the individuals, and it would appear that it becomes 
sexually mature before reaching its full dimensions. 

Egg (PI. 16. fig. 1): small, dry, shining, oval-elliptical. Colour 
pink : length 1 mm. 

"VYhen they first appear the minute scales are to he found on 
the under surface of the Sal-leaves, and very shortly after 
hatching they cluster round the mid and other ribs of the leaf, 
either on the upper or under surface, but more usually on the 
latter, their probosees being buried iu the tissues of the rib. 
When they have somewLat increased in size, and after losing 
the white hair \\ith which they commence life, they confine 
themselves to the mid-rib alone, and then undergo a first moult. 
Erom the first the coccids exude a sticky sugary liquid which 
coats the leaves, and the little white papery skins of this first 
moult remain stuck .by means of this to the leaves, and thus 
serve to attract the eye to the presence of the insect. The 
female larva appears to spend from 6 to 8 weeks feeding in this 
w'ay upon the leaves. The scale is not stationary, but moves 
about over the leaf and from leaf to leaf. It almost certainly 
gets spread by the agency of other insects and spiders, and 
probably also by birds. The sticky exudation doubtless greatly 
facilitates this dispersion, since animals crawling over or fluttering 
amongst the leaves and twigs of badly infested trees would 
unavoidably take up to a certain extent portions of it, and with it 
a few of the young scales. The habit which this insect possesses, 
in common with most scale-insects, of crawling over every obstacle 
in its path, even over its predaceous enemies, which it seems 
quite unable to recognize, doubtless also helps in its diffusion. 

After from 6 to 8 weeks spent upon the leaves, the period 
depending upon the favourableness or otherwise of the season, 
the young scale descends to the twigs, and during the rest of its 
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cleTclopiug-stage it lives and feeds upon tliesc. Soon after tliis 
cliange o£ position a further moult is gone tlirough. Moulting 
talics place as follows-.—The shin becomes ruptured anteriorly 
a,t a horizontal line of cleavage just above the insertion ot the 
antenna?, the split extending to tbe first segment of the thorax 
on either side. At the same time, from a central point in tliis 
horizontal line of cleavage a further rupture occurs in a vertical 
plane, the split reaching a median point in the posterior edge of 
tbe metatborax dorsally (PI. 16. fig. 8), and to the centre of the 
00X00 of the anterior pair of legs ventrally (PL 16. fig. 0). This 
cleavage liaviug taken place in the cliitinous covering, the insect 
crawls slowly out. Consequently, as a reference to fig. 9 will 
show, on the under surface of the old discarded skin the black 
empty leg and antennal eases are to be found. These cast skins 
remain gummed by the sugary secretion to the twigs (PL 16. 
fig. 11), tbe insects moving off to fresh ones. 

When numerous, the young coccids collect in clusters round 
the twigs, covering thickly the thinner barked ones (PI. 16. 
fig. 10). They are also to be found at wounds on older and 
thicker branches. When they first quit the leaves the scales are 
about 3T2 mm. in length. Prom then onwards their growth 
becomes more rapid, at least one more casting of the skin takes 
place, and they mature toward the end of March or middle of 
April. They change their position and walk about over the 
trees more often as they begin to reach their full development. 
It is after this last moult that they acquire the white powdery 
covering, and if the insect is at all numerous the twigs and 
branches will be seen to be closely encircled with serried white 
masses, often for a length of G-9 inches, of the coccids, giving 
them the appearance of being encrusted with snow, the scales 
lying one upon the other, often one lipped up at an angle and 
resting upon a companioii below as depicted in PL 17. fig. 1 and 
PL 18, Each has its proboscis firmly imbedded in the cam¬ 
bium layer, and spends its time sucking in the sap of the branch. 
I have mentioned that the insects are active throughout life 
and march about over tbe trees, and this habit is perhaps more 
especially noticeable in their later stages of development, when 
their whitening appearance renders them more conspicuous. 
When mature, they are to be seen crawling down the trunks of 
the Sill-trees, these latter being often thickly dotted with the 
fat while scales. 
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I ha-vc alluded to the sugarv excretion. This is poured out 
very copiously' during the -^vliole of the developing-period up to 
the time of fertilization, soon after which the scales cease feeding. 
This sticky sugary liquid, which rapidly dries in the hot sun, 
covers leaves and twigs, clogging up the stomata, runs down the 
branches, and drips to the ground below in enormous quantities 
when the insects are plentiful. This feature will be referred to 
later on as it is of some importance. 

The male larva has not yet been found. I was successful in dis¬ 
covering what undoubtedly were pupal cases. In some instances 
dead male insects, half emerged from the cases, were secured. 
They were found in the interstices of the rough hark of a felled 
Sal-tree, protected by being placed on tbe portion lying adjacent 
to the ground. The male insect matui*es about the middle of 
March in favourable seasons, and may be seen on the wing for 
some weeks, possibly as long as a mouth, until the female scales 
have all or almost all matured. It is by no means so abundant 
as the female, and later it pairs wnlli several of these. It is a 
very active creature, flying about over tbe serried masses of the 
coccids or walking over the backs of the thick clusters. Its 
method of fertilizing the female is as follows:—The male 
flies or wmlks lightly up to tbe female scale, wliich is probably 
engaged in sucking up tbe sap of a twig, alights or climbs ou 
to her dorsal surface, and then forces itself under her between 
her ventral surface and the twig. It then inserts its anal 
appendages into the anal aperture of the female, thus becoming 
attached to her, and remains so attached even if she moves 
about. When in coitil the male may be facing in tbe opposite 
direction to tbe female, lying upon its back so to speak, or it 
may curve its body up and over the anal segment, clinging with 
its anterior legvS to the dorsal surface of the last segments of the 
female scale. It remains attached usually for several minutes. 

After fertilization the female scales appear to cease feeding, 
leave the twigs, and march down the trees in search of con¬ 
venient places to oviposit. It is at this stage more especially 
that badly-infested forests appear to be alive with the insects— 
trees, undergrowth, soil, stones, and dead fallen leaves being 
covered with the ci’awiing coccids. A few days would appear 
to suffice for the eggs to develop within the hodj of the female; 
the females oviposit during the latter part of March and on 
through April, the actual period depending upon the favour- 
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able 2 ies 3 or otherwise of tlie year to insect life. Before tlio 
eggs are actually extruded from the body of the female, the 
posterior Yentral segments are seen to be developing a white 
woolly hair. This increases in amount, especially towards the 
anal extremity, and this “white woolly mass serves as a second 
covering for the eggs. At first this white cottony material is 
quite short and, looked at from the dorsal aspect of the insect, 
it is seen to project only a little way beyond the tip of the 
abdomen. It, however, rapidly increases in amount until the 
insect appears to have a small wmcl or ball of pulled-out cotton¬ 
wool attached to its abdominal segments, protruding all round 
from the ventral surfaces of the three posterior segments. 
A closer examination of this cottony mass will show that it really 
surrounds a fine cotton sac which encloses the eggs (PI. 16- 
figs. 12 & 13). Countings I have made of these latter show 
that a female lays between 400 and 450 eggs. The greatest 
number counted in a sac was 478. Before actually extruding the 
sac from the body, the scale leaves the upper part of the tree 
and searches out some nook or cranny beneath the rough bark, 
or a sheltered spot beneath stones, refuse wood, &c., and con¬ 
ceals herself. After the eggs in the cottony sac have been 
extruded from the body, little but the skin remains, the insect 
dies, and the dead shrivelled skin remains as a partial covering 
to the eggs. Egg-laying wmuld appear to last from a fortnight 
to three weeks, after which both the male and female insects 
disappear from the forest, I have noted that the eggs at times 
are not deposited in particularly sheltered places, and there can 
bo little doubt, I think, that they get blown about a good deal by 
the wind, and carried about by hairy spiders, large lizards, the 
feathers of birds, and in the hair of mammals such as deer, 
rodents, 

There are one or two remarkable features resulting from the 
presence of this insect in large numbers in a forest. One is the 
enormous exudations secreted by the insects. They appear to 
be little more than siphons, and their excretions cover the 
branches and trunks of the trees and undergrowth and stones, 
leaves, upon the ground beneath with a coating of a sticky 
nature, which dries like varnish in the sun. So great is the 
amount of sap taken from the trees, that in the silence of the 
forest these exudations can be heard dropping from the tall trees 
like raindrops after a smart shower. One’s clothes and exposed 
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parts o£ tlie body become covered with the unpleasant sticky 
liquid, and half-an-bour's walk tlirough an infested forest 
reduces one to a condition of great discomfort. This state of 
affairs, in years favourable to tbe increase of the insect, may last 
from early in January until well on into April. 

Another peculiarity about the female is its power of dropping 
from great heights without harming itself. The smart pat of 
scales falling from the branches of the tallest trees is to be 
continnallj heard on all sides. They appear generally to fall on 
to their ventral surface, and out of numbers examined I never 
found one instance in which the scale appeared to have suffered 
injury or even inconvenience from its great drop. "Whether the 
coccids allow themselves purposely to fall, or whether they get 
pushed off the branches by companions, I am unable to say, but 
their habit of feeding so close together w’ould certainly cause 
their displacement at times. This point is of importance, since 
it undoubtedly helps iu spreading the insect, which is by no 
means a fast walker. 

A third interesting point—one common to all great increases 
in insect pests, but perhaps especially remarkable in the case of 
this very noticeable white scale—is the change that a few days 
will make iu the aspect of an infested area. The contrast which 
eight days will show in this particular case is wonderful. On 
the one day when the attack is reaching or has reached its 
culminating point, the forest may be seen to he alive with the 
insects. Eight days afterwards a scattered few may still he 
seen crawling about, hut the great mass have disappeared, and 
one seems to be in quite a difl’erent locality. The female scales, 
however, can never be said entirely to disappear from the area. 
It is genex'ally possible to find a few right on through the 
months of June, July, August, and September. These may he 
unfertilized females wdiich developed very late, hut I have not 
been able to account for them satisfactorily, Eurther, in 1902, 
after the insects had practically completely disappeared from the 
forest, I found iu several places some young scales, canary-yellow 
to brown in colour, and from 2'08 to 3'12 mm. in length—in 
fact, at the age and size usually found in late January and 
early February. I have not been able to account for finding 
these. 

I have not yet discovered the insect which develops from the 
eggs laid in such numbers by the female scales. There may be 
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E sGcoiid stage in the lifo-historj of the insects, as in the ease 
of ilT, zeylanieiis of Ceylon, bnfc this lias yet to be proved. The 
branches of the Sal-trees in the forests which are infested by 
these coccid>s have curious laiotty swellings cn them, \vhich I 
liave never seen elsewhere in India upon this tree, aud this may 
be due to a second subcortical stage of tlie MonoiMebm, 
My observations on this point are, however, not as yet 
complete. 

Periodicity of Attack *—This coccid has been known for some 
years in the lisiwalik area, but it is only smco 1890 that attention 
lias been seriously drawn to it. Each year since then it has 
steadily increased in numbers and spread outwards, until in 
1902 tliere was no part of the Siwalik area between the Jumna 
and Granges rivers that was not affected, and it was to be found 
both west and east of this tract. 

Dkt'rihUion *—This scale has at present only been reported 
from Northern India. Its known habitat is (beginning from tlie 
west) the small Kulesar forest situated on the western bank of 
the Jumna river in the plains at the foot of the Himalayas. 
Erom here the insect crosses the Jumna, and is found throughout 
the S41 areas of the Debra Dun plateau and the Siwalik range of 
hills, on both north and south aspects, as far as the Ganges 
river on the east. It is also plentiful in the patches of Sal 
forest between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, which extend 
into the plains south of the Siwalik range. To the east of the 
Ganges its distribution has not as yet been fully determined. 
I have specimens (identified by myself) and reports of it from 
the Garhwal aud Philihliit districts. It is also plentiful in the 
Kheri Sal-forests of Oudh. The area which it is at present known 
to infest may therefore be taken as a strip of country extending 
some 300 miles from west to cast, and 100 miles wide in a north 
and soutli direction on its eastern limit, iading-olf to a lO-milci 
strip at its -western boundary. I have, however, little doubt 
that it will be found to the east of its at present reported limit. 

Over all the infested area this coccid, from its excessive 
vitality and the great numbers of eggs which the female is 
cajjable of laying, must he looked upon as a serious pest to the 
J54l-trce, one of the most valuable of the trees of India, dis¬ 
tributed over a large tract of the continent. It therefore follow's 
that the careful study of the life-history .and distribution of the 
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pest is of llie first importance, in order that an endL^avoiir ma^r 
be made to prevent its spreading into Sul areas at pi'esent five 
from it, and that species of like character, in the event of their 
only too probable occurrence, may be dealt with in the light of 
acquired experience. 

Present observations show that the female is the chief 
aggressor; but it must be borne in mind that it has yet to be 
proved that there is not a second subcortical stage wliieli is 
likely to do much injury to the trees. The damage arising is 
due to the heavy’ loss of sap the trees suffer owing to the 
continual tapping for several montlis on end. In the cold 
weather months from November to February this is perhaps not 
serious, since tlie insect is then feeding upon the old leaves. 
The sap is down and growtli has probably ceased, and the 
clogging of the stomata by the excreted duid is perhaps the most 
serious effect at this period. The injury really begins to become 
acute when the coccid has got down to the twigvS. The heavy 
loss of sap resulting from its attacks at this stage cannot be 
otherwise than most serious in months when the tree requires 
all its vitality to enable the spring leaf-buds to deTelop perfectly 
and the tlower-heads fully to mature. It is just at this period, 
the most dangerous one for the tree, that the attack of the 
MonopJilebtis is culminating. Experiments have been commenced 
with the object of discovering: 

(i.) The effect upon the development of the spring crop oi 
leaves of a bad infestation by the coecids; 

(it.) The effect of the same upon the maturing and vitality of 
the seeds. 

The attaclws are more severe in dry years, since the scale is 
then in greater abundance. 

The damage aitributable to the insect may be summarized as 
follows:— 

{(i) The clogging-iip of the stomata and pores of the leaves 
and twigs by the sugary secretion. This envelops leaves and 
twigs, <fce. with a sticky film which dries in the sun, giving them 
the appeai'ance of having been varnished. If the year is a w’et 
one the film is rapidly dissolved off by the rain, but in dry 
seasons it remains for several months m situ, 

{b) Twigs and small branches dry up and die off under the 
excessive tap^nug, Tiiis latter occurring in the spring has a 
most sei'ious effect upon the development of the spring crop of 
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leaves, and upon the dower-panieles which open in April, The 
production of the seed is thus probably considerably interfered 
Avith, 

(c) The damage caused to young saplings is perhaps even 
more serious, as the insects congregate round the leading shoot 
and the upper side ones, extending down each for several inches 
in a serried encircling mass. The leading shoot is often killed, 
and side ones taking its place follow suit, and the young sapling 
takes on a crooked habit of growth most detrimental to its 
future value as a forest tree. 

PI. 18, a, show^s the female scales collected on a young sapling 
in this manner. 

It may be interesting to note that in the 1901 attack tlio 
scale was accompanied over a portion of the Dun Sal areas by 
tbe larva of Boarmia selenaria^ Hiibn., a geometrid moth. This 
larva was in thousands, and devoured the Sal-leaves in the most 
voracious manner. In fact all the green parts of the tree— 
leaves, buds, the green shoots of the year, together with the 
w’hite inflorescences—were eaten down, nothing but the blackish 
last year’s growth being left. The larvae (PI. 18, 5, h) can be 
seen in characteristic attitudes on tbe upper part of the tree, 
w^hich they had stripped bare of all green growth. The scales 
are collected loAver down upon tbe leading shoot in a serried 
mass. 

In the sugary secretion emitted by the scales, a black fungus 
develops and envelops the leaves and twigs, and doubtless helps 
further to clog up tlie stomata. Dr. Butler, Cryptogamic 
Botanist to the Groverranent of India, has informed me that 
much of this fungus belongs to the genus Capnodium^ which is 
almost always associated Avith scale-iusects. The Capnodkm 
Avas present in three other forms:— 

(a) Cladosporium, Link (syn. Fimago^ Pers.). 

(b) Triposporiiim sp., 

(c) Ooniothecium sp,; 

these three being conidial stages in various species of Cap- 
■nodmm. 
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Paiit III .—On the Life-Khtory of Tedalia Giieriuii, Crotch, 
^predaceous ufon M. Stebbingi, Green. 

Yedalia Gupbinti. Crotch, jR.ev, Coccinell. p. 2S2 (Lend. 
1874). (PL 17. figs. 2-9.) 

The followiDg are my descriptions of tbe larva and pupa, made 
from living specimens;— 

Larva .—AYben young tbe larva is black in colour, with three 
pairs of stout iboracic legs. During its first two moults it 
appears to retain this colour, being long and narrow with a well- 
developed bead and moutli-parts. As it grows in size it becomes 
more oval, and the colour changes to white and black or reddish 
with white markings or a greyish purple. The grub is often 
covered with a certain amount of tbe white pow^dery material 
which covers tbe older stages of tbe Monojililehus upon W'bicli it 
feeds. Tbe young larva has a number of tubercles upon its 
dorsal surface. “Wlien full-growm tbe larva is 12*5 mm. long, 
and has a well-developed bead, which is narrow^er than the ten 
segments of tbe body which follow' it. Of the^e latter, tim 
middle ones are tbe broadest, the grub tapering to each end. 
On each of these ten segments there are four dorsal tubercles, 
two on each side, thus giving four rows of dorsal tubercles. 
These segments are also fringed on either side by projecting 
teeth-like processes resembling a saw-edge, giving the insect a 
serrate appearance at the sides. The last two segments make 
up the dark reddish-black pad-like apparatus which terminates 
the body, tbe end of w'hich forms a kind of sucker w^bich is very 
adhesive and enables the larva to cling to the smootliesfc bark by 
its means. The sucker is used in feeding, and also in fixing 
itself permanently to a twig or leaf before changing to the 
pupal state (PI. 17. fig. 4 a). The arrangement of the segments 
makes the body estremely pliable, and tbe grub can roll itself 
up almost into a ball. The ventral surface is coloured like tiie 
dorsal aspect, but has no tubercles. Just before pupating the 
larva often changes from the white and black or greyish-purple 
colour to a brick-red. 

iPupa .—When about to pupate, the larva attaches itself either 
to the upper or under surface of a leaf or to a t^ig or rough 
b;irk by means of tbe posterior adhesive pad, its body projecting 
at an angle from tbe point of attachment, and assuming a curved 
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positioi:,^ .tlie dorsal surface being convex, ventral concave 
(Hg. 4c/). The larva rtuiaiiis in this position for about 24 hours, 
and then the outer skin splits dorsallj from the anterior end to 
the posterior portion of the 10th segment, and the skin gets 
drawn or shrivels back on either side, and the bright red, almosb 
spherical, pupa is disclosed (figs. 4 & 5). The pupa, nestling 

in the surrounding purple and white speckled old larva-skin, 
looks not unlike a small wild strawherry fruit sessile amongst 
the leaves. In the crimson pupa the two small black eyes of 
the future beetle, the developing wings, and dorsal segmental 
divisions of the abclonieii can be distinctly seen under the briglitly 
coloured skin. The posterior segment of the future beetle is 
nearest to the point of attachment of the pupa, so that when 
the adult cocciuellid is ready to emerge, the skin splits dorsally 
and ventrallj at the anterior end of the pupa, and the beetle 
crawls out. Size 6*25 mm. The colour varies from bright to 
dull red, crimson, or orange-red. 

Tor the imago, vide Crotch’s description in his ‘ Eevision of 
the Coccinellide^ p. 282 (1874). 

In both its larval and adult stages this Vedalm preys upon 
tlie coccid M, Sfehhin^L 

It was found in its larval, pupal, and imago forms in large 
numbers in the Siwalik Porest in April 1902. 

The exact period passed in the larval stage has yet to be 
observed, but the grubs in that year commenced pupating 
tow’ards the end of March, and continued to do so till the end of 
April. Eight to nine days appear to be the usual period spent 
ill the pupal stage. Larvm pupating on the IGth April issued 
on the 24th and 25th of the month, and numerous othor in¬ 
dividuals bred out showed this period to be fairly constant. 
The beetle passes some days, perhaps as much as a fortnight, 
feeding upon the scales before pairing and ovipositing. The 
male adult dies within 24 hours of fertilizing the femaie; this 
latter then apparently seeks out a place of concealment before 
depositing her eggs. These eggs have not yot been discovered, 
though dead beetles have often been found in interstices of bark, 
beneath stone and debris on the ground, <&c., near the dead 
shrivelled skins and cottony egg-sacs of the MonojjiliUlms. It 
would appear probable that they lay their eggs in the places 
wherein those of the coccids arc deposited. 

The larva is a very active grub, and when in s(>arch of its 
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prey it is to be foiiiKl running at a gi*eat pace over ibe leave?, 
twigs, and bark of the trees. During this portion c£ its 
esistence the insect is not gi^ejarlons. The larva is a voracious 
feeder, and preys upon the Iar::re vrliite succulent female scales 
witli thie greatest avidity. Its method of operation is as 
follows:— 

On perceiving a scale it rushes at it with great impetuosity 
and at once fixes its moutn-parts in the soft skin, often on the 
vt*ntrai surface between the first and second pairs of legs and a 
little to one side. At the same moment it attaches itself to the 
twug by its terminal adhesive pad. The scale at first makes no 
movement, but after the lapse of a minute or two ceases feeding 
(if it were engaged in that operation at the time of attack) 
and commences slowly moving its autennse and legs, at first 
lazily, as is its habit when crawling about, but later more 
vigorously. As it does this, a bright canary-yellow stream of 
liquid fiow’s down from its body onto the twig. This exudation 
from the wound continues for about three to four minutes, after 
which it ceases, the rest of the material being absorbed by the 
larva, who has by now bis mouth-pai'ts firmly fixed into the 
coccid. This latter now makes vigorous though unwieldy 
attempts to get away, and being so much larger than the grub, 
often even as much as thrice its size, it at times stretches out its 
enemy to its full length, the segments under the tension be¬ 
coming much elongated. The latter, however, keeps its position 
on the twig by means of its sucker-pad with the greatest ease. 
Practically only the moutli, first pair of legs, and sucker-pad are 
made use of, the first being buried in the body of its victim, the 
second clasped round it, the third attached to the twig. The 
2nd and 3rd pairs of legs are held backwards almost against 
the ventral surface of the body (fig. 7). Under this sucking 
process the formerly robust powdery-white succulent scale 
shrinks gradually to a shrivelled, wizened, dried-up, yellowish-: 
brown skin. The iarva^s mouth consists of a tube terminating 
in a swollen knob where it joins the head, the latter being 
greenish-yellow in colour. This probably acts in the nature of 
a sucker as well, since it exerts considerable leverage upon the 
scale. Larvss watched feeding have spent between eight and 
nine hours clinging to and sucking a scale, at the end of the 
period only the shrivelled skin remaining. The vitality of the 
MonapMehm is very great, since at the end of six to seven hours 
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o£ this contimied tapping process on the part o£ the grub it is 
still alire, slowly moving its legs and antennfe. This object- 
lesson in the insect world has to be seen and watched to be 
properlV appreciated. At first sight it would appear incredible 
that such a small larva as the Vedalia should be capable of 
entirely absorbing the contents of an insect of the size of the 
Moiioplilebiis, and the curious point about this absorption is that 
the grub shows little signs of haring assimilated this large 
amount of food-material. There is very little distension of the 
segments, and I could observe very little excretion taking place 
during or after this heavy meaL The grub is very active, and 
must be possessed of an exceedingly rapid digestive system. 
It would be of great interest to study its digestive organs 
with the ohjeefc of discovering whether it gets rid of excreta 
in any manner through the skin. 

I have mentioned the great voracity of the grub, and my 
observations led me to discover that it has cannibalistic pro¬ 
pensities, for I found it preying upon pupae of its own species. 
This may have been due to a shortness in the food-supply. It 
dashes on the pupa with its usual impetuosity, seizes it round 
the crimson spherical portion with its two anterior legs, fixes its 
mouth-parts into the soft tissues beneath the skin, and sucks 
out the contents, leaving the crimson skin empty in a very short 
time (fig. 8 a). 

The larva is parasitised hy a hymenopterous or dipterous fly. 
Larvas in the first stage of pupation, i, e. before the skiu splits 
down disclosing the crimson pupa, were noticed to have a dried 
appearance. An examination showed several, as many as five 
in some instances, small round holes, evidently the exit-holes of 
a parasite (fig. 8 5). This insect, while it decreases the liumber 
of future beetles, does not appear to prevent the larva destroying 
a number of scales, since it has strength to pupate before suc¬ 
cumbing to the parasite. I have not as yet discovered this 
parasite. 

"When about to pupate the Vedalia grub becomes gregarious, 
the pupas being often found in numbers close together on the 
upper or under side of leaves or twigs,&c. This habit was too 
marked to have been due to accident. The beetles are very 
gregarious. During the heat of the day, when they do not feed, 
they are to be found in large numbers collected close together 
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on tlie underside of leaves—Sai, Baiihima, and other large leaves 
being those usually afceeted. The adults also feed upon the 
female Monopldehts^ attacking them in a similar manner to 
that of the grubs and anywhere on their dorsal or ventral 
surfaces (fig. 9). They do not, so far as my observations showed, 
fiy up and alight upon a scale, but usually crawl up to it and 
then make a short rush. In feeding they pierce through the 
skin, and a drop or two of the yellow liquid comes out, but never 
a stream. They do not kill their host outright, as they appear 
to be fuii-fed in half an hour (and often do not remain more 
than five to ten minutes), by which time they have absorbed but 
a small quantity of the body-contents. Whilst the beetle is 
feeding upon it. the scale either continues to remain with its beak 
buried in the tissues of the Sal-twig or it may move about with 
the beetle attached to it, but it does not appear to be incon¬ 
venienced to any great extent, and only shows signs of feeling 
when the beetle first pierces through the skin. Tlie scales 
would, however, appear to be killed ofi: in time, or to have their 
vitality greatly reduced, through this constant tapping by 
difierent beetles. Individuals which have been so tapped show- 
numbers of small white and yellow spots, the places at which the 
beetles have pierced them. They lose their fresh -white powdery 
appearance, become much shrivelled, are dirty brown or whity- 
black in colour, and move about very slowly. It is probable 
that those which do not die under this constant sapping of their 
body-contents are so reduced in vitality that their egg-laying 
capacity becomes considerably impaired, and even if eggs are 
laid, their fertility is probably doubtful. The female Yedalia 
would appear to commence oviposition at about the same time 
as the Monoplilehus* 

A careful study of this attack showed me that the Yedalia 
did not begin to multiply in any serious proportions until the 
female scale had undergone its third moult. The numerous 
empty white papery skins of this moult, attached by the sticky 
secretion in large numbers to every tw’ig and branch, w'ere 
evidence of the fact that the coceid had reached this stage of 
development before its decimation commenced. These skins re¬ 
mained/;? upon the branches for several -weeks owing to the 
exceptionally dry year experienced in 1902, practically no 3'ain of 
importance fulling during this period. A single heavy thunder- 
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istorm, suca as are usually experienced at that seasou, would 
at once dissolve tlie sticky excretion coveriDg the branches and 
remove all evidence of the preceding moults, and thus the state 
o£ affairs in progress would not he so clearly decipherahle as it 
was in the year in question. The forests were a truly re- 
marhabie sight about the middle of April. Larva?, pupjB, and 
adults of the Yedalia were everywhere: the former running 
agilely over the trees in quest of their prey; the pupa? being 
collected in numbers on leaves and twigs, more especially 
perhaps on the former ; whilst the large leaves of the trees were 
weighed dowm by the red masses of the beetles clinging to their 
under surfaces during the heat of the day, as these latter only 
feed in the early morning and evening. On every side also were 
dried shrivelled sMns of the sucked-out scales, gummed to the 
branches or bark of the trees, stuck iu the interstices of the bark 
of the latter, or littering the ground amongst the dead leaves, <fcc. 
Away aloft the crowns of the great Sal-trees appeared to have 
their extremities encrusted with snow from the numbers of the 
scales clinging to and feeding on the sap of their twigs and 
smaller branches, and this incrustation was repeated on the 
branches of the smaller trees and saplings, whilst the crawling 
coecids invaded every corner of one’s tent and covered the 
leaf-littered ground without. 


PE^SUHIPTIO^V OF THE PLATRs. 


Platk 16. 

^fehhhigi, Grifen. 

Fig. 1. Fggs. 

li. Tuuug 5 acale-inaeefc, dor.'Cil \ iew. 

3. Side view ot‘ pupal enso. 

4. Ventral view of pupal ease. 

5. Full-grown scale, dtnval view, 

t), „ „ .^ide view, 

7, 'Winged cT insect. 

8, Cast, skin t>t* innnaiure dorsal view. 

9, „ ,, ventral view. 

lU. Immature 2 feeding upon a young Sdl-twig. 

11. Oast skins of immature $ attadied by the sugary secretion to a 

Sal-branch. 

12. Ventral view of J with cottony egg-sac mid eggs, 

13. Dorsal view of 2 with cottony egg-sac. 
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MONOPHLEBUS STEBBINGI, Green, and 
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Plate 17. 

3/. Sfchhingi, Green, anti Vcdalia Guerimi, Crotch. 

Fig. 1. Sal-brancli with fully mature £ scales feeding (from a drawing by 
Author). 

2. Larva of Vedalla Guerinii, dorsal view. 

3. „ „ side view. 

4. Sal-twig with {a) pupating larva, (&) sessile pupa, upon it. 

0. Pupa of V, Gtceriniii sessile, upon a Stll-leaf, 

6. Peetle. 

7. Vedalia larva attacking £ J^IonopIdehics-saole, 

4. Sfd-twig with («) Vedalia pupal skin after having been attacked by 
Vcdalia larva, (6) larval skin after attacks of parasites. 

0. Vcdalia beetle attacking £ Mono-jdilebus-^cslQ, 

Plate 18. 

Upper portion of a Siil (Shorea rohusta^ sapling, showing the attacks of 
Monophlcbm Siebhingi, Green (below), and of the larvae of Boarmia seUnariat 
Hiibn. (above). From a photograph by Mr. R. 0. Milward, I.F.S. 

Note. —Small numbers against the figures give the enlargement. Un¬ 
fortunately all the Plates, in reproduction, had to be reduced by about 
This reduction will therefore have to be allowed for to obtain the true 
sizes of the figures shown. 


Bryozoa from Pranz-Josef Land, collected by the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Expedition, 1896-1897*^—Part II. Cyclo¬ 
stomata, Ctenostoraata, and Endoprocta. By Akthijb 
Wm, Waters, E.L.S. 

[Read 17th March, 1904.] 

(Plates 19-21.) 

The Cyclostomata are, on the whole, unreliable guides in ques¬ 
tions of geographical distribution, for, as we all must recognize, 
tbe classification of this suborder is unsatisfactory, although in 
course of time the examination of the anatomy of the living 
forms may lead to a natural classification being established. 
The uncertainty concerning the classification of tbe Oyclo- 

Continued from Vol. xxviii. p. 105, 

LINN. JOUBN.—ZOOLOay, VOL. XXIX. 
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stomata arises, in the first place, from the small number of 
readily arailable characters, but some of the confusion results 
from the fact that so many attempts at classification have been 
based upon fossils; and here almost valueless characters have 
been used, in consequence of which very exaggerated ideas as to 
the number of Cretaceous and other fossil Cyclostomata have 
been received. 

Formerly, in the Chilostomata generic divisions were based 
upon the zoarial form, but now the zooecial characters are known 
to be of chief importance, and the zoarial shape is hardly ever of 
more than specific value, though there may be exceptions, such 
as the Catenicellidoe. On the other hand, in the Cyclostomata a 
large number of species and genera have been, and are still, 
based entirely upon the shape of the zoarium; and until other 
characters have been made available these groupings must con¬ 
tinue to be used, to enable us to record what has been met with, 
even though these may be catalogue genera and not natural 
genera. 

The number of characters available can be increased; and 
since Smitt published his papers on the Northern Bryozoa, tlie 
importance of the ovicell in the classification of the Oyclo- 
stomata has been more fully recognized. Smitt was, moreover, 
the first who gave a number of figures of ovicells of Cyclo- 
stomatous Bryozoa. In my papers I have always referred to 
the ovicells where there was suitable material, and have dealt 
with some in two communications and since then Dr. 8. F. 
Harmer l}as published a most valuable series of papers on the 
embryos and ovicells of Orisia t, lAohenopora and TiibaUpora §; 
and it is now fully established that useful classificatory characters 
are furnished by the position and shape of the ovicell, as well as 
by the nature of the ooeciopore. We must see how far the 
number of tentacles is of value; then the position and form of 
the closures j| are other useful characters; and there are ovarian 
and sexual characters which must be examined, such as the size 

’5' ‘*On some Ovicells of Oyclostomatoiis Bi^ozoa/* Joum. Linn. Soc., ZooL 
vol. ss. p. 275;' and “ On the Ovicells of some Lichenoporm/^ op. oit, p. 280. 

t Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci,, n. a, voL xxxii. pp. 127-181, pi, 12, 

I Ibid, vol. xxxix. pp. 71-144, pis. 7-10. 

§ Ibid, vol. xli. pp. 73-157, pis. 8-10. 

II ** Closure of the Cyclostomatous Bryozoa," Joium. Linn. Soc., Zooh 
vol. svii. (1884) pp. 400-404, pi. 17. 
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and number of tbe embryos and the way in which tlie embryo is 
formed. The po.^ition in the zooecium from which new zooeeia 
grow will certainly here be of value, just as it is in the Chilo- 
stomata; for on this the shape of the colony sometimes depends, 
and this colonial shape must always receive attention. In many 
species there are internal denticles having distinct forms. 

It is too often forgotten that we cannot be sure of genera 
until we have established the characters upon which the species 
are based, and then satisfactory family-groups may be made; 
but at present the attempts to group into families are often 
ridiculous. 

I have been able to examine the ovicells and embryos of 
Diastopora mtricaria^ Smitt, and JBEornera lichenoides, Pontop,; 
but on the w^hole the collection did not contain many species 
with ovicells, or with them in such condition or abundance as 
to admit of much examination. 

Since the fiiv^t part of this communication was published, iu 
this Journal, the following papers on the Arctic Fauna have 
appeared :— 

Bidenkap, OlaB: ‘‘Die Bryozoen von Spitzbergenund Kdnig- 
Karls Land,^* Fauna Arctica, vol. i. pt, ii., 1900. Andersson, 
K. A.: “ Bryozoen wiihrend der Schwedische Expedition 18."J8- 
1899-1900 gesammelt,’’ ZuoL Jahrb. vol. xv. 1902, pp. 537-560, 
pL 30. Norman, Canon A. Merle: “Notes on the Natural 
Bistory of East Finmavk—Polyzoa,” Ann. <fe Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 7, vol. xi. pp. 567-598; vol. xii. pp. 87-128 (1903). 

Norman, in his paper, puts my Bcliizoporella Harmsmortliii 
mxdLBf Lepralia Kirchenpauer; but I still consider that 

the name Harmsworthii should stand, for though this species 
has been seen before, it has been described mixed up with other 
species. Smitt figured under JSsoharella LegentlUh forma 
two species; and when Kirchenpauer gave the name 
''' X. Smitti he referred to all of Smitt’s figures 47-52, thus in¬ 
cluding SmitFs forma typica, which belongs to another genus, and 
is probably Bmittia reticulata, MacG-. Kirchenpauer then refers 
to Smiths synonyms, those mentioned being Bmittia reticulata 
or closely-allied forms, and says they do hot correspond with 
the X. BmitH; but all the same it seems impossible to know 
what Kirchenpauer had before him, as ho gives no description. 
When describing B» Marmsworthii I gave my reasons for the 
new name, and only referred to SmitFs figures 47-4S, as fig. 49 

12 * 
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must belong to another species; however, jSTormaa inclu^ 
figs. 47-49. 

The present paper was pi'acticallj written, and the drawing, 
for the plates prepared, before I commenced the examination 
and description of the collection from the Antarctic made by the 
* Belgiea,- but it was kept back for comparisons to be made with 
the Antarctic fauna. The collection alluded to proved to be a 
very considerable one, containing S6 Antarctic forms besides a 
few Subantarctic. Of the Antarctic forms, 57 are considered 
new ; but although the number of new species is so large, many 
of them are closely allied to known forms from the Southern 
hemisphere, the greatest resemblance naturally being with Sub¬ 
antarctic and South Temperate forms. No species of the Chilo- 
stornata is considered to be identical with Arctic forms. 

There are 15 species of Antarctic Cyclostomata, and for the 
most part they are not satisfactory, as few contain ovicells; but 
nearly all of them, or close allies, have a very wide range of 
distribution, and three have been found in the Arctic, but these 
three may all be considered cosmopolitan. 

The Bryozoa, so far as they are known at present, certainly 
do not seem to give any support to the Bipolar theory; but as I 
have entered more fully into the geographical distribution in my 
memoir * on the Antarctic Bryozoa, it is not necessary to deal 
with it here, I have also in the same work protested against 
the use that has been made of the term Antarctic, wdien Sub¬ 
antarctic was meant, for, until the last few years, our knowledge 
of the A^itarctic fauna has been most scanty ; nevertheless, long 
lists of animals have been drawn up aud called Antarctic, whereas 
they really were Subantarctic. By including Subantarctic with 
Antarctic, the area is made about twice as large m that which 
we call Arctic. Comparisons thus made have to be set aside, 
but no doubt before long a complete comparison of the Arctic 
and Antarctic faunas will be possible, as the various Expeditions 
may be expected to bring back important collections. 

There was only one species of Ctenostomata brought back by 
the Belgian Expedition; however, it was interesting, as we 
know so few Alcyonidia from the Southern hemisphere, but the 
species described by me makes the third from the extreme south. 
They all have numerous tentacles, whereas most of the European 
ones have only lB-17 tentacles. 

E4sultats du Voyage du S. V. <Belgiea’ en 1897-1898-1899: Bryozoa, 
1904. 
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1. Ceisia cobnuta, var. genictjlata, M-Edw, 

Crista cornuta, var. f/etiiculata, Iliiicks, Brit. Mar. Polyzoa, p, 419, 
pi, Ivi. fig. 44. 

All tlie specimens of Orisia from Eranz-Josef Land are 
only fragmentary, and are without ovicells, so that we can add 
nothing to our knowledge of the genus, but only record the 
localities. 

There has been a doubt vrhethev^eyiiculata should be considered 
as a variety or as belonging to another genus (Orisulia), for in 
0. cornuta the spines are not found to all the zooecia—^in some 
cases to very few. Harmer’^' however considers, from differ¬ 
ences in the ovicell, that Q. cornuta and (7. cjenimlata should be 
specifically separated. In Smitt’s and other works the locality 
for the two varieties is not given separately, and therefore a 
full list of the distribution cannot be made, but I do not find 
that this variety has been recorded from Arctic seas. 

Loc. British. ISTaples. 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.: Lat. 77° 6o N., long, 55° 25' E., 
115 fath. 

2. Cbisia EBiTBUEo-nEsrTicxrLATA, 8miU, MSS- 

Crisia eburnea^ var., Smitt, Dfvers. Vet.-Ak. Forh, 1865, p. 142, 
pi, 16, fig. 0. 

Crisia ehimieo-denticulata, Busk, Brit. Mus. Oat. Mar. Polyzoa, pt. in. 
p. 5, pi. Vigelius, ‘^Cat. of Polyzoa coll, duiing Cruises of the 
Willem Barents, ” Niederl. Archiv. f. ZooL, Sujjpl. p. 4. 

Although there are no ovicells, 1 think there can be no doubt 
that the specimens belong to tbe species described by Busk. The 
zoarium is narrow, the zooecia from the two sides being very 
close together without an intermediate space; there are about 
11-17 zoa'cia to an interoode; the joints are light; the free end 
of the zooecia is short, and the branches start from the lower 
zooocia. 

Loo, Spitzbergen, 70-90 fath.; Barents Sea, 150 fath. 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.; Lat. 77° 55' N., long. 5° 20' B., 
130 fath,; 50 miles H.W. of Cape Mary Harmsworth, 234 fath. 

3. Cbisia eburnea (Linn,). 

There are a few fragments from Giinther Sound which seem 
to be the lower joints of this species. There are about six 

^ Harmer, “On the British Species of Crisia^' Quart. Journ, Micr.Sei,, n. s. 
vol. xxxii. p. 170. 
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zocecia to an internode, with fresh branches given off from about 
the second zooociuin. 


Idmokea. 

Gregory, in his ‘Catalogue ot* Cretaceous Bryozoa/ p. 150, 
would do away with Idmonea as we now understand it, and would 
restrict it to “ Idmoueidaa with the zoarimn adnate.” He does 
this taking I. triquetra, Lamx., as the type, whicii is stated by 
Gregory to he aduate, Lamouroux’s figures in ‘Exposition 
Methijdique des Polypiers/ pi. 79. figs. 13 & 14<, however, seem 
to be drawn from an erect species; and in his description of tlie 
genus Idmonea Lainoiiroux says: “altera facie subcanaliculata,” 
showing that he had. before him a free zoairum, and no doubt 
most, if not all, workers have taken the description as referring 
to an erect form. 

4. Idmonea atlantica, Forbes. (PI, 21. figa. 2, 3.) 

Idmonea atlantica, Smitt, “Krit. F5rt.,^’ Ofvers. Vet.-Ak. Porh. 1866, 
pp. 399 & 484, pi. 4. figs. 5-9; Hincks, Brit. Mar, Polyzoa, p. 451, 
pi, 66. figs, 1-4; MacGillivray, Tert. Polyzoa Victoria, p. 122, pi. 16. 
fig. 17, pi. 17. fig, 8; Bidenkap, "Bry, Spitzbergen,” Fauna Arctica, 
voL i. p, 527; Waters, Il4sultats da Voyage du S, Y. ‘ Belgica ’: Bryozoa, 
p. 90, pL 9. fig. 6. 

For other synonyms Miss Jelly’s Catalogue maybe consulted ; 
but I feel considerable doubt as to whether the name has 
always been correctly applied, and although we call it Forbes’s 
species there is uncertainty as to any determinations previous to 
Smitt, and perhaps he would have done better by giving it a new 
name. Tim branching is much less frequent than is shown in 
Johnston’s figure, and the dorsal surface is usually concave, 
though it is sometimes convex as described by Johnston. The 
colonies grow to a considerable size, evidently two or three inches 
in height. There are usually three zocecia in a series, wluch are 
about 0'9 mm. to 0*1 nun. apart, and the closure occurs at a 
short distance from the base of the erect portion. The bifurca¬ 
tion is nearly always a broad distinct curve, as figured by Smitt; 
then the branches run nearly parallel. The aperture of the 
Eooecia is about 0*15 mm. wide. tTufortunately both Busk aud 
Hincks fail to give the magnification of their figures, so that no 
comparison of size can be made. 

In the specimens from Franz-Josef Land the ovicell does not 
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occur at a bifurcation, but is a central inflation, involving one or 
two series of zocecia. In most of the fevv ovicells found tbe 
ovicellular duct cannot be distinguished; but in one, though 
somewhat broken down, it is seen as a narrow opening close up 
to the zooecial tube. Busk figures the ovicell in his British 
Museum Catalogue, but does not refer to it, whereas Hiucks 
describes but does not fi.gure it. Smitt figures an ovicell at a 
bifurcation, but as his figure relates to an ‘‘ Alecto stadium,” we 
cannot be sure whether he has seen the ovicell of J. atlantlca^ 
nor can we be sure of the localities from which he obtained his 
i. atlantica. 

A more delicate form has been described as var. tennis^ and it 
is not always certain whether the variety is referred to. The 
^ Challenger^ specimen from Simon’s Bay is more delicate than 
the common Arctic form. 

Log. Spitzhergen {JBidenhap) ; Barents Sea ; Kara Sea ; Jan 
Mayen, lf5-180 metres; Scandinavia; G-reenland; Einland; 
NovayaZenilya; British coasts ; Florida; Japan, 200fath.; and 
Busk, in the ‘Challenger’ Report, gives IN'ightingale Island; 
Kerguelen; Cape of Good Hope; Cape Horn Exp.: Station 
unknown {Waiers\ Antarctic, lat. 70® S., long. 80® 48' W., 
500 (?) fathoms. 

Jackson-Harmswortli Exp.: Lat. 77® 55' IST., long. 53° 20' E., 
130 fath., and lat. 77° 55' N., long. 53° 16' E., 130 fath.; 
50 miles N.W. of Cape Mary Harms worth, 53-93 fath. and 
234 fath. 

5. InMOmA FElSrjESTEATA, Buslc- 

Tuhtdipora fenestrataj Smitt, ‘HLit. Fort.” 1S66, p. 399. 

Idmonea fenestrata, Bidenkap, ‘‘ Bry. Spitzborgen,” Fauna Arctica, 
vol. i. p. 528. 

There is a worn specimen which I think is the species referred 
to by Smitt, It is a stout form, frequently bi'anchiug, with the 
solid dorsal part much wider than the front, and with wide lines 
on the dorsal surface. Three or more zocecia to a series, which 
are confined to the front part of the zoarium. 

A question has been raised as to whether the i. feneBtmta of 
Busk and of Smitt are identical. 

Locm Spitzbergen (^Smitti and Bidenhap, 100 metres), 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.: Lat. 77° 55' N., long. 53° 16' E., 
130 fathoms. 
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6. Idmokea tumida {Bmifi), (PI. 21. fig&. 4, 5.) 

Ttihulipom (Idmonea) tmnidu^ Smitt, Fort.” 18/1, 1119, 

pi. 20. fig. 7. 

Idmonea atlanUca^ var. tennis^ JButilv, Pop. Jlrit. Asi?oc. 11859, p. 140. 

There is one specimen from Franz-Josef Land which is about 
20 mm. long, but it is broken at each end; about 5 mm. from the 
lower end of the piece it divides into branches, dividing again 
after about 19 mm. The branches do not spread out widely, 
in this respect resembling J. atlantica^ Forbes; they are about 
0*6 mm. wide, and the series are about 0*7 mm. apart, while the 
zooecia are about 0*1 mm. internal diameter. It wall be seen 
that tlie branches are much narrower than those referred to under 
jT. atlantica^ Forbes, and the series are much closer together. 

The L atlantica, var. tenuis^ Busk, has not been figured or 
fully described; but in all probability this is the species that 
has been frequently alluded to as var. tenuis, though, as the 
zooecia are so much narrower, it would seem correct to consider 
it a separate species. 

Loc. Sraeerenberg, Spitzbergen {Bmitt). 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.: Lat. 77° 55' IS*., long. 53° 16' E., 
130 fathoms. 

7. Hoekeea LiciiEiroinEs {JBontop.). (PL 20. figs. 1-6.) 

Besides tlie references given in Miss Jelly^s Catalogue, see Bidenktip, 

“Bryozoen von Ost-Spitzbergen,” Zool. Jahrh, vol. s. 1897, p. (>;32, 
pi. 25. fig. 4; id. Lyngenfjordeus Everiebratfauna, 1899, p, 94; id. Jky. 
von Spitzbergen und Konig-Karls Land,” Fauna Arctica, vol. i. pt. in. 
p. 529; Nordgaard, Die Bry. des West Noiwegens/’ Meeres-Faiiiiii von 
Bexgens, p. 100; Gregory, J, W,, The Cretaceous Bryozoa, vol. 5. 18J)9, 
p. 361, fig, 44; Andersson, K. A., ^^Bry. walirend der Scliwed. Exp. 
1898-1900 .... gesammelt,” ZooL Jahrb. vol. xv. pt. ir. p. 551, J 902, 

This is an Arctic form which Busk gives as oif Moults 
Video C Challenger’)? find lOrkpatriek as from Port Pliillip, and 
it has been stated to have been found in the Antarctic*'; but I! 
have in various places stated that there is reason for cousidtiring 
that a mistake in labelling has been made. A clowtdy-allied 
species, however, occurs in the Antarctic, which I have uajiied 
JOT. antarctica^ Wat, Miss Jelly gives H. ramosa, MacG.t, as ii 

* To this specimen, reported to have been brought back by fcho * Ex'obus' and 
' Terror,' I have already referred, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxviii. (1900) 

p. 62- 

t MacGillivray, Desoription of Ifew or Little-known Tolyzoa,” pt. x/t., 
Trans. Eoj\ Soc. Viofc. 1886, p. 3, pi. 1. fig. 4, 
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synonym, but from the description that seems to be a much 
smaller and more delicate species. However, as Iteteporidea 
rmnoBa^ d’Orb., is Sornera^ MacG-illivray’s species cannot 
stand. 

A specimen from Haples is very much like the JS, lichenoides, 
having similar dorsal ovicells, and has been called K. lichenoides ; 
but I propose to separate it as AT. mediterranecu Tt has the 
zooBcia irregularly placed ; the outer zocecia are much the longest, 
the inner ones are not much raised, and the border is entire. 
It may be the JBl. serrata of Meneghini, but the name serrata 
has been previously employed by Eeuss. H. borealis. Busk, 
from Shetland, has been frequently placed as a synonym of 
iST, lichenoides, Pontop.; but I am not confident that this is the 
case, as I find in an authentic specimen sent to me so named by 
Canon N orman that the zooeeia are smaller, measuring internally 
about O’OS mm., and they are more abundant than in the Arctic 
II. lichenoides, A considerable number of specimens should 
be examined to see %vhat is the range of variation. 

The dorsal position of the ovicell obtains in but few genera, 
and therefore the comparison with other Cyclostoraata has a 
special importance, as it cannot arise through a slight modifica¬ 
tion of a zooecium, though there must at some titne have been 
a communication with a zooecium; and the adaptive changes 
must have been much greater than in such genera as Orisia and 
Idmonea. 

A comparison with the ovaria of Diastoj^ora intricaria, Smitt, 
abeady described, shows some important differences. In that 
species we have seen that the number of embryos in an ovicell is 
very large, being over one hundred, whereas in the ovicell of 
II, lichenoides it would not seem, from my sections, to exceed 
about ten, and these are much larger than those of Diastqpora 
iniricaria, probably about four times as large, and these last are 
much further developed. Ostroumoff* says that the larvse of 
JBCornerct are the largest of the marine Ectoproct Bryozoa with 
which he is acquainted, measuring 0‘4S mm., and that in size 
downwards are Hornera, Tubulipora, Frondipora, FiscoporeMa, 
and Qrisia, which last are only 0*07 mm. The protoplasmic 
reticulum is attached to the wall of the ovicell, and not only 
surrounds the group of laryse but passes between the individuals, 
Zur Entwiokelungsgeschichte der Oyclostomeu Seebryozoen/^ Mittheil. 
Zool. Station zu Neapel, voL vii. p, 180. 
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and in tliis protoplasmic relicnlum there are a number of largo 
isolated cells, suggestive of ovarian cells; but at first I could not 
find proof of this, though ultimately some groups of these cells 
were found so closely resembling the ovnria of various Bryozoa as 
to leave no doubt that wo have here ovaria formed in, or on, the 
border of the protoplasmic reticulum. 

la tlie Chilostomatous Bryozoa the position of the ovaria 
differs according to the species, and the position may often turn 
out to be a specific character of some importat,ice; sometimes 
it is at the side of the zooecium, sometimes, in fact frequently, 
it is close to the base of the caecum, hut in all cases attached to 
the parenchym-tissue. The protoplasmic network spreads to all 
parts of the zooecium, but is usually abundant at the base of the 
ceecum, so that some authors have spoken of a funiculus where 
it does not exist. Kgures are given, for comparison, of an 
AlcyonicUum (PL 20. figs. 8, 9,10) in which the ovarium occurs 
close to the caecum, and grows within a separate protoplasmic 
network, with large nucleated ova (see p. 180). 

It would thus seem as if, while the differences are very great, 
there are some points of comparison between the formation of 
the ovarium within the ovicell of jS”. lichenoides and within the 
zooecium of some Chilostomata and Otenostomata; but there 
are important questions which my sections do not answer:—Arc 
the ova fertilized by the spermatozoa within the ovicell ? and in 
what way is there a connection between the originating zooecium 
and the ovicell ? 

Until more sections have been made it must remain au open 
question, w'hether this continuous growth of ovarian colls within 
the protoplasmic network is supplementary to embryonic 
fission,^' or in what W'ay it is related to it, for it does not scorn to 
me to entirely fall in with the description given by Hannor 
The calcareous wall of the ovicell is formed by thin vertical 
bars between the outer and inner surfaces, enclosing spaces; but., 
being rather fragile, it is difficult to make sections. The figures 
given by Smitt of the dorsal surface of Ji, lichenoides arc very 
characteristic, but in dried or incinerated Sj)edmeu8 the rows of 

^ Harmer says:—»The primary embryo consists of a mass of embryonic 
cells (or rather, nuclei imberlded in continuous protoplasm) which are obscurely 
differentiated into outer and inner cells (or nuclei). Tlie whole function of this 
embryo is to act as an embryogenie organ, or producer of secondary embryos.” 
Quart. Jonrn. Micr. Sci. n. s, vol. xxxiv. p, 209. 
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tubular pores do not appear as regular, and then llie ridges are 
seen between the pores. There are 9 tentacles. 

Loc. Very general from the Arctic Eegions, also from olf the 
British coast. Busk, in his * Challenger’ Eeport, gives Hornem 
lichenoides from off the Argentine; Kirkpatrick mentions it 
from Port Phillip, and Whiteaves from the St. Lawrence. 

FossiL Prom the Crag; Victoria (MacGilUvrai/): Calabria, 
Post-PJiocene {Neviniani). 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.: Lat. 77° 55' N-, long. 55^^ 25' E., 
115 fath., and lat. 77° 55' N., long. 55° 10' E., 130 fath.; olf 
glacier between Cape Elora and Cape Q-ertrude, 30 fath.; 
50 miles N.W. of Cape Mary Harms worth, 234 fath. 

8. Diastopoba obelta, var. abcttca, nom. nov. (PL 21. fig. 1.) 

Biastqpora hyalma^ forma ohelia^ Sinitt, Krit, Fort.” 1866, x)p. 396 
& 421, pi. 8. fig. 8. 

The characters of the Franz-Josef Land specimens arc well 
I’epresented by Smitt’s figure, in which the position of the 
adventitious tubule is different from that of the Bidtish and 
Mediterranean jD. olelia^ Johnst. 

There are large zooecia the ends of which are erect, and by 
the side of these is a narrow adventitious tubule, which is the 
termination of a fairly wide horizontal or erect tube, about half 
the width of a zooecium. In the British and Mediterranean 
D. ohelia, the tubule is in a line below the zocecial aperture, 
while in the fossil JD, hrendolensis^ Waters, the tubule rises up 
by the side of a zocecial tube. It is a question whether the 
differences mentioned justify the specific separation of the Arctic 
from the better-known form of D. ohelia* Smitt and others 
speak of D. hyalina^ and D. hyalina^ forma ohelia,, but from the 
tables of distribution &c. it is not always possible to know which 
of the forms is being referred to. 

The ovicell extends over the entire distal end of the zoarium, 
enclosing a \’'ery large number of zocecia (see PL 21. fig. 1). 
Heither in this variety nor in any specimen of D. ohelia have I 
found “ closures’’ of any kind, whereas in JD, sa^mensis, Norm., 
there is a closure with a narrow tube at the end. 

There are 10 tentacles in JD. ohelia, from Naples. 

The Prohoseim malaccensis, d’Orb.,^ from the StraitsS of 
Mala! 3 ca, No, 13760, Mus. d’Hist. Nat. Paris, is JDiastopora with 

* Paleontologie Fraiitjais, vol. v, p. 847. 
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the tubules l)y tlie side of the zoooeia oponing near the zoa>eial 
aperture, as figured by Smitt (“ Krit. Port” ISGG, ])1. 8. fig. 11). 
ISTot having seen any ovicell, or made any measureuient*s of this 
specimen, it is better not to definitely decide that it is identical 
■with our Arctic variety, altbougli I am aware of no diflieroncc. 
The specimen is discoid. Berenicea prominens^ Lainx., is not 
figured or described by Lamouroux or d’Orbigny as having 
tubules, but in the Paris Museum d’Orbigny’s tube 13770 
contains JDiastopora obelia with tubules and another species 
without, all labelled B. prominens, 

Berenicea prominenSi Lamx., is Gregory’s type of Berenicea^ 
but Berenicea we can only consider as JDia$topora\ and wliether 
it is the D. obelia, Johnst., as stated by Gregory, or another 
Diastopora can never be decided by the description or figures, 
as these would do equally well for most JDiastopora and for 
species in other genera as well. Norman'^ considers that 
Berenicea prominens, Lamx., is Uhorizopora Brongniiwti, Aud., 
and certainly Lamouroux’s figure could not settle the question 
as to whether JDiastopora was intended; but when we examine 
the other two figures of “ Berenicea ” we can hardly doubt that 
they are JDiastopora. We thus have two authorities wishing to 
overthrow two well-recognized genera, JDiastopora and Ghorizo- 
pora^ one believing that Berenicea prominens, Lamx., was 
Biasiopora obelia, while the otlier thinks it was Chorizopora 
Brongniarti, Aud. 

Canon ISTorman is perhaps better acquainted with tlm older 
literature of the Bryozoa than anyone else, he is a most careful 
observer, and is known to i)ossess a splendid collection for 
reference, and therefore w^e may say that he has given us a inosl' 
instructive example of the difficulty of trying to make out wbat 
the older authors described. We all have to spend too much 
time in looki»»g back, to find out what was meant when species 
were described without any of the characters which are now 
recognized as of greatest importance being used. Wc should 
all be better employed in going forwards. 

Por the species of JDiastopora with adventitious tubules it may 
possibly be advisable ultimately to accept a new genus, but tins 
ix2^me JDiplopora\ proposed by Jullien & Cal vet has already been 

* “ Natural History of East Finmark,” Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. ser. 7, vol. xi, 
p. 569,1903. 

t Bryozoaires provenant des campagnes do PHiroudelleMonaco, 1903, 
p. 115, 
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used by MacGrillivray, and until more is known about the tubules 
it would seem better to place both groups with Dia^topora. 

Log, Waderoarne, Bohns Bay (iS'wuYf). 

Jackson-Harnisworth Exp.; two-thirds of a mile S.W. of Elm¬ 
wood, 18 fath., 26th June, 1897; off Cape Mary Harmsworth, 
o3~93 fathoms. 

9. Diastopoba iktricabia (S'mitt). (PI. 19. figs. 1-13.) 

Hetioulipom intricariaj Smitt, Ofvers. Vet.-Ak. Eorh. 1871, p. 1117, 
pi. 20. figs. 1, 2, 3; Nordgaard, O, Mar. Polyzoa, ii. Bergens Museum 
Aarbog, 1896, p. 5; id. Polyzoa den Norske Nordhavs-Exp. 1876-8, p. 19, 
pi. 1. lig. 12 (1900); Bidenkap, Bry. von Ost-Spitzbergen, ZouL Jahrb. 
vol. X. 1897, p. 632; Die Bry. von Spitzbergen imd Konig-Karls Land,” 
ii. Pauua Arctica, p. 528,1900. 

Biastopora mtricaria^ Smitt, op, dt, 1878, p. 13; Levinsen, Bry. fra 
Kara-IIavet, Dijmpbna-Togtets zooL-bot, Udb. 1886, p. 325. 

This seems to be one of the commonest species from off Fraiiz- 
Josef Land, and from these specimens some additions can he 
made to 8mitt’s description. We are, however, at first met 
with the difficulty as to wffiere it should he placed, for it may he 
called a hilaminate Diastopom, aud three names have been given 
for bilaminate Biastopora^ namely, Mesenteripora (Blainville, 
1834), Beticulipora (d’Orbigny, 1847), and Bidiastopora (d^Or- 
bigny, 1847); but probably all should remain under Biastopora^ 
though, should this not he done, then Mesenteripora may bare to 
be retained, dropping the others. 

However, Gregory for the previously recognized genus 
Beticulipora of d’Orbigny creates a new genus Betierisina^ but 
under no circumstances could this new genus be retained. 
B’Orhigny made the genus Beticulipora for some Cretaceous 
species, describing and figuring four species, though, following 
the rule adopted throughout his work, he first mentioned any 
species already described which he considered belonged to the 
genus, usually giving them in the order of. the geological forma¬ 
tion to which they belonged, and then he described the new 
species. In this case Apsendesia dianthus of Blainville is men¬ 
tioned first, because it comes from the Bathonian of France, but 
in my opinion this in no way justifies us in saying that this is 
the type of the genus, and Gregory seems to have misunderstood 

* “ The Cretaceous Bryozoa,’' Oat. Boss. Bryozoa in the British Museum 
vol. i. p. 176. 
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d’Orbigny when he says “ that genus \Yas founded by d'OrbigJiy 
in 1849 for the Apseudesiit dianthua of Biainville, whieh is a 
Batlioniau species.’" AVc now laiow that d’Orbigny mtulo a 
mistake in placing the A, dianiJms under Eeticulipora, and tlint 
it docs not at all correspond with his diagnosis of the genus. 
Taking as the type the species that was first incntiouod, because 
it was geologically the oldest, would add inucli to tbo present; 
confusion, as this case demonstrates; for all tXxBBetimilipora well 
described and figured by d'Orbiguy are not allowed to remain in 
his genus, while another species merely mentioned, wdiieh does 
not correspond with Ixis description of the genus, is made the type 
(A BetimlipoTa of Gregory (non d’Orb.) ; and then in G-rogory’s 
Catalogue the ILolostoma contimjens^ Lonsdale, is placed under 
Beticiilipora. 

In Biastopom the zooecial tubes are small, whereas m ^tomato- 
pora they are usually larger with much thicker walls. It is only 
in Biasiopora (used in a wide sense) that the closure” has a 
small tubule in the middle; and such closures are now known in 
Biastopora swrniensis^ Norm.; JD. conoinna^ MacG.; Bcticulipora 
nummiditormn^ d’Orb.; i2. ohliqua^ d’Orb. (Cretaceous); B, papp- 
racea d"Orb. (Grot.); B* dorsalis. Waters; Mesenteripora 
repens, Haswell; Mesenteripora meandrina, S. Woods; Biasto- 
pora gutta, Jull. & Calvet. 

There are a few species whieh have “ adventitious tubules ” 
(Bvsic) called zooeciules by Julhen, as for example D. obella, 
Johnst.; B» intricaria, Smitt; B. brendolensis, Waters ; Biplo- 
pora Qrinialdi, Jull. <& Calv. The closures of the species of this 
group, so far as they are known, have numerous perforations (kScc 
PL 19. fig. 7), and to none of the closures is tliero a tuhiile. It 
is unfortunate thaf the term tubule has been employed in t lie 
same genus for quite different structures. 

In B, intriearia the adventitious tubuJos arise from tlio space 
formed over the groups of zooecia by a second calcareous layer, 
as shown in PJ, 19. figs. 9, 10. 

In the adventitious tubules of B^ olelia there is a protoplasmic t 
mass, parsing through a group of muscles, but this 1 have not. 


=** Tliis occurs in It ohliqna, d’Orb., fossil from Tours and from La Pontic- 
Tille; and in B. papyracea, d’Orb., from La Bonneville. 

t Bergens, “ Bry. du Cret.” Bull. Soe. Beige de G6oL vol. iii. p. ,‘311, fig, 4 ; 
Waters, North Ital. Bry,” Quart. Journ'. Qeol. 8oc. vol. xlviii. p. 155, 
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been able to aee iu D» intriearia, for the material w'as not 
favourable, as in most cases the zocBcia were empty and the 
zoariuin was dead. 

The flattened branches (PL 19. fig. 2) form an anastomosing 
network as seen in fig. 1, and evidently the colonies may grow 
to a considerable size, probably extending to considerably over 
six inches in length and width. The flattened branches may be 
considered a series of irregular lobes, with the zocecia arranged 
more or less in series, and in some parts the zooeeial tubes are 
very long, projecting at right angles to a branch (see fig. 5) ; in 
other parts ihe zocecia do not extend beyond the surface (fig. 8). 
There are zooecia on the dorsal (lower) surface of the zoarium 
(fig. 4). A marked characteristic is the wavy arrangement of 
the zooecia, which is well seen in balsam preparations, as well as 
in sections of the calcareous parts (fig. 13), and such sections 
show some irregular denticles in the walls. 

The ovicells are large and considerably raised (figs. 4 <& 6), 
with the zocecial tubes in some cases projecting much above the 
oviceilular wall; in other cases they are at about the level of the 
wall, as are also the adventitious tubules, while these and the 
zocecia both have perforated closures. The oviceilular duct is 
rather small and does not expand into a funnel, and not more 
than one lias been found to an ovicell. The ovicell, which spreads 
irregularly between the zooeeial tubes, contains a large number of 
small embryos ; there will usually be more than 100 at the same 
time (fig. 12). 

There are 12 tentacles. 

If the broken fragments, from some of tlie bottles, had been 
found fossil, they would probably have been arranged under 
various genera and many species. We have the ends of the 
branches (PL 19. fig. 3), which quite correspond with Cretaceous 
Meticulipora; some of the fragments of the older part of the flat 
branches reb'emble in shape the Crag Mesenterlpora ; and again,, 
pieces with prolonged zocecial tubes (figs. 4, 5) would have been 
separated from those in which the zooecia do not project 

Zoo, Spitzbergen (JSFordp. ^ Biden,\ 65--300 fath. (Biden,^ 

* That we are still only struggling towards a satisfactory classification of 
the Oyclostoniata may be seen from the fact that Pergens in Tabl. Syn. de la 
Classification,’* Pev. des Bry. p. 326, has placed Diasiopora under the family 
Birtstoporidm, Meiiculipom under the family Idmoneidss, and Bidiastopora and 
Mesenteripora under Entalophorid», 
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S~1000 met.); Kara Sea 4" Levm.), 35-125 faili.; Finlaii<l 

{JSTord^.); Baffin’s Bay ; Norway (/S';;/.), 20()-23() off 

Iceland (Mordg.); Bear Island {Nonltj.), 

Jack son-Har ms worth Exp. : off glacier between (hipc Jflora 
and Cape Gertrude, about 30 fath.; lat. 77^’ 55' N., long. 55" 25' 
E., 115 fath.; lat. 77° 55' N., long. 53^ 20' E., 130 fatli.; lat. 
77° 55' N., long. 53° 16' E., 130 fath.; 40-50 miles N.W. of 
Cape Mary Harmsworth, 234 fath. 

10. Stomjltopora incrassata, Smitt. 

Erom off Cape Mary Harmsworth, 53-93 hithoms, there is a 
small specimen which is apparently 8, incrassatch Smitt, but the 
determination of a small fragment is not satisfactory. The 
zooecia are about 0T8 mm. internal diameter. 

Loc, Arctic ; British ; Queen Charlotte Island ; 8pitzborgeu, 
to 1000 fathoms {Biden^ \ Antarctic (Waters); Gulf of 
8t. Lawrence; New South "Wales (Waters)* 

11. Sxomatopora sp. 

I find myself unable to determine this Siojnaio^ora, and con¬ 
sider that a large number of the names of Northern Stomatopora 
are only synonyms. There are many specimens from Franz-Josef 
Land wdtliout ovieells, the lobes are wide, the zoarium is fiat, 
and the ends of the large zooecia are but little raised. In zoarial 
gi'owth it most nearly resembles TuhuUpora lobidata, Ilassall; 
but w'hy is T. Idbidata^ Hassall, to be geuerically separated from 
Htomatopora expansa, Hincks, and is nob Hincks right in liis 
surmise that this last may be Frohoscina rmnosa^ d’Orb. ? 
Stomatopora diastoporoldesy Hincks, seems to be separid:ed on 
very slight grounds. This last, Smitt has called Fimiopara 
diastoporoides. 

The internal measurement of the aperture of the Frauz-Josef 
Land specimens is 0T3 mm. 

12. Lichekopora VEERtroARiA (Linn,)* 

Ftscoporella Smitt, ^^Krit. Fort,” Ofvers. Vet.-Ak. Fork. 

1866, p. 405, pL 10. figs, 6-8, pi. 11. figs. 1-6. 

A specimen from Gunther Sound, growing on Flustra^ is 
typical L, verruca/ria of Smitt, and also from other localities it 
occurs, though in less satisfactory condition. 

The central portion is covered over by a wall, with openings 
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of very irregular shape and size, as figured by Sinitt (pi. 11. fig. 4) ; 
through this wall pass the ovicellular ducts with funnel-shaped 
openings. The zooecial tubes have the median longitudinal rib 
well marked, and this usually forms a median acuminate process, 
though sometimes the two sides are acuminate instead. Typical 
Lichenopora 'oerntcaria^ L,, occurs from Naples and other 
Mediterranean localities, though in one form which I at first 
named L, 'oeTTucaria the rays are more distinct, and perhaps it 
is a variety of X. radiata^ Aud. 

Heller, when referring to Tiihulipora mrmearia^ L., gives 
Madrepora 'oerniGavia^ Eah., as a synonym, hut, judging from 
the references to Milne-Ed wards’s and Johnston’s figures, it is 
probable that Heller was describing Tuhulipora Jiiilelhris^Johmi. 
He also gives J£ verrucaria^ Eab., as a synonym of his Discopora 
Mspida^ winch may he Lichenopora, hispicla^ Flem. Lichenopora 
Derriicaria, L,, has been very carefully studied by S. E. Harmer, 
with special reference to the ovicell, and the results are given 
in his paper “ On the Development of Lichenopora verriicaria^^ 
Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. n. s. vol. xxxix. p. 71, pis. 7-10. Eidley 
mentions and figures a closure with a central opening, and thinkvs 
that Smitt had mistaken some of these for ovicellular ducts. 

Loc- Spitzbergen, 10-65 fath. (Bid»^ 2Lordg.)\ Barents Sea 
{Vlgelius ); Jan Mayen, 160-180 metres ; Greenland ; Novaya 
Zetnlya, 5-20 fath. (/S'm.) ; Kara Sea, 50 metises ; Iceland, 
15-20 fath.; Eranz-Josef Land, lat. 79° 55' N., long. 51° 0' E. 
(Bidley ); Davis Straits; Labrador; Queen Charlotte Islands ; 
Orca, Prince William Sound; Alaska {Bohertson ); British Seas; 
Naples ; Cette, 15-90 metres {Qalvet) ; Oran, Algiers (IF.)* 

Jackson-Harmswortli Exp.: Oiinther Sound, 10 fath.; ofif 
Elmwood, 18 fath.; oif glacier between Cape Flora and Cape 
Gertrude, about 30 fath.; lat. 77° 55' N., long. 53° 16' E., 
130 fath.; Bay W. of Cape Flora, 5 fath. 

18. Liches’ofoea ceassiuscuiiA (Smitty 

Bkcoporella cmssimcula^ Sinitt, ^‘Krit. Fort.,’^ OiVera, Vet.-Ak. Fork. 
1866, pp. 406 & 482, pi. xi. figs. 7-9. 

There is a specimen from off Cape Mary Harmsworth which 
resembles Smitt’s figures. It has been suggested by Jullien* 

^ *' Brjrozoaire recueillis k fitretat/* Bull. 8oo. 2ool. France, toI. vi. p. 13, 
1881. 

liim, JouEiir.—zoonour, yol, xxix. 
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that Smitt’s species is only young colonies of Udtenopora 
Mspida, Mem., but this is open to question. 

14. Cylttorcecittm dilatatum, Hind ' S , 

There are a few zooecia of a Ci/lindrcsciwn^ 'whicli I beliov^o is 
dilatatum ; but with only a few zoceeia, it is difficult to be (piito 
certain as to the specific determination. 

Loc. British and North Brench coasts; Bohua Sea; Jan Mayen 
(Lorenz). 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.: Lat. 77° 55' N.? long. 53° IG E,, 
130 fathoms. 

15. Btjskia xitens, Aider. 

A few colonies growing on Hydrozoa are not sufScieut for 
detailed examination. 

Anotlier species of BusMa occurs in the Mediterranean, one 
has been found in the Mergui Archipelago, and one off Capo 
Horn. 

Loc, Davis Straits, 100 fath. (Hinchs) ; White Sea; Barents 
Sea, lat. 72° 32' N., long. 36° 29' E. (JO’ Urlan) ; Queen Charlotte 
Island (H.) ; Mediterranean (H.). 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.: off Cape Mary Harmsworth, 
53-93 fath., and lat. 77° 55' N., long. 53° 20' E.,*130 fath. 

AncToisrTDiirM. 

The appearance Alcponidimi is so different from that of most 
of the Bryozoa, that in all probability it has been frequently 
passed over, and is more widely distributed tlian the present 
records would indicate. 

Erom the Southern hemisphere I only find Aleyonidktm men- 
tioned a few times—namely, Ilincks gives Natal as a locality for 
A,gelatinostm^ L., and the ‘ Challenger ’ brought onespecicH also 
from S. Africa, which Busk named A. fustroidcs t MneGillivray 
mentions none from Yictoria; but Kirkpatrick gives A, mglili^ 
Dalyell, from Port Phillip, and he also described A, JlaheUi^ 
forme from the Antarctic, while I have named an Antarctic 
species A, antarciica. 

My own studies are but limited, and from my collection I 
cannot criticise this genus, but we appear to know: — 

Arctic:— A, gelatinosmi^ L.; A, liirsutum^^ Elem.i A.mamih 
latim^Md,. ; A,mgtiU^ Dalyell; A. al'bidum^A\Ci.'‘f A.cormmlatmn^ 
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Sm.; A. dkciforme, Sm.; A, disjunctum^ Hincks; A. lineare, 
Hincks; A, parasiticim^ Meni. 

Bettish. a. f/elatinosum^ L.; A, hirsiiitm, Flem.; A. mytili, 
Dalj^ell; A. alhidwm^ Aid.; A, ecscavatum^ Hincks ; A. lineare^ 
Hincks ; yl. parositicim^ Flem.; A, polyonin^ Hass.; A, siihvirkle, 
Couch. 

Mediteeeamah'. a. gelatimomm^ L.: A. onytilh Dalyell; 
A. duplex^ Proulio. 

S. Afbic.a. a, gelatinosum^ L.; A, JlmtroideSf Busk. 

There has been but little anatomical work done onAlcyonidium^ 
but there is one very valuable paper by Pronho, Arch. Zool. exp. 
ser. 2, vol. x. no. 4, 1802 ; and Farre, in the ‘ Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions/ 1837, under the name Halodactylus, gives figures of 
cross sections, but without detail. The zoarial cuticula is very 
thick, and there is no zoarial wall consisting of large vacuolated 
cells, as in the Phylactol£emata (see Braein, Davenport, and 
Kraepelin). 

16. Alctokidium gelatinosum {Linn.)* (PI. 20. fig. 7, and 
PL 21. figs. 6, 7.) 

To the list in Miss Jelly’s Catalogue, add:— 

Alcfifonidimn gelatinosum^ Hincks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol, xiii, 
p. 207 ; Levinsen, Zool. Danica (Danske Dyr), p. 80, pi. 7. figs, 21-26; 
Bidenkap, ^^Die Biyozoen von Spitzhergea imd Kdnig-Karls Land,” 
Fauna Arctica, vol, ii. p. 530, pi. 10. fig. 6; Kobertson, ‘^Bryozoa,” 
Ilarriman Alaska Expedition, Proe. Wash. Acad. Sci. vol. ii. p. 329. 

There are some specimens growing from a thin stalk which is 
about 12 mm, long and 1-2 mm. wide; at the end of this stalk 
the cylindrical unbrancdied colony becomes much wider, to about 
20 mm., and in one specimen attains a length of about 100 mm. 
Levinsen has figured this form in his ‘ Dansko Dyr/ pi. 7. fig. 21, 
and it corresponds in shape with Bidenkap’s figure of A, hirsutum^ 
op* cit* pi. 10. fig, 5. This group has a white leathery appearance. 
The other group is frequently branched and iohed, and the 
specimens never attain to so great a length, being about 25- 
50 mm. long and about 4-5 mm* in diameter. These specimens 
look more fleshy and are a dirty grey, and one was figured by 
Levinsen, Danske Dyr, pi. 7, fig. 22. The external cuticula of 
this form contains a great quantity of imbedded diatoms and 
other debris, so that it seems as if the colour depends upon this 
foreign matter, for in the whiter specimens the diatoms are 
absent. The cuticula surrounding the colony is fairly thick, 

la* 
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whereas the walls separating the zooccia arc quite thin. Tlio 
minute structure has not heou considored sufriciont to Furnish 
grounds for separating tho two forms. 

The Franz-Josef Lnncl specimens have 17 tentacles, which 
seems to be about the number generally found, thougb Tjamouroux 
and Fleming, apparently in error, say 12 tentacles, Bmitt gives 
16-17, Farre 16 or occasionally 15, Hineks 16-17. I liavo 
published the number of tentacles of other’ species, but it may bo 
well to repeat the list here. A, Idrsutiim^ Flem., has 15 -17 
(ITincks); A, mamillattim, 16-18 (Hineks) ; A, mijfiU, Dal yell, 

15- 18 (JBCincks)^ 19 (Waters); A, parasitieumt Flem., 15-16 
(Hineks). So that about 17 maybe said to be frequently tlie 
number in Alcyonidimi ; but A, dupleco^ Prouho, lias 20 tentacles 
(Froidid) ; A. polyoum, Hass., 20 (Hineks ); A, Brucei, Oalvot, 

16- 18 (Galvet); A. cellarioides, Calret, 20 (O,). Hiuclcs gives 
18 for A. allidum^ Alder, whereas Prouho says about 25; 
A. variegatmn^ Prouho, 28 or more tentacles; A. flustroichs^ 
Busk, 24-27 (Waters ); A.ftahelliforme, Kirkp., 26-28 (Waters) ; 
A. antarctiomi, Waters, 24-27. I have sections of a small 
suhglobular specimen from Naples about | inch in diameter, 
growing from a stalk and with a thick cutieula, like A. cjelatinosmn^ 
and in some respects it seems to resemble that species, but it has 
24 tentacles. 

In sections of specimens of A. gelaiinosum from off Cape Mary 
Harmsworth the ovarium (PI. 20. fig. 7) is surrounded by small 
nucleated cells forming a wall the thickness of sev^eral cells, 
and vrithin this are the large ova, of which there are three or 
four. 

In the subglobular specimen from Naples just referred to, 
the ovarium is in a sepai'ate protoplasmic network, with large 
nucleated ova, and this network of various shapes is distinctly 
outlined. The ovarium is close to the base of the ciocxim, and at 
first has only comparatively small ova, or rather ejuhryonic cells 
(PI. 20. fig. 8, and tlie upper part of figs, 9 & 10). Tho growth 
of the ovarium in this species should be carefully compared with 
that of Hornera lichenoides and other Cyclostomata. A com¬ 
parison of Braem’s ^ figure of the ovarium of J^lvmatella ftmgosa 
shows great similarity with that of A. gelatmostim. 

* " Bio geschlecKtlielie Eivtwickeliiiig ^on Phmatella fimqma:* Zooloeica, 
Heft 23 (1807), pi. 2. fig. 54. 
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Zoc. Spitzbergen; O-reenlaDd; Novaya Zemlya; Kara Sea; .Tan 
Mayen; Barents Sea; White vSea ; lat. 77° 55' N,, long, 51° *02' 
E. {Midley ); Murmaii and Matochkin Soar {^tuonherg ); lat. 
76° 24' ]Sr., long. 62° 34' E., 170 metres (Marenzeller '); Scandi¬ 
navia ; Queen Charlotte Island; Alaska {Bohertsoii ); British 
and French coasts ; Adriatic {Hinchs ); Katal (IT.), 

Jackson-Harmsworth Exp.: off Cape Grertrnde, about 30 
fath., the staEjed and the lobed form; Griiuther Sound, 10 fath., 
the stalked form; Cape Flora, off West Bay, 8 fath., lobed form; 
§ mile S.W. of Elmwood, 18 fath., lobed form; N. Wilczek 
Land, 127 fath.. stalked form; off Cape Mary Harmsworth, 
53-93 fath., lobed form; lat. 77° 55' N., long. 53° 20' E., 130 fath., 
stalked form. 

Loxosoma siNOiJLAEE, Xefersfem, 

Loxosoma singulare^ Keferstein, Zeitsch. f. wissensch. Zool xii. p. 13, 
pi. 11. fg. 20; for other references see Miss Jelly’s Catalogue and Hincks, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. vi. p. 276; Harmer, Quart. Journ. Micr. 
Sci., n.s. XXV. 1885, p. 4; Jullien «& Caivet, Bryozoaires provenant des 
campagnes de rilirondelle, 1903, p, 28^ pi. 2. fig. 5. 

There are a few specimens from 50 miles N.W. of Cape Mary 
Harmsworth growiog upon Biastopora intricaria^ Sm., from 
234 fathoms ; and Loxosoma does not seem to have been previously 
recorded from so great a depth. 

The peduncle is about twice as long as the calyx and is 
wrinkled transversely; but the material was not sufficient for 
complete study. 

Yigelius found the X. Mtscliei, Vig., in material brought 
back by the ‘ Willem Barents ’ Expedition, and Levinsen records 
an undetermined species from the Kara Sea. 

Loc, St. Vaast-de-la-Hougiie; off Novaya Zemlya, 62 fathoms ; 
Shetland; Naples; Newfoundland, 155 metres {Jidh <^* Calv,)* 

Jaclison-Harmsworth Exp.: 50 miles N.W. of Cajje Mary 
Harmsworth, 234 fathoms. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 


Plate 19. 

Pig, 1. Blastopora inincana^ Smitt. Dorsal surface of tJie zoariuni. The 
shape of a lamina is seen at the I'ight-haiid side, as it is partly turned 
sideways. Natural size. Prom otf glacier between Cape Flora and 
Oape Gertrude, about 30 fathoms, (ov) ovicell. 

2, Do.; natural size. Two laminae. From lat. 77® 55'N., long. 55° 25'E. 
3- Do.; natural size. End of branch, corresponding in shape with Creta¬ 
ceous fossils figured by d'Orbigny. 

4. Do. Dorsal surface, X 12. The ovicell is seen from the side, and to 

the left there is the extremity of a young lateral branch. From 
50 miles N.W, of Cape Mary Harmsworth, 234 fathoms; Aug. Sth, 
1897. 

5. Do. Anterior edge of a lamina, showing the length of the zooecial 

tubes, which extend at right angles to the two surfaces, X 12. Same 
colony as fig. 4. 

6. Do. Ovicell with one oceciostome, and at the upper part of the ovicell 

the base of a lateral branch is enclosed, x 12. Off glacier between 
Cape Flora and Cape Gertrude, 30 fathoms; July 21st, 1897. 

7. Do. The end of a zoceeium and of an adventitious tubule, both with 

closures. From the ovicell fig. 6. X 85. 

8. Do. Showing the zooecia with perforated closures, and also the position 

of the admititious tubules, X 25. 

9. Do. Calcareous longitudinal section, showing the outer calcareous 

wall beyond the zooecia, X 25. 

10. Do. Transverse section of the same colony as fig. 9, X 25. 

11. Do. Section of lobe (a) of the ovicell fig. 12, X 85. 50 miles N.W. 

of Cape Mary Harmsworth, 234 fathoms; Aug. Sth, 1897. 

12. Do. Section of ovicell, X 25. 

13. Do. Calcareous section showing the irregular wavy position of the 

zooecial tubes, also showing small internal projections, X 25. 

l^LATE 20. 

Fig. 1. Homcm llcJiemidesiVoi\iop.\ x 25. Longitudinal section showing the 
polypides and the ovicell, surrounded by the wall («;), from which the 
reiiieulum (r) has separated, no doubt in consequence of the processes 
of preservation and preparation. In the reticulum, on the left-hand 
side, some ovarian masses are seen, and these are more magnified in 
fig. 4. Six embryos are seen in the section. From lat. 77° 55' N., 
long. 55° 25' B., 115 fathoms; July Sth, 1897. 

2. Do. Transverse section of ovicell, x 25. From lat. 77^^ 55' N., 

long. 53° 20' B., 130 fathoms; July 13th, 1897. 

3, Do. Section of embryo,^ X 85. Whether the cilia on the upper part 

are in two tufts or are continuous is not clear. 
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Fig.4. Honirm liJieiiokk^, 'h. 8t*i4.icni ul* nrot<»[>la«rnin nilifuluin I'oulaiuiiig 
ovarian masses, X 4r>0. TJiis relieuluin is shown wlighlly magniliod 
in iig. 1. 

5. Do. tSuoiion of tljo wail of the ovioell, X KK). 
r>. Du* Do., X 2r»o, 

7. Alcy(mklkviii Ovarium showing lluro ova Humunuhfd 

by the IblJicular walls, X 27)0. From Cai»e Mary llarmawurMi, 5;J- 
08 itit]ioms; Aug. 8111,1807. 

8. Ale}jonidium sp. Younger end of the ovarium, X 2r>0, I‘>om Naples. 

This species oorresponcls in ino.st ))arti<ui!ars wilh A. (jeltUhio^Uhu L. 

0. Do. Young ovarium attached t<j the ciccum, X 2r»U. 
lU. Do. Ovarium in a distinct rciicuUun, X 80. 

IhiATK 21. 

Fig. 1. Dm/oj^fom obelia, var. aTciicit^ nov., X 20. Showing tiho adventitious 
tubules and the ovicell. Fi-om [I of a mile S.W. of Dlmwood, 
18 fathoms; June. iiOtli, 1897. 

2. Idrmmi ittlunikai li’orbcB, Natural sisso, 

i3. Do. X 12. Showing the ovicell. From lat. 77^ 05' N., long. 01]'^ Iti' 
F., loO fathoms; July 12th, 1897* 

4. Idmonca iimi(jlaf Sinitt, x 12. From lat. 77^^ 05' N., long. 05*^ 19' F,, 

180 fathoms; July 18th, 1897. 

5. Do. Natural size. 

6. jlhijonidmn gdaihmimi D. Section X 85, showing the culicula {<% 

the outioiila folded inwards at the oral aperture (e/’). The layer of 
epithelial colls on the inside of the cuticula is stiown as well as the 
exicloderm liiiiiig tlio walk of the zoopciu. Xu the younger zomcia 
divided olf from the larger oue-s there arc buds iu various stag(,»s of 
growth. From North Wilczck Laud. 

7. Do. Section X 125, showing the cuticula folded to the inside of i,lie 

colony. 
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Oil Coloration in Mammals and Birds. 

By J. Lewis Bonuote, M.A., B.L.S. 

[Hoad 5th May, 1904.] 

Absteact. 

The object of the paper has been to show, firstly, that the colour 
of a bird or mammal is primarily due to ‘‘ activity of nutrition 
and function,” which I have called vigour,’^ and that where 
conditions for a high state of vigour exist we shall find the 
majority of animals brightly coloured and vice versa* 

“ Yigour ” is dependent on two causes :— 

(A) Climate, which contains two factors, 

(1) Temperature, 

(2) Bood; 

(B) The Eise and Ball of Sexual Activity. 

Bor JPolar Begio7is^ where the two causes closely coincide, 
the changes are much more marked and violent. 

In Temperate Begiom^ where the climate is sufficiently severe 
to aftect the vigour,” but where, at the same time, there is a 
sufficiently long period of comparative plenty to prevent the 
sexual activity clashing with climate, the changes are less marked. 

In Tropical Begions the first cause is practically removed, and 
any changes in colour are due to sexual causes, except in cases of 
temperate species which have spread into the south. 

Now, the individual “ vigour ” of various species and groups 
will differ, and one animal may be able to maintain a full vigour 
under conditions which would be impossible to another. This 
will account for animals although Polar becoming brightly 
coloured, e* g* Musk Ox, Eaven, Penguin, &c. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that if they can maintain a full ‘‘ vigour ” in colder regions, 
they can either (i) maintain an equally full vigour in the tropics, 
or (ii) in hot climates their metabolism wmuld become too active 
and they would die. 

Consequently, a dark-coloured animal in Polar regions must 
either be confined to those regions or be cosmopolitan, e*g* 
Musk Ox, Eaven. 

By a similar process of reasoning, bright-coloured tropical 
animals will be found extending northwards, probably becoming 
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lighter, while white or lig!it-coloured tro})ic.*il auimalK will bo 
confined to the tropiow; 6\^., Tiger, and li/ikomf/s mmalrrmis, 
the Eainboo Hat. 

{Seasonal change or inigratioii is a necessity in 1/olar Regions, 
and birds, which migrate to tlio ti‘o[)ics, assume much more 
gaudy colours while in hoi climates, hocoming iluil. whcii the 
moult takes place in Arctic liegions, e, rj. Knot (Trlju/a). 

In Temperate Regions seasonal change will be a constant 
feature, but the changes will not be so marked, Squirrtd, 
Deer; but when these animals reach torrid zones, the “ seasonal 
change ” will tend to persist for some time, gradually dis¬ 
appearing, or it may become a “ brooding change,'’ as in tSemrua 
canice^s^ Germs JEldi, 

There is among mammals and birds a process known as 
“bleaching;” this, I attempt to show, is an acHve process, and 
not mere action of wind and weatber. 

I further show that hleaching always takes place along certain 
lines, starting and spreading in various degrees from certain 
centres; e, y., lips, eyes, ears, crown of the head, occiput, 
shoulders, thighs, fore end of sternum, vent, tip of tail. To 
these centres or spots the name “ poecilomere (spotted ]>art) is 
given. 

The second part of tlie paper is devoted to showing ln)W those 
“ pcecilomeres ” exist as either white or deeply-coloured patches 
throughout the majority of species of Mammals and Ihrds *. 
sometimes as large and conspicuous patches, e. //. liiud-quarlors 
of Rabbit, immp of Bullfinch; and at other times only dis¬ 
tinguished from the surrounding parts by difibnuico of shade so 
slight as to be incapable of serving any warning, protective, or 
other similar purpose. 

It is then pointed out that in some vmm the “ pcxjcilomoroH ” 
are only visible as transitory patches during the time an animal 
is undergoing a change of colour. 

The head of the Stoat and of a young Shoveller drake arc 
cited, amongst others, as examples of the change taking place 
along precisely similar lines, whence it is argued that as the out¬ 
ward effect is so slight and transitory, and as the process exists 
in two animals so widely separated, the fundamental cause must 
be a deep-seated physiological one. 

I therefore claim to have shown that where conditions lor 
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high vigour exist, the majority of the animals will be brightly 
coloured; and suggestions are made to account for the apparent 
exceptions to the rule, which suggestions, it is claimed, are borne 
out by the distribution of the dark polar and light tropical 
species. 

I further claim to have shown that, shortly before the moult 
in many animals, the colour of the pelage fades, beginning along 
certain definite areas and from certain centres which I call 
and that this bleaching is due to physiological 

causes. 

Purther, that pceoilomeres^^ may be found throughout the 
mammalian and avian series, as patches di:ffiering either in their 
intensity or lack of colour from the surrounding portions, in 
many cases conspicuous and cited as examples of warning, pro¬ 
tection, <fcc.; or, again, as marks so slight as to be unnoticeable 
unless carefully looked for; or, again, merely appearing as 
transitory patches during the growth of a new pelage or 
plumage. 

Hence it is argued thab these patches so universal, and in 
many cases so inconspicuous, must owe their inception to internal 
ratliep than external causes, and that we have here the basis of 
diversity of colour, i. coloration. 

If these facts be accepted, both colour and coloration must be 
due to physiological causes. 

The question of whether seasonal changes are produced by 
moult or by colour change has purposely been entirely omitted 
as belonging to a side issue. 

Natural selection and protective coloration have also been 
left out, not because I do not believe in the great part they play, 
but because, if my suggestion be near the truth, they are only 
able to make use of those colours or modify those markings 
which in the first place are supplied by vigour. 
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On the Cranial Osteology of the Fishes of tlu^ l^'aniilies 
MormyridcB^ Notopteridce and II y oil out idee* By W. (1. 

Kidewood, D.Sc., F.L.S., Loekirer on Biology a,t St. 
Mary’s Hospital Medical School, London. 

[Eead 5fcli May, 1901-.] 

(Plates 22-25.) 

The Mormyroid iishes have always been an interesting family, 
and have, on the whole, probably attracted more aiteutiou tluui 
any similarly circumscribed and terminal group. Owing to 
their freshwater habit and geographical limitations generally, 
their evolution has been constrained, and limited in the main to 
certain parts of their organization, with the result that they 
exhibit a most curious medley of primitive characters coupled 
with highly specialized and even degenerate characters. The 
large size of the brain, the presence of an electric organ in the 
tail, and the extraordinary shape of the snout in several of 
the forms are indications of a high degree of specialization, yet 
many of the other organs of the body show a retention of a 
primitive condition. There seems to be good reason to believe 
that the family branched of£ early from the lower Malacopterygian 
fishes, and became a terminal group. Their nearest relatives 
have generally been taken to be the Notopteridm, with the 
Hyodoiitidoe somewhat more remotely allied. Tlic study of 
the skull in the three families MormyrkUo, Hotopteridic, and 
Hyodontidso forms the subject of the present communication, 
Eenewed interest in the Mormyridm has recently been evoked 
by the discovery of a great many new foxmis in the Congo, 
described by Boulenger in the following three works:—![?ruc. 
Zool. 8oc. 1898, pp. W5-821; Ann. Mus. Congo, Zool. i., 
Bruxelles, 1898-1900; Les Poissons du Bassiti dii Congo, 1901, 
Bruxelles, 8vo. It is to him that I am indehted for the umtorial 
examined duxdng the course of the present investigation, and to 
him I beg to offer my sincere thanks. 

MOBMYBiniE. 

The literature on the skull of Mormyroid fishes is not very 
extensive. Q-ymmarchu^ has been fully treated of by Brdl 
(Abhandi. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., v. 1. 1847), and Hyrtl 
(Benkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien, xii. 1. 1856), As regards the 
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other Mormyroids, Heusinger gives a couple oi: figures, ratlier 
crude, of the skull of Mormyrus cjjprinoides in his paper on the 
auditory mechanism of certain fishes (Arch, f, Anat. u. Phys., 
1826, pi. iv. figs. 8 & 9), but the standard work of reference is, 
of course, Marcusen’s monograph (Mem. Acad. Sci. St. Petersb., 
ser. 7, vii. 4. 1864). Marcusen did not include observations 
on Gpnnarclms in this work. 

Moemteops deltciostjs. 

Cranium (PI. 22. figs. 2 and 3).—The cranium is long, and 
tapers uniformly in an anterior direction almost to a point. The 
mesethmoid is low, and slightly bifid at the end. The vomer is 
small and edentulous, and is fused at its sides with the inner 
faces of the two palatine hones. Beneath the orbital region the 
parasphenoid has a slightly concave under surface, with vestiges 
of teeth close to tlie middle line. It is exceptionally broad just 
in front of the pro-otic bones, but narrows rapidly behind this, 
and terminates in a pair of narrow splinters of bone closely 
applied to the ventral surface of the basioccipital. The eye- 
muscle canal does not open posteriorly. 

There is no opisthotic. The supraoccipital has a well- 
developed crest. The two parietals are fairly large, and meet in 
the median line by an extensive suture; the frontals are much 
elongated. Lying below the epiotic ridge and above the 
squamosal ridge is a large lateral foramen, occupied in nature by 
a thick-walled spherical vesicle, but opening in the dried skull 
directly into the cavum crauii. The foramen is bounded by the 
squamosal, epiotic, and exoccipital bones 

The two alisphenoids are widely separated throughout, and are 
much drawn out in an antero-posterior direction. Lying in 
front of the alisphenoid, and touching it above the hoiuzontally 
elongated optic foramen, is a bone which can. only he identified 
with the orbitosphenoid. It is in extensive union with the 
parasphenoid below and the frontal above, and its transverse 
width is greater than its height. The cranial cavity extends 
into it, and the bone would be separated into a right and a left 
half were it not that the two parts are connected by a thin 

* Boulenger's description of the lateral foramen of the Morinyroid skull 
(Les Poissons dii Bassin du Congo, 1901, p, 49) as between the parietal and 
opisthotic is incorrect, for the opisthotic is wanting in all Mormyroids, and 
the parietal is in all cases separated from the foramen by the squamosal. 
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flooring whieli lies immediately above the parasphoiioid. Tliere 
is no basisplienoid, and there are no separate ])rel i’ont!ils. 

Temporal anil Preopermlar'^^ Series (PL 22. lig, 1).—llun'o jiro 
but two limbs to the post-temporal. The opiolie liml> is i,he 
longer of the two; it is curved and slender. Tlio other limb is 
broad and sliort, and extends forward towards the postero-vontral 
angle of the suprateinporal. There is no deep m‘ opisihotic 
limb. The suprateinporal is a broad thin scale of 1)one, convex 
externally, wdiich covers the supero-lateral ])ai*ts of the squamosal 
and epiotic, and aflbrds a lateral xirotection to tlio fibrous vesi(‘le 
which lies in the lateral cranial foramen. 

The interopercular is a comparatively thick bone behind, but 
it thins off in front into a long, thin ossilied ligament, whicdi lies 
in the groove that faces downward from the ventral cdg(^ of tlie 
preopercular and quadrate. The vertical and horizontal limbs of 
the preopercular are not clearly distinguishable, Ksinec the bone 
has a uniform curve, with the concavity directed forwards a,nd 
upwards. A fair amount of the inner surface of the preopercular 
shows between the hyomandibular, interopercular, and opercular 
(fig. 4). 

Circumorliial Series (fig. 1).—The nasal is faiidy large, and 
has the form of a long semi-tubular bone which runs horizontally 
over the nasal sac, and takes a sharp curve downward at its 
anterior end, and terminates against the upper surface of the 
premaxilla. The other bones of the series are four in number 
on each side; they are rather narrow, and in xmoportion to thn 
size of the skull are feebly developed. 

Maodllary Series (fig, 1).—The gape is premaxillary, and tlie 
two premaxilUc are fused in the median plaTic, the sulun^ 
being obliterated. Each prcmaxilla bears about tliirteen t;(H,dh, 
slightly curved, and bluntly pointed. 'JHm inaxillic have no 
teeth, and their anterior ends are separated by the mesethmoid. 
The anterior portion of each is narrow, the postero-vontral 
p>ortion is expanded into a racquet-shaped plate. There is no 
surmaxilla. 

Mandihular Series (figs. 1 and 4).—The two dentary bones 

* The reasons for including the preopercular and interopercular bones in 
this series, and excluding them from the opercular and brnnchiostogal scries, 
are given in a paper on the skull of the Elopidas, &c., shortly to be publislied 
by the Zoological Society. For reasons given in the same paper it is considered 
expedient to regard the post-temporal m a constituent of the skull, 
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are fused at the symphysis, and the suture is obliterated. Each 
bears thirteen or fourteen teeth, stout, bluntly pointed and 
slightly curved. The sesainoid articular is distinct, and is set 
rather liigher up the articular than is usually the case. There 
is no separate angular bone. 

Eyopalatine Series (figs. 1 and 4).—The opercular head of the 
hyomandibular is extremely short. The hyomandibular, strictly 
speaking, articulates with the cranium by two heads, the 
posterior about four times as broad (antero-posteriorly) as the 
anterior; but in the dried skull, in which the synovial cartilage 
has shrunk up, the distinction is no longer visible, the upper 
edge is nearly straight, and does not stand at a higher level than 
that of the metapterygoid, which is in fibrous union with the 
lateral edge of the parasphenoid. Indeed, the hyopalatine arch 
is united with the cranium by the whole of its upper edge, and 
is separable from it with difficulty. In relation, doubtless, with 
the length of the head, the axis of the hyomandibular slopes well 
forward, the nietapterygoid is about twice as long as liigb, and 
the quadrate is drawn out to a considerable length in an antero¬ 
posterior direction. There is no separate symplectic, and no 
separate entopterygoid; the palatine is small and fused on to 
the side of the vomer. There are no teeth on the palatine or 
pterygoid bones. 

Ojpercuhr Series (figs. 1 and 4).—The opercular bone is nearly 
rhombic in shape; the subopercular is small and triangular, and 
concealed in an external view by the lower part of the opercular 
hone. 

The brancbiostegal rays are seven in number on each side; 
the first four are slender, curved rods, hut the fifth and sixth are 
slightly expanded at their posterior ends. The first two are 
attached to the hinder part of the eeratohyal, and the next three 
to the lower edge of the epihyal, although, on account of a 
process of the eeratohyal which projects backwards on the outer 
face of the epihyal, they appear to arise from the eeratohyal 
when examined in an external view. The last two, which are 
shorter than the fifth, are free from the epihyal, but lie close 
alongside the ventral edge of the opercular hone. 

Jlyohranchial Series *—The interhyal is cartilaginous. The 
anterior part of the hyohranchial skeleton is very aberrant. 
There is no separate hypohyal; hut firmly fixed in between the 
urohyal below and the dentigerous membrane-hone above is a 
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cartilage-bono of considerable size wliicli may be taken to 
include the glossobyal (endosteal i)art) and tltc lirst basi- 
brancbial. The ceratohyal fits on to the side ot‘ this coinponntl 
bone. The urohyal is a largo yortically disposed plate of hone, 
having a thin posterior edge. It is innuovably fixed, and is 
united not only with the bone just inontionod, but also with the 
under surface of the anterior two-thirds of tlio second basi- 
hranchial. The usual paired ligament so characteristic of the 
nrohyal is not recognizable. The dentigerous membrane-bone is 
narrow, bears some forty, more or less vestigial tcetb, and 
extends back over nearly tlie whole of the second basibranchial. 
The third basibranchial is a small flat plate of bone. 

The first hypohranchials are not rods o£ bone projecting 
freely backward and outwai’d from the junction of the first and 
second basibranchials, and setting the anterior ends of the iirst 
ceratobranchials at some distance from the mesial structures, but 
they are quite short bones, closely applied to the sides of the 
second basibranchial in such a way that the antero-internal poijit 
of the first ceratobranchial nearly touches the side of the second 
basibranchial. In a somewhat similar way the anterior ends of 
the second ceratobranchials come close to the mesial series ol: 
bones; but in this case the hypobranehials project downward from 
the sides of the posterior end of the second basibranchial, and 
are fused with a pair of tendon-bones similar to those of 
Noto^ptems (see page 20G). (It must bo borne in urind, liowovei*, 
that the first, second, and third hypobranehials of Woiopterm arc 
quite normal, and that the paired tendon-bones readily 
separable from the autero-inferior cads of the second hypo- 
braiichials and the postero-iuferior surface of the Hoconcl basi¬ 
branchial.) The reasons for not considering the whole hone as 
the equivalent of the tondon-bono of Noioptem^, and regarding 
the second hypobranchial as wanting, is that the upper part of 
the bone has the appearance of a cartilage-boxio, which is not 
the case in Mtopterus; that the third hypobranehials are, 
though small, downwardly directed; and that it strikes one as 
improbable that the second hypobranehials should disappear 
absolutely while the first and third remain. 

The first pharyngobranchial is present, and has the form of a 
small triangular plate of bone, horizontally placed, and in 
contact with the antero-internal edge of the first epibranchiai 
and the anterior edge of the second pharyngobranchial. There 
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is no spicular bone. The tliird pbrayngobraucliial is not longer 
than the second, and oxerlaps it only to a very slight extent. 
The four epibranchials are approximately equal in length, aucl 
the fourth is not expanded. 

PetbocephalxiS bake. 

Cranium (Pi. 23. figs. 6, 7, and 8).—Probably the most remark¬ 
able feature about tlie craiiiuin ot* Petroceplialus is the unusual 
height of the mesetlmioid region. The niesethmoid lies below 
the frontal bones, the anterior wings o£ whicdi extend to the 
extreme front of the cranium, and its lower part is set well in 
advance of the vomer. The latter bone is small and edentulous, 
and is fused at its sides with the mesial faces of the two 
palatine bones. The paraspbenoid is of considerable vertical 
height in its anterior part; it carries on its ventral surface a 
lanceolate patch of some thirty teeth, which are single-pointed, 
and thus differ from those of the jaws. The paraspbenoid 
extends as far backward as the middle of the under surface of 
the basioccipital; there is no posterior opening to the eye-muscle 
canal. 

The articular groove for the reception of the hyomandibular 
is set low down the side of the cranium, and the pro-otic is four¬ 
sided and faces downward, instead of downward and outward. 
Between tlie epiotic ridge and the squamosal ridge is a large 
aperture leading into the cami'in cranii in the dried skull, but in 
nature lodging a nearly spherical thick-walled vesicle. The 
aperture is bounded by the exoecipital, epmtic and squamosal. 
There is no opisthotic. The supraoceipital has a strongly 
developed meditiu crest; the tvro parietals meet in the middle 
line, and at their junction form a low crest, coiitinuoiis with that 
of the supraoceipital. 

The frontal bones are rather small, and each has a slender bar 
of bone arching obliquely over it. The prefroiitals are small 
but distinct; they do not touch one another in the median 
plane. A basiapbenoid is present, and is united above with the 
orbitosphenoid and alisphenoid, and below with the para- 
sphenoid. The orbitosphenoid is larger than the alisphenoid, and 
extends from the frontal above to the paraspbenoid below. 

Temporal and Freopcroular Series (figs. 5 and 9).—^The post¬ 
temporal resembles that of Mormyrops. The supratempoi’al 

LINK. JOXJEK.-—ZOOIiOaY, TOL. XXIX. 14« 
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is remarkabl}'" large, and has tlie form of a tliin convex pi {lie oC 
bone covering tlie dorsal part of the s([uainosal and tlu' lateral 
parts of the parietal and epiotie hones. It lorms a [)i'ot('td,.ivo 
covering for the lateral cranial fora.!nen. 11io ])r(?oj)i't'(Mi]aa.’ is 
narrow, and its forwardly directed ventral liml) is short; the 
interoperciilar is small and is concealed in an externaJ view by 
the preopercular. 

Giroumorlital Series (fig. 5).—The nasal is a large curved 
hone. On its dorsal surface is a broad groove wliicli narrows 
along its anterior surface, and terminates in a j)oiut at the 
ventral end of the hone. The circiunorbita.1 hones proper are 
six in numher on each side. The preorhital is of inoderalc size, 
the two snhorbitals are comparatively large, and the three post- 
orbitals are narrow incomplete tabes. 

MasDilliiry Series (fig. 5).—The gape is premaxillary ; the 
two premaxiilse are fused in the median plane, and the sutures is 
obliterated. They are comparatively short and stout, and each 
bears about eight teeth, slender, and bifid at the tip. Tho 
masillse are curved, toothless bones of fair size, which touch one 
another in the median plane immediately in front of the vomer 
and behind the mesethmoid. Each has a dorsal process which 
projects horizontally backward, and is lodged beneath the first 
suhorbital hone. There is no surmaxilla. 

Mandibular Series (figs. 5 and 0).—The two deutaries aa*e 
fused in the median plane, but the suture remains visible. 
Each carries about eleven teeth, slender, and bifid at tho tip. 
There is no clear distinction between the ectosteal, endosteal, and 
sesamoid constituents of tlie articular; neither is tho angular a 
distinct bone. 

Hyoxmlatme Series (fig. 9).—The unioji between ihes np[)er 
edge of the hyopalatine arch and the crauiuiu is of a very 
intimate character; in fact, the ])alatino has its mesial face so 
closely united with the vomer, paranphenoid, and j)refrontal that 
to separate it without breaking its substance is impossibl(>!. 
The palatine is a rectangular plate of spongy bone standing 
vertically against the side of the front of the parasphenoid j the 
usual articular heads cannot he recognized. There is no 
separate entopterygoid, and the ectopterygoid, like the palatine, 
is edentulous. The lower edge of the ectopterygoid has a 
uniform curve; there is no sharp angulation. The hyo- 
mandibular is broad, and articulates with the cranium by what 
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at first appears to be one long continuous bead, altHougli 
strictly the anterior extremity, immediately over the foramen, is 
a small separate bead. The axis of the byomandibular is inclined 
in a forward direction, and, in the absence of a distinct 
symplectic, is attached to the postero-superior edge of the 
quadrate. 

Opercular Settles (figs. 5 and 9).—The subopercular is small, 
and is concealed in a lateral view by the lower part of the 
opercular bone. The branchiostegal rays are eight in number 
on each side, and, with the exception of the last but one, all are 
slender and of uniform width. The first four are attached to 
the outer face of the ceratohyal, the next two to the epihyal, 
while the last two are free from the epihyal, but lie close under 
the ventral edge of the opercular bone. 

Hyobranchial Series .—The first, second, and third basi- 
hranchials are ossified, the first being the largest and the third 
the smallest. There is no glossohyal. There is a dentigerous 
meinhrane-bone, nearly circular in oiitliue, overlying the middle 
part of the first hasihranchial, and immediately behind it is 
another dentigerous membrane-bone, longer and narrower than 
the former, and covering the hinder part of the first basibranchial 
•and the anterior half of the second. The teeth upon these 
bones have single points like those of the parasphenoid. The third 
basibranchial has the form of a rod curved into the fourth part 
of a circle, so that, while its anterior part is horizontal, its 
posterior part projects down vertically between the downwardly 
directed third hypobranchials. The relations of the hypo- 
branchials and the pair of tendon-bones ai*e exactly as in 
Mo7*?}iyrops. 

The urohyal is short, and consists mainly of a vertical sheet 
•of bone less than twice as long as high; it articulates with the 
ventro-internal surfaces of the anterior ends of the ceratohyals, 
and also by an extensive articular surface with the under parts 
of the posterior three-fourths of the first basibranchial and the 
anterior one-fourth of the second basibranchial. 

The ceratohyals are short and wide. There is but a single 
hypohyal to each, the upper of the two normally present in 
Teleosteans. It is small in size, and is wedged closely beneath 
the anterior of the two dentigerous bones. 

There is no first pharyngohranchial, nor a spicular bone ; the 
second pharyngohranchial is a horizontally disposed plate of 

14 * 
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bone, rouglily square in outline; the third is a slightly curved, 
forwardly directed rod, which is attached to the posterior end of 
the second pharyngobranchial, and not, ns is more usual, to the 
mesial edge of its anterior end. 

Other Mormyridje. 

The skulls of Moronyrop b and Petrocepliahts just described were 
specially prepared for the purposes of this investigation from 
alcohol-preserved material kindly furnished by Mr. Gr. A. 
Boulenger; but for comparison with them I have been glad to avail 
myself of ready-prepared skulls of five other genera of Morrny- 
roid fishes from the Osteologieal Collection of the EritishMuseum. 

Two species of Mormyriis were examined, Ilormyriis cascliive 
(a complete specimen, Brit. Mus. No. 1141, Nile; and a large 
fragmentary skeleton, also from the Nile), Vindi Mormyms liasseh 
qidsti (Brit. Mus. No. 879, Fashoda). The general aspect of 
the skull is the sarne as that of Mormp'ops, hut parasphenoidal 
teeth are well developed, and there are distinct prefrontal bones ; 
the orbitospbenoid bas tbe appearance of being completely 
divided into a right and a left part, but vritbout catting the skull 
I am unable to make a definite statement on this point. The 
dentition of the premaxilla and denlary is more feeble and the 
teeth are bifid at the tip, like those of Pefrocep^Jiahis* The 
maxilla is of remarkable shape (PL 23. fig* 10) in consequence 
of the exceptional size of the horizontal, posteriorly directed 
process The mandibular rami are much longer and narrower 
than in Mormyrops and Petrocephalus. 

The relations of the bjopalatine arcli are similar to those of 
Mormyrops^ but in Mot'myrus caschive there arises from the 
postero-dorsal part of the pterygoid (probably tbe ectoptcrygoid, 
but as there is no recognizable entopterygoid it is difficult to say 
for certain) a process of bone which is united by a jagged suture 
with the autero-ventral part of the orbitosphenoid. In Iformyrm 
liassehpiisfi there is but the feeblest suggestion of siudi a 
connection. 

The horizontal limb of the preopercular is approximately(as 
long as the upright limb, the tw'o being set at an angle of about 

Boulengei* (Proe. Zool, Soc. 1898, p. 780) employs tins as a clisUnctive 
character, Mormyrops and Petroceplmlus baring 12 or more teei-h in each jaw 
(upper and lower), whereas all the other genera (except Gymnarchm) have liot 
more than 10 teeth in each jaw. 
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105 degrees ; and about one-half of the interopercnlar is visible 
in an external view of the skull below the lower edge of the 
])reopercular. The ceratohyal is relatively shorter and stouter 
than in Mormyro^ys^ and the dentigerous membrane-hone longer 
and more strongly toothed; but the essential features of the 
hyobranchial skeleton are the same in both. 

Prepared skulls of Marciisenim isiclori (Brit. Mus. Iso. 796, 
Nile), and Gnatliostomus cyprinoides (Brit. Mus. No, 1210, Nile) 
were also examined, but no new features of interest were 
discovered. 

JELyperopims hehe (Brit. Mus. Mormyrus dorsalis, 62.1.17.76, 
.Khartoum) is remarkable for the great development of the para- 
sphenoid and hyobrauchial dentition. Tlje teeth are flat-topped, 
aiid are closely set in the form of a pavement. Both upper and 
lower patches of teeth are of considerable breadth, and form a 
very efficcient crushing apparatus. 

Two skulls of Gymnarchus niloHcus were examined, one 
about 10 inches long, and the other (Brit. Mus. 91.4.2.26, Lagos) 
about 4|- indies. The skull of Gymnarclius has been so well 
figured by Erdl (Abhandl. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. v. 1.1847, pi. 5) 
and Hyrtl (Denkschr, Akad. Wiss. Wien, xii. 1. 1856, pis. 1 
& 2), that a bare description will here suffice. Unfortunately 
the figures of Hyrtl are not lettered, hut the numbers attached 
to the parts in Erdl’s figure will serve in the subjoined remarks 
for the recognition of bones, although the names which he 
gives to the bones are now obsolete. Marcusen did not in¬ 
clude observations on Qymnarelius in his monograph on the 
Mormyridge. 

The cranium is long, and the mesethmoid low. There is no 
supraoccipital crest; the parietals meet; there is no opisthotic* 
The lateral cranial foramen of Gymnarchus should rather be 
described as a hemispherical depression, from the depths of 
which three apertures lead into the cranial cavity. Its margin is 
formed by the exoccipital, epiotic, and squamosal as in other 

* Although the skull, and particularly the branchial skeleton, of Gymnarchus 
possesses some very remarkable features, I ain disposed to follow Gi-unther 
(Study of Pishes, 1880, p, 626) and Boxilenger (“ Eevision of the Morrayridm/ 
Proc. Zool. Soe. 1898) in retaining the genus in the family Morrayridm, rather 
than to accept the earlier view of G-iiuther (Brit. Mus, Cat. Fishes, vi. 1866, 
p. 225), and of Cope (Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., n. s. xiv. 1871, p. 454), that it 
should constitute a separate family, the Grymnarchidae. 
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Mormyroids, and it is covered by a tliiu scale-like supratemporal 
(No. 12 of Erdl’s figure). The postfrontal is small, and is 
■wedged in between the front part of the sqnamosal and the 
upper edge (there is no proper «articulai' facet) of tlio hyo- 
mandibular. 

The iiiterorbital septum is thin and bony. At tlio back of tlie 
orbit is the alisphenoid (No. 17 of Erdl), in front of this the 
orbitosphenoid (No. 18), and below and partially between them 
is a fair-sized basisphenoid (No. 16«). In front of the orbito¬ 
sphenoid is a curious hone (No. 6) which forms the most auterior 
part of the interorhital septum, and is united laterally by jagged 
sutures with the xipper edge of the ectopterygoid and the 
postero-superior edge of the palatine. There seems to bo no 
alternative but to regard this bone as tbe two prefrontals fiiae<l 
in the median plane. The cranial cavity is continued into the 
upper part of this bone, and divides anteriorly into two passages 
transmitting the stalks of the right and left olfactory lobes of 
the brain. 

Tbe connection between the hyopalatine arch aud the cranium 
is of a far more intimate and rigid nature than in any other ofc‘ 
the Mormyrid(e examined: there can be no possibility of move¬ 
ment of tbe liyopalatine arch. The axis of tbe hyomandibular is 
drawn forward until it is nearly horizontal. Tbe parasphenoid 
is short, hi*oad, and nearly flat (No. 10 in ErdFs lower figures), 
and its anterior part is underlaid by the broad thin end of the 
bone No. 5, which I take to include tbe vomer, tbe endosteal 
mesethmoid t, the two palatines, and the two entopterygoids, 
fused together. This bone has no teeth; neither has the para¬ 
sphenoid. The metapterygoid (No. 22) lies nearly horizontal in 
tbe floor of tbe orbit, above the latei’al expansion of the para¬ 
sphenoid. There is no recognizable symplectic. 

The posterior extremity of the epiotic ridge (No. 10) is in 
intimate ligamentous relation with the stout upper end of the 
snpraclavicle (No. 36). The post-temporal (No. 36 '*) is quite a 
small hone, of which none of the three usual limbs (epiotic, 
opisthotic, and supratemporal) can be recognized. It lies 
immediately external to the junction of tbe snpraclavicle with 
the epiotic. 

t The ectosteal mesethmoid (Ko. 7) is readily separable from this. The 
closer union of tbe endosteal mesethmoid with tlie vomer than with the 
eetoateal mesethmoid is paralleled in Megalop. 
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The nasal (?^o.3) is narrow and hook-shaped, and semitubular, 
The suborbital series is constituted hy a chain of 9 to 12 bones, 
which run nearly in a straight line from the back of the pre- 
maxillii to the front of the squamosal. The first of these is an 
oval plate of bone, the size and shape of which are better 
represented in Hyrtl’s figure than in Erdl’s ; but the others 
are merely tubes of bone conveying the cutaneous sensory 
organ. 

The two premaxillse are rigidly united by an interlocking 
suture. Each has about seven teeth. The n)axill[e (!N'o. 2) are 
curved rods of bone, without teeth; they ai’e widely separated 
one from the other, they are attached by fibrous tissue to the 
posterior ends of the premaxillie, and are not connected with the 
cranium in any way. 

The two dentaries are not fused at the symphysis; each bears 
13 or 14 teetli (see fig. 11), those at the front square-ended 
like the premaxillary teeth, those behind bluntly pointed. The 
teeth are minutely serrated along the edges. The articular facet 
for the reception of the head of the quadrate is formed by two 
hones. The upper one (No. 26 of Erdl’s lower figures) is 
obviously the endosteal articular, while the bone (No. 25) that 
forms the other half of the facet represents the angular bone 
fused with the ecfcoateal articular. There is a well-developed 
sesamoid articular (No. 27), suturally united with the antero- 
superior edge of the endosteal articular (see fig. 11). 

The snbopereular (No. 30) is relatively small, but it is not 
entirely concealed by the opercular bone; it agrees with that of 
other Mormyroids, however, in terminating in a point posteriorly. 
The interopercular is large and long, and is concealed by the 
preopercular. The horizontal limb of the preopercular is nearly 
twice as long as the upright limb: it is represented as too short 
by Erdl (No. 28, low^er figures). 

Only four branchiostegal rays are present on each side. Of 
these, the first is attached to the ceratohyal, the next two to the 
epihyal, and the last, which is the shortest, lies along the ventral 
edge of the interopercular, to which its anterior portion is 
attached by fibrous tissue. Hyrtl {L c. p. 16) states that his 
specimen had seven branchiostegal rays on the right side and 
six on the left; but Erdl (Z. c. p. 229), Duvernoy (Ann. Sci. Nat. 

^ The curious chisel-edge of these teeth is not the effect of wear, for the 
reserve teeth, yet uncut, present the same feature. 
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(-1) XX. 1853, x:). 160), and Boulenger (Poissons du Eassin dii 
Congo, 1901, p. 50, footnote) all record tlie number as four. 

The exnbyal is relatively longer and larger than in otherMormy- 
roids ; there are no hypohyals. The urohyal is fused with that 
hone which in IIormi/Tops (]>. 191) was taken to represent the 
first hasihranchial and the endosteal glossohyal combined. This 
compound bone is the No. 33 of Erdl (bottom of plate, left-hand 
side); its front part is marked r/, and its hinder part I in Hyrti’s 
figure 2 of ^ilate 1. The great jjair of tendon-hones (g of Hyrtl’s 
figure) show less evidence of containing a \ypobranchial element 
than in other Mormyroids; they are strongly curved, and extend 
horizontally outward and then backward. Their antero-intornal 
extremities are closely bound by ligament in the median plane, but 
partially between them, and projecting a little in front of tliem, 
is a small rod of bone, the reduced second hasibrauchial. In 
HyrtTs figui'e the letter although not on the hone, but to the 
right side of it, is evidently intended to apply to it, for he 
describes li as “ der mediane Knoclienkern in der Symphyse der 
mit g hezeichnete Knochen.” There is no third basibranehial. 

Touching one another above the glossohyal is a pair of small 
bones, apparently representing the dentigerous membrane-bone, 
although they are toothless. They are not shown in HyrtPs 
figure, but one of them is shown in Erdl’s lower figures; it 
is marked No. 35, and is called (p. 22S) ‘‘ kleines Zuugen- 
beinhorn, ein ianglicher, ziemlich cylindrischer Knochen. Beide 
kleine Horner stossen mit ihrem vorderen Tbeile an einander, 
nacb hinten divergiren sie.” In a footnote on the succeeding 
page, Erdl compares these small bones with the unpaired 
dentigerous niemhrane-hone that lies over the endosteal glosso¬ 
hyal of 3Iormyrus, 

The first hypobranchial'^' is a small rod-like bone, lying across 
the anterior extremity of the first ceratobranchial; it fails by a 
good deal to reach the median line. The second liypohranehial 
may be fused with the paired tendon-bone, but the third hypo- 
branchial is wanting. The reduction of the hypobranchials, 
however, does not bring the anterior ends of the cerato- 
branchials closer to the median line. The ceratobrancbials 
of the right and left sides remain, in fact, widely separated. 

The four epibranchials are short and subequal. There is no 


^ This and the pharyngobrauohials ai*e not shown in HyrtVs figure. 
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firsst pliaryngobrancliial; the second and third are quite short, 
the second being triangular and the tliird square in general 
outline. The pbarjngobranchials of the riglit and left sides are 
rather widely separated, and there intervenes a considerable 
expanse o£ pharyngeal mncons membrane nnsupported by 
skeletal parts. 

Distmctive Feat teres of the 2£ormyroicl ShiilL 

The following features, present in the seven geiuevaMormyrops, 
Fetroceplialiis^ Marcieseniiis, Gnathostomus, Hi/peropisus^ Jlor- 
myrus^ and Gymnarclms, will doubtless prove to be common 
thronghout the family Mormyridie. 

The parietal bones meet in a median suture, and are not 
separated by the supraoccipital; an orbitospheuoid is present, 
but no opisthotic; there is a large lateral cranial foramen, 
bounded by the squamosal, epiotic, and exoccipital, and loosely 
overlaid by a thin, scale-like supratemporal ; there is no 
posterior opening to the eye-muscle canal. There are no teetli 
on the maxillary, vomerine, palatine, and pterygoid bones. 
There is a very extensive attachment of the whole of the upper 
edge of the hyopalatine arch with the crauium; there is no 
separate symplectic, and no separate entopterygoid. The pala¬ 
tine is fused with the side of the vomer; the right and left 
premaxillaB are fused together, although the suture may remain 
visible, as in Gymnarclms \ there is no surmaxilla. The sub- 
opercular terminates in a point posteriorly, and, except in 
Gymnarclms^ is entirely concealed by the opercular. The hypo- 
branchials are greatly reduced, and a pair of large tendon-bones 
project downward and outward (horizontally outward and back¬ 
ward in Gytntiarclius) from the hypohranchial region. There is 
no sepai’ate glossohyal; it is either wanting {Fetroceplialm), 
or is fused with the first basibranchial. The urohyal is without 
the usual paired ligament in front; it is rigidly fixed, or even 
iximd,{GymnaTGhiis), beneath the anterior part of the eopular 
skeleton. 

* The extensive overlapping of the parietal by the supratemporal, given by 
Boulenger (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. [7] xiii. 1904, p, 164) as a family character, 
is fallacious. In the Mormyridse the supratemporal covers very little of the 
parietal bone; in some species, e, g. Momyrops deliciosus and G-yMnarchm 
niloticuSf it does not even reach the parietal. 
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Notop TEEiHiE. 

Notopteeits kapieat. 

The hinder part of the cranium of Notopterus has been 
described aud figured by Bridge in his paper on the Air-bladder 
and Auditory Organ of JSfoto;pterus 'borneensis (Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Zool. xxvii. ioOO). 

Cranium (PL 24. figs. 13, 14, and 15).—The appearance of the 
cranium is remarkable on account of the five sharp ridges, two 
paired and one median, which run lengthwise along it. The 
median one is formed by the frontals and supraoccipital, the 
upper lateral by the frontal, parietal, and epiotic, and the lower 
lateral by the frontal and squamosal. Between the hind ends of 
the two lateral ridges is a large foramen—the “ lateral cranial 
foramen ’’—leading, in the dried skull, directly into the cranial 
cavity. It is hounded in front by the squamosal, behind by the 
exoccipital, and above by the squamosal and epiotic’^. 

The supraoccipital crest is of considerable size, and in front 
of it the two parietals meet in the middle line of the head. 
The anterior half of each is superficial, and is covered by skin 
only, the posterior half is situated at a somewhat deeper level, 
and is covered by muscle as well as skin. The squamosal 
extends remarkably far forward, running completely over the 
postfrontal, and resting its anterior end above the alisphenoid.. 
The epiotic is of small vertical extent. At the back of the 
cranium, betweeai the supraoccipital crest aud the epiotic 
]3rominence, is a depression occupied by trunk mnscles, and into 
the constitution of which the exoccipital enters largely. The 
opisthotic is of inodei’ate size ; it is set rather low down, and lies 
beneath the squamosal aud exoccipital, and touches the pro-otic 
in front. 

The postfrontal is small and does not enter into the hyo- 
mandibular-cranial articulation. The articular surface for the 
head of the hyomandibular is formed by the pro-otic aud 
squamosal in front, and by the exoccipital behind, a small 
portion of the latter bone presenting itself between the 
squamosal above and the opisthotic below and behind. The 
exoccipitals just succeed in meeting above the foramen magnum, 
but do not form any extensive suture. The base of the skull is 

* It is not suiTounded by the squamosal (pterotio) as stated by Cope (Tr, 
Amer. Phil. Soc., n. s, xiv. 1871, p. 454); neither is it bounded by the post- 
frontal and squamosal as Boulenger states (Poissons du Bassin du Congo, 1901, 
p. 115, and Ann. k Mag. ISfat. Hist. [7] xiii. 1904, p. 164). 
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inflated, tlie bulla being formed by tbe pro-otic and basioccipitii i 
at the side, and by the posterior end of the paraspbenoid below. 
Behind the bony sw^elling is a ventro-lateral vacuity bounded 
above by the opisthotic and pro-otic, and internally by the 
basioccipital. This vacuity lodges the inner and upper portion 
of a rather large air-vesicle, the outer and lower w^alls of which 
are fibrous, aud are consequently wanting in a macerated skull. 
The anatomy of this diverticulum of the swim-bladder has been 
minutely described by Bridge (Z. c.), vrho terms it the “ auditory 
caecum.” 

The hasisphenoid is of fair size. It is nearly horizontally 
disposed, has no descending limb, and is slightly convex on its 
lower surface. At its sides it touches both alisphenoid and 
pro-otic. The foramen between the alisphenoid and the pro- 
otic is situated unusually high up the back of the orbit. The 
two alisphenoids meet one another behind the orbitosphenoid, 
which is rather exceptional; and the olfactory lobes run the 
whole of their course within the orbitosphenoid and prefrontal 
bones. 

The paraspbenoid is broadened out into a rhombus in its 
hinder portion, and its posterior extremity lies beneath the 
middle of the length of the basioccipital, or even a little in 
advance of this. Tbe eye-muscle canal is short and blind. The 
paraspbenoid bears an elongated patch of teeth, and its lateral 
wings extend a fair distance up the front of the pro-otic bones. 
The vomer bears a. small patch of teeth near its anterior 
end. It extends rather more anteriorly than the mesethmoid, 
which fi.ts closely on the front of the prefrentals, the ethmoid 
region of the cranium being short. There is an extensive union 
of the right and left prefrontala in the median i^lane of the 
head. 

Temporal and Treopercxilar Series (fig. 12).—The post- 
temporal has the form of a tube, elliptical in section, aud 
opening obliquely at both ends on its cutaneous aspect. The 
anterior end is attached by fibrous tissue to the back of the 
exoccipital and to the upper part of the opisthotic. The lower 
edge of this bone must thus be regarded as the opisthotic limb- 
The epiotic limb is wanting. In JS'otopterus afer (Brit. Mus. 
95.7.18.49, Old Calabar) there is a separate opisthotic limb, 
a long, slender, delicate rod. 

The supratemporal is an elliptical scale of bone, which does 
not carry the sensory tube, but lies at a slightly higher level. 
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The hrancb of the sensory tube which forms the parietal com¬ 
missure arises anteriorly to the suprateinporal. The supra- 
temporal lies on the external, i, e.^ lateral side of the epiotic, 
and touches the posterior part of the ])arietaL On account of 
its small size it fails to act as a cover to the large lateral 
foramen of the cranium. 

There is a more than usually intimate connection between the 
preopercular and postero-superior extremity of the quadrate. 
On the lower part of the preopercnlar are two sharp serrated 
ridges, which form a posterior continuation of the two serrated 
ridges of the mandible; and in the middle of the outer face of 
the preopercular is a circular depression Avith an incomplete 
posterior border, by which the sensory canal comes to the 
surface of the head. In the undissected head this hole is seen 
to be closed by a delicate, scaleless membrane, similar to that 
Avhich covers the posterior end of the post-temporal. The upper 
end of the preopercular fits closely into the lateral notch that 
occurs near the posterior end of the squamosal (fig. 13). The 
interopercuiar lies some considerable distance up the inner face 
of the preopercular. 

Circimorhital Series (fig. 12).—The bones of this series are 
seven in number. The nasal is large, aud forms the anterior 
as well as the dorsal border of the nasal aperture. The two 
nasal bones touch one another above the mesethmoid, aud form 
a sharp median crest. The first two of the three suborbital bones 
are moderately large, and have a serrated lower margin. The 
anterior of the three gives off from its front end a process which 
passes inward and upward, and enters into a definite articula¬ 
tion Avith the under side of the prefrontal. A somewhat similar 
process passes imA^ards from the posterior end of the second 
suborbital, accompanied by a similar process from the anterior 
end of the third. These processes are attached by ligament to 
the outer surface of the ectopterygoid aud eutopterygoid, I’’he 
uppermost postorbital has the form of a tube, through Avhich 
passes the sensory tube on its way from the dorsal surface of the 
squamosal and frontal (fig. 13, sc,} to the groove in the orbital 
edge of the postorbital and suborbital bones. 

Mawillary Series (fig. 12).—Both maxilla and premaxilla 
bear moderately long, pointed teeth on the external edge of 
their lower border, and smaller teeth on the buccal side of these. 
The anterior end of the maxilla lies above the premaxilla, and 
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articulates witli the side of the romei\ There is no sur- 
maxilla. 

Mandibular Series (figs. 12 and 16).—The anguiar is distinct, 
and of large size. The dentary hears a row of pointed teeth on 
its outer edge, and crowded small teeth on its siipero-intenial 
surface. There are two lines of serrations in each ramus of the 
mandible, one along the ventral edge of the dentary and angular, 
and another on the outer face of the dentan'. A sesamoid 
articular of moderate size is present; the endosteal articular is 
not distinct from the ectosteal articular. 

Hyopalafine Series (fig. 16).—The hyomanclibuhir articulates 
with the cranium by a single broad head. The symplectie is 
much expanded, and unites suturally with the lingual faces of 
the preopercular, the nietapterygoid, and the quadrate. Teeth 
are borne by the palatine, ectopterygoid, and entopterygoid. 
The palatine articulates with the etlmioid region by a single 
bead. The ectopterygoid is fused with the palatine, and it.s 
louder edge is nearly straight, and has no angulation in the 
middle of its length. 

Opercular Series (fig. 12).—The opercular bone is compara¬ 
tively small in size, and is marked by shallow radiating ridges. 
The size of the gill-cover is considerably larger than that of 
the opercular bone would lead one to suppose; there is a broad 
posterior margin not supported by bone. There is no sub- 
opei'ciilar hone. 

The hranchiostegal rays are eight in number; they are all 
curved rods, and the posterior ones show very little tendency 
towai’ds fiatteniug. The first two lie free in the branehiostegal 
membrane, the third is attached to the edge of the ceratohyal, 
and the remaining five to the outer face of this bone, the last, 
which is the largest, overlapping much more of the hone than 
the others. None are attached to the epihyal. 

Myobrancliial Series (fig. 17).—There arc twelve long and 
rather stout gill-rakers on the first branchial arch, but those on 
the other branchial arches are short and blunt. They are all 
readily removable from the underlying bone. The interhyal is 
cartilaginous, or is very slightly ossified. 

The epihyal is small as compared with the ceratohyal, and the 
hypohyal is small, and single on each side. It is probably 
the lower of the two hypohyals which is wanting, or unossified, 
since the anterior ligaments of the urohya3» usually connected 
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with the lower liypoliyals, are attached in Notopferm to cartilage 
below the level of the siugle hypobyal bones. The gloswobyal is 
large and well ossified on the surface, although cartilage persists 
in the interior, there being no endosteal glossohyal; it bears 
large, strongly curved teeth around its edge. The first basi- 
branchial is nnossified. Above the first, second, and third 
basibranchials is a membrane-bone which bears small crowded 
teeth over nearly the whole o£ its upper surface. Small teeth 
also occur on the fifth ceratobranchials. The first pharyngo- 
branchial is small and cartilaginous, and there is no spiciilar bone. 

The urohyal is rather short and broad, and a pair of ossified 
tendons, similar in structure and function to the urohyal, and 
together nearly equalling the urohyal in size, project downward, 
outward, and backward from the lower surface of the posterior 
end of the second basibranchial. 


HrODO]YTII)-E. 

Hyonoif alosoides. 

Cranium (PL 25. figs. 19, 20, and 21).—The characteristic ap¬ 
pearance of the cranium is due to the low position of the anterior 
three-fourtbs of the parasphenoid. This part is curved and 
strongly toothed, and makes a distinct angle with the posteiYor 
part. The parasphenoid underlies but a small portion of the 
basioccipital, and the eye-muscle canal opens at its posterior 
end by an oval foramen. The vomer is small and edentulous. 

The ethmoid region is short. The frontals also arc rather 
short, and the parietals are consequently moi^e anteriorly placed 
than usual. The two parietals meet in the middle line, but only 
for a short distance. The supraoccipitai separates the Inudor 
parts of the parietals, and possesses a crest which is T-shaped in 
transverse section. Each of the exoceipitals has a vertical wing 
situated at the side of the foramen magnum. Tfio opisthotic is 
rather large, and forms the greater part of what at first glance 
appears to be the squamosal spine. The opisthotic forms part 
of the articular cavity for the posterior head of the hyo- 
mandibular, which fact is exceptional. 

A side view of the cranium shows an oval tract of cartilage 
bounded by the epiotic, parietal, and squamosal. This is not 
to be confounded with the lateral foramen of Notoperm and the 
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Mormyridse, boimded by the squamosal, epiotic, and exoccipita!, 
altbougb there is probably some degree of morphological relation¬ 
ship existing between the two. It finds its nearer equivalent in 
the lateral depression (pre-epiotic fossa), which in Osmerits, 
Chcpea, <fec. is situated immediately in front of the yertical 
posterior edge of the epiotic bone. 

At the side of the base of the cranium, and below the level 
of the squamoso-opisthotic ridge, is a great vesicle of the swim- 
bladder. Its outer wall is composed of fibrous tissue, which 
is attached to the cranium along the line marked with dots 
in fig. 20. Its inner wall is formed by the exoccipital and basi- 
oceipital, and its anterior wall by a vertical lamina of the pro-otic. 
Between the exoccipital, basioccipital, and pro-otic is a fairly 
large auditory fenestra opening into the perilymphatic cavity, 
and traversed vertically by the pro-otic lamina just mentioned. 
The foramen for the vagus, situated dorso-posteriorly to the 
vesicle of tbe swim-bladder, is of large size. 

On separating the cranium from the vertebral column, the 
basioccipital aud the exoccipitals part readily from the half¬ 
centrum, and are left exhibiting a rough surface with tbe usual 
triradiate suture. The vertebral body t is not shorter antero- 
posteriorly than the centra that follow, and it is provided with a 
complete neural arch, the paired spinous processes of which are 
but little smaller than those of the succeeding vertebra?. 
JEL^odon must thus be regarded as one of the instances in which 
the tendency for the appropriation of the first centrum hy the 
basicranial axis is of the slightest character. 

The hasisphenoid is situated farther forward than usual, and 
has no vertically descending process. It extends so far forward 
beneath the alisphenoids as to touch the orbitosphenoid, and it 
forms the superior edge of the optic foramen. The orbito¬ 
sphenoid is TJ-sbaped in section, and, at least in the dried skull, 
the cranial cavity continues through it to the ethmoid region. 
The orbitosphenoid nearly touches the prefrontals, but is 
separated from them by a narrow tract of cartilage, Tlie 
interorbital septum below tbe orbitosphenoid and hasisphenoid 
is membranous. 

* The auditory fenestra is a Olupeoid feature, and its oecuiTence in Syodon 
is of some interest. 

t It is not shown in figures 19, 20, and 21. 
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Temporal and Preopercular Series (figs. IS and 22). The post- 
temporal consists practically of its two limbs, there being no 
body to speak of. The upper limb is long, and its oxtremity is 
loosely attached to the upper surface of the epiotic; the lower 
is short, and is attached about halfway along the upper surface 
of the opisthotic. Although the superficial portion of the lower 
limb carries a sensory tube, the deeper portion of it must 
obviously, from its relation to the opisthotic bone, he regarded 
as the opisthotic limb. There may, in fact, be detected an 
indication of a separation into a more superficial and a dce[)er 
part at the posterior end of the limb. The siipratemporal is 
remarkably large. It is a triangular curved lamina of bone 
which conceals the whole of the parietal, and parts of the frontal, 
squamosal, epiotic, and supraoccipitaL The two su 2 )ratemporals 
meet, or nearly meet, in the dorsal median lino. The lower 
pox’tiou of the preoperciilar is large, and extends much lower 
than the subopercular. The interopercular is long and narrow, 
stretching from the front of the subopercular to the back of the 
mandible, so that it is considerably above the level of the lower 
edge of the preopercular. 

Oircimorhital Series (fig. 18).—There are nine bones of this 
series. The nasal is small and narrow, and the two postorbitals 
are large, and overlap the upper part of the preopercular. 

Maxillarij Series (fig. 18).—The gape is bounded above by 
both maxilla and premaxilla, and the premaxilhi is exceptiojially 
long. In a roughly prepared skull the maxilla appears to follow 
on immediately behind the posterior end of the preimixilla, but 
it really extends some distance forward along the inner surface 
of the premaxilla, and is thus overlapped by the premaxilla as it 
is in so many Malacopterygian fishes. Both premaxilla aiul 
maxilla carry a single row of teeth, those of the premaxilla being 
larger than those of the maxilla. There are no heads, eitlior 
of the preraaxilla or the maxilla, for articulation with the 
ethmoid region of the cranium, and the articulation with the 
palatine is of the feeblest character* There is no surinaxilla. 

llcaidibtdar Series (figs. IS and 22 ).—Tlie mandibular ramus 
is long and narrow, and the coronoid process low. The articular 
is small as compared with the dentarj; its ectosteal and end¬ 
osteal constituents are clearly distinct, and a suture between 
the two appears on the external face of the ramus, which is 
very unusual (fig. 18). The sesamoid articular is comparatively 
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large. There is no distinct angular bone. The dentary is well 
toothed, the larger teeth being situated on the labial and lingual 
edges, the smaller teeth occupying the space between these 
two rows. 

H'ijopalatiiie Series (fig. 22),—The hyomandibular articulates 
with the cranium by two distinct heads ; its opercular head is 
long, and its axis slopes downward and backward. The angle 
between the symplectic and the axis of the hyomandibular is a 
little over a right angle. Teeth of fair size occur on the 
palatine and ectopterygoid, and small teeth on the middle part 
of the entopterygoid. The ectopterygoid is slightly curved, but 
has no distinct angulation. 

Opercular Series (figs. 18 and 22).—The opercular and siib- 
opercular bones are rather small as compared with the size of 
the skull. The branchiostegal rays are nine in number on each 
side. Six are attached to the ventro-external edge of the 
ceratohyal, one at the junction of the ceratohyal with the 
epihyal, and two on the epihyal. They form an evenly graduated 
series. 

Hyolraucliial Series .—The sides and upper surface of the 
remarkably large glossohyal consist of ectosteal bone. Examined 
from below, the anterior three-fourths of the interior are seen to 
he composed of cartilage, the posterior fourth of cartilage-bone. 
The latter is situated at a higher level than the first basi- 
branchial, and overlaps the anterior two-thirds of that bone. 
The glossohyal hears the largest teeth in the head; the large 
teeth occupy the edges of the upper surface, and the inter¬ 
vening space is occupied by small teeth. The parasphenoid 
teeth fit very neatly between the large glossohyal teeth, and 
form a preliensive apparatus from which there can be little 
escape. 

A dentigerous membrane-bone covers the whole of the second 
hasibranehial, the posterior third of the first basibranchial, and 
the anterior three-fourths of the third basibranchial. It forms 
a direct continuation of the dentigerous part of the glossohyal. 
The upper and lower hypohyals are approximately equal in size 
and are rather large. The urobyal, on the other hand, is small 
and short. 

The third epibranchial has an ascending process, but the first 
and second have not; the second and third pharyngobranchials, 

Lira. JOUEir.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXIX. 15 
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however, instead of running horizontally, have an upward tilt, 
and are directed towards the summit of the first pharyngo- 
branchial, a long, nearly vertical, rod-like bone, wdiich here 
simulates a spicular bone and is attached to the side of the 
pro-otic. The fourth epibranchial is an expanded plate of bone, 
rouglily triangular in shape. 

Bummary oftlie Characters of the BJciill in the Families 
Mormyridse, l^otopteridae, and Hyodoutidee. 

The foregoing observations may be summarized as follows :— 
In lifotopterus^ JSyodon^ and the Mormyridie the parietals meet 
in the median line; teeth occur on the parasphenoid (altliougli 
they are rudimentary in Mormyrops and absent in Gymnarclms ); 
an orbitosphenoid is present, and the cavnm cranii of the dried 
skull is continued through this bone to the ethmoid region. 
An opisthotic is present in Notopterus^ it is exceptionally large 
in JSyodon ; it is absent in the Mormyridae. A basisphenoid 
is present in Notopterus and Tlyodon^ and in Fetrocephahis and 
Gymnarclms^ but not in the other Mormyridse examined. The 
eye-muscle canal opens posteriorly by an oval foramen in 
Hyodon, but is blind posteriorly in Notopterus and the 
Mormyridse. 

The postfrontal is small in Noioptertts^ and does not form 
part of the articular facet for the head of the hyomandibulnr, 
whereas in Syodon and the Mormyrida3 it is larger and has 
the more normal relation; it is small, however, in Gymnarclnis* 
A pair of diverticula of the swim-bladder, of fair size, occur on 
the aides of the basioccipital in Notopterus and Eyodon ; thoir 
ventral and external walls are of strong fibrous tissue, but 
cranial bones form the dorsal and internal walls. In tlie 
Mormyridm the basicranial bones are normal* 

In Notopterus and the Mormyridfe there is a largo lateral 
cranial foramen bounded by the epiotic, squamosal, and ex- 
occipital. This, in the Mormyridse, is loosely covered over by 
the large, thin, scale-like supratemporal, but in Notoptems the 
supratemporal is so small that it fails to form a cover for the 
foramen. The lateral foramen is not present in Ilyodon^ but 
there is a cartilaginous tract, bounded by the parietal, epiotic, 
and squamosal. The supratemporal of Eyodon is large and 
scale-like, but it is firmer than that of the Mormyridse; the 
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right and left supratemporals, also, nearly touch one another 
above the craDiuni, which is not the case in the Mormyridae. 
There is a long, slender epiotic limb to the post-temporal in 
JELyodon and the Mormyridas (except GymnarcJius), bnt this is 
wanting in NotojyUrm* 

The nasal is a strong, curved, grooved bone in Wotopterus 
and Fetroceplialus, but in Mormyrops, Mormyrm^ and Gymn- 
archus it is more slender, though still conspicuously grooved, 
while in JELyodon it is a delicate tubular bone of small size. The 
circumorbital bones are, on the whole, much reduced in the 
Mormyridae. In Notapterus the suborbitals are rather strongly 
developed; in Hyodon it is the postorbitals which have attained 
the greater development. The inwardly directed processes of 
the suborbital bones of JEFotopterus for articulation with the 
prefrontal and the ectopterygoid respectively are not represented 
in Hyodon and the Mormyridae. 

The surmaxilla is wanting in all. The gape is premaxilla¬ 
maxillary in Hotopterus and Hyodon^ the maxilla being well 
toothed up to near its posterior extremity, but in the Mor- 
myridse the gape is small aud bounded above by the premaxilla 
only, and the maxillae are edentulous. The right and left pre¬ 
maxillae are fused in the Mormyridae (the fusion is not complete 
in Gym7iarcJnis), which is not the case in Hotopterus and 
Hyodon, The angular bone is distinct and of large size in 
Notopte-rus ; in Hyodon aud the Mormyridae there is no separate 
angular. 

The hyomandibular articulates with the cranium by a single 
broad bead in Notoptencs^ and by two distinct heads in 
Hyodo 7 i ; in the Mormyridae the whole of the upper edge of the 
hyopalatine arch is in close relation with the cranium, and the 
cranial head of the hyomandibular projects very slightly, if at 
all, above the upper edge of the metapterygoid. A separate 
sympleotic hone and a separate entopterygoid are recognizable 
in Notopterus and Hyodon^ but not in the Mormyridae. The 
palatine is fused with the ectopterygoid in Notoptems, but not 
in Hyodon^ nor in the Mormyrid^. The palatine is fused with 
the side of the vomer in the Mormyridae, but it is movably 
articulated, by a single head, in Notopterm aud Hyodon. 

In Hyodon the relations of the suhopercular are normal, but 
the bone is rather small in size; in the Mormyridae the sub- 

16 ^ 
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opercular is also small, tapers to a point posteriorly, and, except 
in GpnnarcJius, is concealed by the opercultir; iu Nofopicnis 
the snbopercular is \Yantiug. 

Considerable differences are to be noticed in tlio liyobrancdiial 
skeleton. A single small hypohyal, probably the upper c)t‘ tlie 
two normally present, is to be found in Notoi)terii$^ and the 
same holds true for jBeiroGeplialus. but in the other Mormyridas 
examined there is no trace of a h^^poliyal. In Hyoion the upper 
and lower hypohyals are both present; they are large and 
approximately of the same size. 

Ill Notoperus the first basibranchial is unossified, which is 
not the case in Ilyodon and the Mormyridse. In the Mormyridje 
there is a large bone which either represents the first baai- 
braiichial alone or the first basibranchial and the endosteal 
glossoliyal combined; beneath this the nrohyal is immovably 
fixed or is fused. The nrohyal in Wotoptems and JECyodon, 
however, is freely movable, and has the usual paired ligament 
ill front; in Hyodon the bone is quite small. 

In Myodon the bypobranchials are normal ; in J^otopterus^ 
also, they are normal, but there are in addition a pair of tendon- 
bones projecting downward and outward from the posterior end 
of the second basibranchial; in the Mormyridm the first hypo- 
branchials are extremely short, and the second bypobranchials 
small and confluent with the equivalents of the paired tendon- 
bones of N'otopterics. These tendon-bones are not represented 
in Ilyodon, 

The first pharyngobranchial of Notoptevns is cartilaginous; 
it is also unossified in Fetrocephalus and G-ymnarclius^ but in 
Mormyrm and Momyrops it is ossified, though small; in Kyodon 
it has the form of a long, upright rod of hone, simulating a 
spieular bone. 


Comments on the Skicll of the 
Mormyrida3, ]Notopfcerid0e, mid Hyodontidso. 

On the whole, the study of the craniological characters impels 
one to the conclusion that the families Morinyridae, Notopteridge, 
and Hyodontidm, though more closely related inter se than is 
either family with any other family of Malaeopterygian fiishes, 
are not more intimately related with one another than was 
previously assumed to be the case. As has been seen from the 
summary immediately preceding, the cranial characters of the 
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families are so conflicting, that any phylogenetic arrangement 
based upon them is out of the question. The three families 
must remain, as hitherto, the terminals of a radiating system. 

As Bouienger points out (Proc. Zooi. Soc. 1898, p, 778), the 
Mormyridse cannot rightly be grouped with the Ostariophysi of 
Sagemehl as Jordan and Evermann (Eish. IN". Amer. i. 1896, 
p. 114) have done, since they possess no Weberian ossicles nor 
other modification of the anterior vertebrse. The absence of a 
separate symplectic in both Mormyroids and Siluroids is 
evidently nothing more than a matter of convergence: the 
symplectic is absent also in the Eels. The study of the skuU 
of the Mormyroids shows also that they can have no close 
affinity with the Esocidm, with which family Johannes Muller 
associated them. According to Bouienger the nearest allies 
of the Mormyroids are to be found in the Albulidae, as suggested 
by Yaleneiennes in 1846 (Hist. Nat. Poiss. sis, p. 225 and 
p, 324). 

I regret that the study of the skull brings forward no 
evidence in favour of this contention. While the Mormyridse 
are highly specialized in certain respects, it must be admitted 
that they retain some primitive features. Of these, the presence 
of an orbitosphenoid and the meeting of the parietals in the 
median line are two, hut they do not point to any closer 
resemblance between the Mormyridse and the Albulidae than 
with any other primitive family. 

The presence of parasphenoidal teeth in most Mormyroids, in 
which respect the family agrees with the Alhulidse, may he 
regarded as another primitive feature retained by both families 
from the ancestral Teleosteans, a feature which might well be 
retained by two even strongly diverging families. Although in 
Alhula there is no limitation of the freedom of lateral movement 
of the hyopalatine arch, the arch is certainly in fairly close 
contact with the cranium along the whole of its upper edge,, 
and ill this respect exhibits some resemblance to the condition 
found in the Mormyridse; hut the feature is an adaptive one, 
not uncommon in fishes that have a parasphenoidal and lingual 
dentition well developed, or that can bring the floor of the 
mouth forcibly against the palate* 

The bounding of the upper border of the mouth by the 
premaxillsB alone and the absence of teeth on the maxillae are 
specialized characters affected by numerous families of Tele-* 
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osteans not genetically I’elated, whenever, for some reason or 
other, a reduction in the size of the mouth takes ])lacc. 

Of the other characters mentioned in llic summary on p. 2i)l 
as distinctive of the Morinyroid skull, these are all characters of 
specialization, and throw no light on the question of tilliiiity 
with the Albulidaf. The presence of a distinct symploctic in 
Albula^ and a distinct entopterygoid, the presence oF teotli on 
the vomerine, palatine, and pterygoid bones, the froecloui from 
fusion of the palatine with the vomer, and of the right with 
the left premaxilla, the presence of a surmaxilla, the absc^nce 
of reduction of the subopercular and of the hypobraiichial 
skeleton, the possession of as many as 15 brancluostegal rays 
instead of 4-8, the existence of a separate glossohyal, the 
normal character of the urohyal, and the possession by the 
post-temporal of an opisthotie limb attached to a distinct 
opisthotic bone, all these are characters that one would naturally 
•expect to see in any Malacopterygian fish of tnore archaic con¬ 
stitution than a Moi^myroid. 

On the other hand, the large lateral cranial foi'amen, covered 
hy a thin scale-like supratemporal, so constant in the Mor- 
myridse, and the large paired tendon-bones that project down 
from the side of the second hasibranchial are not represented 
in the Albulidse; while the roofing of the posterior temporal 
fossse and the presence of subtemporal fossfe (lying ventral to 
the posterior part of the facet for the head of the hyomaiidibular), 
characters which Albula possesses in common with the Elopidm 
and Cyprinidae, are not to be found in the Mormyridm. The 
inflation of the hinder part of the base of the cranium of Albula 
is also not recognizable in the Mox’myridm, although, curiously 
enough, it occurs in Notoptems. 

Concerning the genera Wotopterus and Kyodon there is hut 
little to he said, except tliat the latter possesses a greater 
propoidiion of primitive characters. Of the forma described in 
the present paper, there can be little doubt that the Monnyiddse 
are the most specialized, and Eyodon the least specialized; but 
the close study of the skulls of these fishes does not lend support 
to a view of relationship recently expressed by Boulenger. On 
p. 116 of his book ‘Les Poissons du Eassin du Congo/ 1901, 
he writes :—‘‘ Les IS’otopterides me semblent occuper vis-a-vis 
des Hyodontides une position analogue h, celle qii^occupent les 
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Monnyridos vis-a-vis cles Albulides, c’est a dire qii’ils peuvent 
en etre cousideres comme modification excentrique/’ In con¬ 
sidering the possibility of evolution of the Notopteridae from the 
ancestral Hyodon^ one must not lose sight of the fact that 
Notopteriis —in the presence of the large lateral cranial foramen 
bounded by the squamosal, epiotic, and exoccipital, in the 
•attempt (a futile one, it is true) of the thin scale-like supra- 
temporal to cover it, and in the presence of a paired tendon- 
bone of considerable size projecting down from the side of the 
second basibranchial—exhibits characters strikingly constant in 
the Morinyridne, but not possessed by H^odon. 

Although ill both J}fotoptenis and JEyodon there are vesicles 
of the swim-bladder on the lateral face of the otic region of the 
cranium, it does not necessarily follow that these structures 
have had a commou origin. The connection between the swim- 
bladder and the ear must not he relied upon too implicitly as 
indicating close relationship between such fishes as possess it. 
That it has arisen independently in difierent groups is evident 
from the remarkable difference between tlie methods by which 
the result is arrived at. Compare, for instance, Glupea on the 
one hand and the Ostariophysi on the other. Stamiius (Handb. 
d. Anat. d. AYirbelth. i. p. 2) mentions that there is a connection 
between the swim-bladder and the ear in the IMacruridaj among 
the Anacanthini, and in the Berycidse and Grerriid® among the 
Acanthopteri; while Sagemehl (Morph. Jahrh, x. 1885, p. 51, 
footnote) observes that it occurs in the Gradidoids Fliysiculm 
and Uraleptus, and in the Scleroderm Balistes> 

In conclusion, I wish to point out with some emphasis that 
the remarks in this paper apply to the skull only. I have 
purposely avoided all reference to other parts of the skeleton 
and to the soft structures of the body, since these were foreign 
to the investigation undertaken. The above deductions as to 
inter-relationships, therefore, cannot in any sense he regarded 
as final. It is hoped, nevertheless, that they may prove valu¬ 
able as a contribution to a discussion of the affinities of the 
families concerned. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Platj«3 22, 


Pig 1. Moi'hii/i'op.'i ikUrioaUii. 

2, 

o. ,, 

4. 


Eight side of sLull (slightly enlarged). 
Crauiuin, dorsal view (slight.ly enlarged). 
Orariiuiu, left side (slightly eiilargeti). 
Hyopalatine arcli of left .side, with ojiercular 
bones and mandible, mesial aspect (slightly 
enlarged). 


Plate 23. 


Fig. 5. Petroccphaiiis heme, 

a 


Eight side of skull (X 2). 

Oraniiun, dorsal view (X 2). 

7. ,, Cranium, left side (X 2). 

8. „ „ Cranium, back view (X 2). 

0. ,, „ Hyopalatine arch of left side, with opercular 

bones and mandible, mesial aspect (x2). 

10. Mormynts caschivp. Eight maxilla (x2). horizontal, posteriorly 

directed x^rocess; h, process lying immediately 
over the posterior part of the preinaxilla; 
c, aiatero-ventral edge, namely, that along 
vrhich teeth might be expected to occur. 

11. Gymnarchus niloticus^ Eight ramus of mandible, mesial asx)ect 

(xi). 


Plate 24. 


. 12. Kotopferus /aiptmf. 

Eight side of skull (nat. size). 

IS. 

V 

Cranium, dorsal view (slightly enlarged). 

14. 

„ 

Cranium, left side (slightly enlarged). 

16. 

11 

Cranium, back view (slightly enlarged). 

16. 

11 

Hyopalatine arch of loft side, with rnandible, 
mesial asj)ect (nat. size). 

17. 

1! 

Hyobranchial skeleton, dorsal view. The e}:>i- 
branehials and pharyngobraneliials of the right 


side are not shown (nat. size). 


Fig. 18. Hyodon cdosoidcs, 
1 ^- 

20 . „ 

21 . 

22 . 


Plate 25, 

Eight side of skull (nat. size). 

Cranium, dorsal view (slightly enlarged). 

Cranium, left side (slightly enlarged). 

Cranium, back view (slightly enlarged). 
Hyopalatine arch of left side, with opercular bones 
and mandible, mesial aspect (nat. size), 
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Ahhreoiations em;ployed in the Figiiref^. 


... (see explanation of fig. 10). 
al alisphenoid. 
im ... angular. 

hh ... dentigerous plate covering 
the basibranchials. 
ho ... basioeeipitaJ. 
hr ... branchiostegal rays, 
hs ... basisphenoid. 
fib ... ceratobranchial. 
ch ... ceratohyal. 
cor ... circumorbital bones. 
ct ... cartilage. 
d ... dentaiy. 
ch ... eiDibranchial. 
ecar ... ectosteal articular. 
ecp ... ectopterygoid. 
eh ... epihyal. 
enm' ... endosteal articular. 
cnp ... entopterygoid. 

CO ... esoocipital, 

... epiotic. 

/ ... frontal. 
gh ... glossohyal. 
hh ... hypobranchiaL 
Jill ... hypobyal. 
hm ... hyomandibular. 
ih ... interhyal. 
iop ... interopercular. 


Ivf ... lateral cranial foramen. 

‘Hie ... mesethmoid. 
mj)t ... metapterygoid. 
onx ... maxilla. 
ii ... nasal. 
op ... opisthotic. 
ope ... opercular. 
or ... orbitosphenoid. 
p ... parietal. 
ph ... pliaryngobranchial. 
pi ... ]Dalatine. 
pm ... premaxilla. 
pof ... postfrontal. 
pop ... preopercular. 

‘prf ... prefrontal. 

‘pro ... pro-otic, 

‘pa ... parasphenoid. 
pt ... post-temporal. 
q ... quadrate. 
sar ... sesamoid articular. 

$G ... foramen traversed by sensory 
canal. 

soG ... Bupraoccipital. 
sop ... subopercular. 
sq ... squamosal. 

St ... supratemporal. 
sy ... symplectic. 

V ... vomer. 
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On some New and Little-lsnowii British Preshwater Ehizopoda. 

By James Cash, Manchester. (Commnnicatod by John 

lioPKINSON, P.L.S.) 

[Read 16th June, 1904.] 

(PluVTB 26.) 

In my investigation of the Bhizopodous fauna of this country 
I have met with numerous forms, chiefly in the lowland 
districts of Clieshire, and in Epping Porest, Essex, which 
do not appear to have been yet recorded as British, and 
some which are new to science. Mid-Cheshire contains low- 
lying areas of hog or morass, the home of many rare plants, 
both phanerogamic and cryptogamic. These places are always 
richest in Ehizopoda- Testaceous forms occur in consider¬ 
able abundance, in wet Bplicignum^ and amongst the rootlets 
of such mosses as JBliilonotis fontana and Aulacomnium palmtre^ 
the conditions favourable to their development being for the 
most part constant. The genera represented are Difflugia^ 
Nehela, JBCgalosplienia^ Heleopera, Quadrula^ and others of the 
lohose type, whilst the Euglyphina occur also in great variety 
and perfection. Most remarkable, perhaps, are some naked 
reticularian Bhizopods, of which one is described herein under 
the generic name ^enardia. A second, and closely allied form, 
may be referable to the same genus, but its place cannot be 
determined without further study, 

Mid-Cheshire is remarkable for the number of old marl-pits 
“which are thickly scattered over extensive districts. These har¬ 
bour rhizopodous life in great variety. I^seudoclilamys patella^ 
Microgromia socialise VampyrellcB^ and numerous forms of 
Ammha^ besidcvS various species of Acanthocifstls and other 
Heliozoa, luxuriate amongst the surface-vegetation; wliilst the 
ooze abounds in Felomyxa pahistris and P. villosa, associated in 
two or three localities with Mastigamccba aspera, E. Schulze, 
and a variety of testaceous forms, such as Arcella and Oentro- 
pyxis. One of the most remarkable species met with in the 
summer of 1903 was the Amoeba described under the name of 
A^pilosa^ sp. nov. jyiff.ugiella apioulata^ gen. et sp. nov., is 
the type of another proposed new genus, of which the pseudopodia 
are a distinguishing feature. This and a new species of Tam- 
pyrella were from the same locality, near Barking, Essex. 
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With regard to the distribution of the Ithizopoda generally, 
310 definite law seems to prevail. Species inhabitiDg our own 
bogs and pools are common alike to Arctic and Temperate regions. 
Torms of Lecqxiereusia recorded from such widely separated 
localities as the Eockj Mountains and jS'ew {South Wales do not 
vary in any essential feature from British examples. Neither 
climate nor altitude seems to affect them. The Bhizopodous 
fauna of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres is practically 
identical. 

Eew, if any, species can be said specially to affect alpine 
situations. The only ones, in my own experience, less common 
in lowland than iu alpine districts are Ditrema fiavum, Arch. 
(= Am^liitrema flava, Penard*), and Ampldtrema Btenostoma^ 
Niisslin t (A. Wrighteamm^ Arch., in part.). These scarce forms 
were met with on Cader Idris. Archer, however, discovered 
them in different localities iu Ireland, which can hardly be 
described as alpine or suh-alpine. 

Professor Gr. S, West, in his interesting record of the plankton 
of the Scottish lochs, mentions a number of species occurring in 
deep water. Most of them {Olatlirulina^ of course, being an 
exception) are denizens of Sphagnum bogs. The open waters of 
a lake can hardly be considered their natural home. It is quite 
conceivable, however, that they may have been washed out of 
the Sphagnum and other mosses growing on the banks, or con¬ 
veyed by currents from the shallow waters of the lake-margins. 

Some observations on new and little-known forms of Heliozoa 
must form the subject of another j^aper. 

Class ERIZO^ODA. 

Order AMCEBINA. 

Paniily Lob os a. 

Genus Axtceba, Elirmiberg. 

Akceba PiiiOSA, sp. nov, (PL 26. fig. 8.) 

Animal resembling an average-sized A, mllosa^ with the satne 
pale-bluish or neutral-tinted finely granular endoplasm, and 
containing, as in that species, a variety of food-corpuscles, mostly 

^ ‘ Tauue Bhizopodique du Bassiu du Ij6man,’ 1902, p. 5138. 
t Zeitsohr. fiir wiss. Zool., Bd. si. 
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green, together with refringent yellowish or brownish oil-like 
globules, IN’ucleiis pale, situated in tlie anterior region; contrac¬ 
tile vesicles one or more. 

The posterior extremity is produced into a delieatc'ly fringed 
expansion of faintly granular ectopliisiii, in which are usually one 
or two clear vacuoles, the external outline being irregular and 
occasionally lobate. Including this posterior expansion, the 
entire body of the animal is closely beset with rigid hair-like 
processes, or spicula, radiating outwards, and resembling those 
which clothe the membranous test of Oochliopodimi vestifnm. 
This latter character distinguishes A, pilosa from all other forms 
of Amoeba. Locomotion is effected by lobular expansions of tiie 
ectoplasm, anterior or lateral. As in A, proteus or A. vilJosa, 
the pseudopodia may originate at any point on the body-surface, 
hut have never been observed to become digitate. 

Dimensions: length about 180 ju; average breadth 50 ix. 

In ponds at Chelford, Cheshire, amongst the matted foliage 
of JJtricuIaria and a species of water Maminciiliis ; also at Fearn- 
head, Lancashire, in similar situations, 1903. 

It is dij0Bcult to explain either the origin of the spicula which 
invest the body of this Amoeba, or their mode ol* attachment to 
the soft protoplasmic surface over which they are very evenly, 
and at the same time thickly, distributed. Immediately a 
pseudopodal lobe is formed, the cil-like processes flow over it 
from the surrounding surface. 

This organism was usually found associated with Mastitjamoeba 
aspem, E. Schulze. The Pearnhead examples presented some 
difterences of habit, though agreeing in the pilose character. 
They were probably older individuals. Tiie spicula were usually 
stouter and darker in colour ; the endoplasm was denser; the 
posterior appendage was absent, and the animal was more 
sluggish in its movements. 

&enus Mastigamceba, Sohuhe. 

Mastigamceba asbeba, U. Schulze, Archiv fiir mikr. Anat. 
Ed, xi. p. 583, t. xxxv, ff. 1~3. (PL 26. figs, 3,4.) 

In various localities in Cheshire and Lancashire; Chelford,. 
ITortben Etchells, Pearnhead, 1903. 

Dimensions: length, when fully grown, 150-250/z; greatest 
breadth 100 /i. 

The facial aspect of Mastipamceba aspera is totally different 
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from that of Amceha jprotem or A, villosa. It attracts attention 
at once by its strikingly refriiigent ectoplasm. Besides this dis¬ 
tinctive feature the organism is remarkable for the possession of 
an anterior flagellum, 0*06 to 0*0S mm. long, according to 
Hertwig and Lesser, which these authors rightly describe as 
a very fine filament of equable but hardly definable character, 
and considerable refractive power.’’ It is ‘‘ not diminished at the 
apex, but ends as if abruptly cut off.” In all the Cheshire 
examples met with tliis organ was so transparent and so fine 
as to be with difficulty distinguished; in some it was imper¬ 
ceptible; hut in every case, where seen, it was in a constant 
state of activity, so much so that it was impossible to bring 
it into focus at once throughout its whole length. The organ 
was not used for purposes of locomotion. The movements of 
the animal are truly amoeboid; although very young and small 
examples were seen to effiect a slight jerky movement from side 
to side. 

Usually two contractile vacuoles may be seen embedded in the 
densely granular endoplasm, in the posterior region—one on each 
side of the body. The entire body-surface has the remarkable 
peculiarity, in adult individuals, of being covered, more or less, 
with a thin stratum of extremely minute bacilliform bodies, 
probably siliceous, and secreted during growth. Sometimes 
these are hardly perceptible, and in young individuals they are 
either absent or few in number. 

The body of Masti^cmimba asjpera often assumes an irregularly 
spherical or elliptical shape, with radiating pseudopodia of 
variable length, in which condition the animal presents a totally 
different appearance from that of the same individual en marclie. 
It then closely resembles the figures of Dactylos^hcsrium mtreunu 
The resemblance, indeed (aided by the refriugent character of the 
protopiasin), is so striking, that one can hardly avoid the con¬ 
clusion, as was long ago suspected, that the two are phases of 
the same organism. In what may, for convenience, be culled the 
D. vitremi phase, Mastigamo&la asj^era never exhibits a flagellum. 
An individual is figured (fig. 4) in which, though here concealed, 
this organ was distinctly visible so long as the animal was in its 
normal condition—that is to say, en marche, Frequently small 
and apparently young examples are met with which preserve 
the D. rntreuni form, and exhibit only superficial changes, for 
considerable periods. In recovering from this condition the 
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aninial thrusts ont, first, tho frontal lobe, with its 
Tvhich is followed immediately by thin transparent psoiidopodia, 
two or more on either side. These unterior pseiulopodia are 
more mobile, as a rule, than tho lateral ones, and arc likewise more 
pellucid, because less thickly covered with bacilli Form spicula. 

Some jN’ortiieu Eteliells examples, exainiiied last year, presented 
a remarkable variation from the type. This variation may 
or may not be permanent. Should such difierences as were 
noted prove, on farther examination, to be persistent, they 
may justify the constitution of this form into a new species 
{IT, cestriensis, MS.). Tlie animals were smaller and more 
slender, and their anterior pseudopodia ^vere narrower and more 
elongated, than those from Chelford. But the chief point of 
dilference lay in the possession of a posterior appendage, com¬ 
parable to that of Amoeba mllosa^ though of different structure. 
It took the form of a circular expansion of ectoplasm, finely 
granular in substance and more or less transparent, containing 
usually two or more small non-pulsating vacuoles, and beset 
with conical or acute, radiating, and persistent pseudopodia. A 
few minute spicula could sometimes he detected about the 
surface of the appendages, whilst they were nbsent from other 
parts of the body, or few and scattered. The nuclear mass, 
always occupying an anterior position, and often partially hidden 
by the densely granular protoplasm, was more angular in outline 
than in other examples ; and the flagellum was almost invariably 
active, seeming to perform the function of a tentacle. A wider 
band of comparatively clear ectoplasm was also noted. 

Eamily Bexicxtuo s a. 

Genus GxxiKoriiRxs, Qienkowslc^, 

Gxmkopiiets cometa, Qieiikowsky^ Archiv fiir mikr. Anat. 
xii. (1876) p. 31, t. 5. f. 25 ; Bloelimann, Die mikros. Tbierwelt 
des SlisBwass. (1895) p. 14, t. i. f. 9. 

Examples of this apparently very rai‘e organism occurred in 
Sphagnum from Lindow Common, Cheshire, in 1903. They 
presented some variation from the published figures, but not of 
such a character as to admit of doubts as to their identity. 
The body was more spherical than oval—often with projections 
from the surface-outline; and whilst the longer pseudopodia 
emanated fi’om opposite poles, sometimes a few shorter lateral 
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ones 'vrere formed. The pseudopodal filaments were extremely 
fine, extended into the surrounding medium to distances often 
five or six times the diameter of the body, and anastomosed 
sparingly. The protoplasm of the body-mass and pseudopodia 
was colourless, or pale and faintly granular. Some of the finer 
filaments—usually simple ones—were exceedingly mobile. 

The organism has since been met with more abundantly 
elsewhere. 

Grenus Pexaebia, gen. nov. 

Body when at rest roundish or ovoid ; at other times expanded 
and, during progression, exceedingly mobile; the endoplasm a 
deep chlorophyllous green, with a marginal band of ectoplasm; 
the pseudopodal filaments slender, branching and anastomosing, 
ultimately forming a widely-spreading network. The ectoplasm 
greyish, granular; the finer filaments faintly granular, colourless. 
Nucleus inconspicuous or absent; contractile vesicles (one or 
more) usually near the periphery of the endoplasm. 

VmxRDXx MTJTABiLis, sp. nov. (Pi. 26. figs. 1, 2.) 

Body when at rest roughly ovoid, with almost inert branching 
and anastomosing pseudopodia projected from the surface; the 
centi’al mass opaque or semiopaque, without definite structure. 
When en marc7ie the animal becomes exceedingly mobile, 
expanding, elongating, and contracting incessantly, and throwing 
out a widely-extending network of pseudopodia which are used 
for the capture of prey. 

In this mobile state the body is flattened out and becomes, 
transparent, exhibiting a central mass (having a well-defined 
general outline) of a bright green colour, consisting apparently 
of a great number of minute oval bodies, closely compacted, but, 
so far as is known, without a nucleus. The hyaline ectoplasm 
is of varying width and is but slightly granular, changing with 
the pseudopodal movements. 

Dimensions : length of body, irrespective of pseudopodia, 130 
to 200 /i, or more; breadth variable. Diameter when at rest 
averaging 80 ju. 

Amongst Sj^hagmm in a small swamp in Epping Forest, on 
the right of the road leading to Copped Hall Lodge, from the 
Epping highway, associated with colonies of Microgromia socialis 
and with ’Bomfholymi^'krgspunicea^ Arch., <&c., 1901. 

The animal did not occur abundantly in the locality mentioned, 
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but all the individuals met with had the features described 
sufficiently well-marked. One was observed to be feeding on a 
species of rotifer, which was very plentiful in tlio same 
gathering. During tlie inception of one of tliese the body of 
the Fenardia underwent considerable changes; it became 
congested and opaque, and the unoccupied pseudopodia, wdiere 
not withdrawn into the genei'al mass, were comparatively inert. 
After feeding, tlie animal would remain stationary, or with very 
little movement, usually for a considerable time. 

Order YAMPTEELLIDA. 

Genus Yampveella, OienlcowsJcif- 
Vampykella elabellata, sp. nov. (PL 26. figs. 5, G.) 
Plasmodium very mobile, most frequently appearing as an 
ovoid or double convex elongated body, narrowed at the ex¬ 
tremities, each extremity furnished with short pseudopodal 
filaments, mostly capitate. A few fine, elongated, straight (but 
inconstant) psendopodia are sometimes projected from the body- 
surface. I^ot unfrequently the entire organism becomes re¬ 
markably elongated, as though a tapering pseudopodium had 
been thrust out from one side (fig. 6). This is induced by the 
adhesion of the plasma to some foreign object, whilst the 
animal continues its forward movement, the effect being to draw 
it out to a fine point, the frontal outline meanwhile becoming 
fan-shaped and fringed with short capitate rays, with which a 
few longer and finer non-capitate filaments are intermixed. In. 
all the examples met with the body was pale, with little or none 
of the reddish colour characteristic of the VampyreUm, 
Dimensions: length of the ovoid body 60-70 /u; average 
breadth about 20 /x. Length when elongated, from the convex 
frontal margin to the pointed extremity, 100 p, or over. 

In a broad and sluggish stream crossed by the Barking and 
Purfleet highway, about a mile from Barking, Essex, associated 
with Diffiugiella^ <&c., amongst surface-vegetation: Aug. 1901. 

Order CONCHULHSTA. 

Eamily Aecellida. 

Genus Dieeluoiella, gen. nov. 

Test ovoid; in transverse section circular, composed of 
cbitinous transparent membrane; the body-protoplasm usually 
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colourless, finely granular; pseudopodia of two kinds—one 
lobular or digitate, protruding centrally from the mouth of the 
test, and terminated by a short pointed apiculus; the others 
(two or more) projected laterally, straight, thin, and tapering. 

Diffltjgiella apictilata, sp. nov. (PI. 26. fig. 7.) 

Test OYoid in lateral view, membranous, smooth; the sides 
curving evenly from the crown downwards to the mouth. Endo¬ 
plasm granular, colourless, or with a faint greenish tinge. The 
nucleus inconspicuous. 

Dimensions : length of test 40 /x; greatest breadth 30 /x. 

Amongst vegetation, chiefly floating algse, in the stream 
above refered to, near Barking, Essex, May 1901. 

The abnormal structure of the pseudopodia in this organism 
is its distinguishing feature. Individuals were kept under 
observation for a considerable time, and in all cases presented 
the same characters, showing conclusively that they were 
not accidental. The form of the mouth could not he made 
out, the membrane about it being apparently thin and flexible. 
The central digitate pseudopodia were always more or less 
active (the apiculus particularly so), whilst the lateral more 
elongated and acicular ones were comparatively rigid and 
changed but little. 

EXPLANATION^ OF PLATE 26. 

Figs. 1 & 2. Fmardm mutaUliSy gen. et sp. nov. 1, an active individual; 
2, the same, after capturing a small rotifer. From Epping Forest. 
About X 350. 

3 & 4. Mastigamcsha aspera^ E. Schulze. 3, an active adult individual, 
showing the flagellum; 4, another individual—temporary phase—in 
which the flagellum, though distinctly seen when the animal was 
active, is concealed. From separate localities in Lancaabire and 
Cheshire. X 350. 

5 & 6. Vampyrella. fiahellataj sp. nov. Characteristic phases of a single 
individual, when active. From Barking, Essex. X 500. 

Fig. 7. BifflugUUa apicvlaiciy gen. et sp. nov. From Barking, Essex, X 500, 

8. sp. nov. From Chelford, Cheshire. X 350. 
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!CTote on some Points in the Structure of the G-ill of the Ceylon 
Pearl-Oyster. By W. A. Hehbman, P.B.S., President. 

[Read 8rd Noyember, 1904.] 

(Plate 27.) 

Ilf esamining the structure of the gill in Margantifera mlga^Hs^ 
Schuin., for the purposes of my Eeport on the Ceylon Pearl- 
Oyster Pisheries, I hare come upon two little points which may 
be of sufficient interest to be put on record ^, 

The first of these is the presence of extensive ciliated junc¬ 
tions (1) in the median line between the inner gills of the two 
sides, and (2) laterally between each outer gill and the mantle- 
lobe. 

In examining the living pearl-oyster the inner gills seem to be 
united in the middle line, and the outer gills seem to be joined 
to the mantle outside them. In dissecting a well-preserved 
specimen, where there has been no marked contraction or dis-: 
tortion, the same apparent continuity is seen. Concrescence o' 
these originally separate parts seems to have taken place as i;' 
many other Pelecypoda, such as most of the Bulameliibranchia 
On manipulating the gills, Iiowever, it is found that sligt 
pressure with disseeting-needles is generally sufficient to fore 
the parts asunder, and they are seen to separate with clean-cu 
broad edges or seams and leave no appearance of tearin, 
Pigure (PL 27) 1 is a diagrammatic transverse section of bot ^ 
ctenidia (the four “ gills *’), and the darker lines at an 

Z.c.y, show the junctions in question. Figure 2 is a dissectio 
of the right ctenidium separated at Mxj* from its fellow of tl 
other side and at L,c.j, from the mantle, so as to show th 
broad seams. 

Transverse sections (such as figure 3) through the gills and 
mantle show that the explanation of these adhesions, and ye* fc 
ready separation, is that the seams in the case of both gills an d 
mantle-lobes are covered with short stiff cilia which inj^erlock t o 
form very effective and extensive ciliated junctionsv " Figure 
shows the median one between the upturned ends 6f the inn< sr 
iamellse of the inner gills. The gap in the centre/ is probably a 
post-mortem separation of the two epithelial layers. Figure 5 
shows the lateral junction between the reflected or outer lami. iia 

* They are briefly referred to in Part II. of the Report to tbe Cey lon 
Government (Royal Society, 1904). 
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of the outer gill (y./.) and the inner surface of the mantle-lobe 
(Pall,), At these ciliated junctions the epithelial cells are cubical 
or low columnar with a distinct marginal band from which the 
very regular stiff cilia project (PL 27- figs. 4 a & 5 a). 

It is interesting to note that in some, if not in all, specimens, 
at the extreme ventral end of the median ciliated junction be¬ 
tween the two inner gills, the epithelial and connective tissues 
have united across the narrow passage (fig. 4, and so true 
concrescence or continuous organic union has, at that point, 
replaced the ciliated junction. 

In the Eulamellibranchia the ascending lamella of the outer 
gill is usually concrescent with the mantle, and the inner lamellae 
of the inner gills are united in the middle line; but such 
junctions are quite exceptional in the Eleutherorhabda, and 
where they do occur there is an irregularity about their distri¬ 
bution, allied species showing very different conditions. Con¬ 
sequently it is interesting to find this new form of junction, 
which may he regarded as intermediate between perfect freedom 
and complete concrescence The presence of this ciliated 
form of junction, which allows of an easy separation of the 
opposed surfaces, may also account for the differences of opinion 
we find amongst authorities. Pelseneer gives as a character 
of the family to which the pearl-oysters belong that the branchiae 
are joined to the mantle, and Pidewood says that in Meleagrina 
vulgaris and M. margaritifera there is no fusion with adjacent 
parts. My specimens, with their ciliated junctions, show the 
one or the other condition according to their state of preservation. 

The second structural point I desire to record is the presence 
of somewhat extensive organic connections between the adjacent 
gill-filaments of a plica at the level of the ciliated discs, 

Figure 7 shows the maimer in which, as seen in a horizontal 
section across both ctenidia (four ‘‘ gills,” o.y, and i.g* on each 
side), the filaments are thrown into crests and troughs so as to 
form plicse. In the trough between two plicae lies a modified or 

* Bidewood (Phil. Trans. B. vol. 195, p. 194) has described, in the case of 
Awmm a/iuhaia^ patches of interlocking cilia by means of which the lower 
edges of the two inner gills are held together, and the lower edges of the 
outer gills are joined to the mantle. The filaments in this case, however, are not 
reflected, so the relations of parts are not the same as those described above 
in the Ceylon PearhOyster; but the small patches in Anomia may be an indica¬ 
tion of the same tendency to form ciliated junctions between adjacent parts. 

16 ^ 
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principal filament (figs. 6, 7, 8, j?./.)* At certain levels (fig. 6) 
the ordinary filaments are kept in position hy pad-like thickenings, 
the ciliated discs (c,d,) bearing short s'dfi' cilia which interlock. 
Dr. Bidewood, in his recent admirable memoir “ On the Structure 
o£ the Gills of the Lamellibranchia ” (Phil. Trans. B. toI. 195, 
1903), has figured in Avicula argentea the simultaneous presence 
of ciliated junctions and true organic union of the filaments; 
and in stating that no other instance occurred in the whole 
of his extensive investigation, adds (p. 3 55, footnote), “ except 
perhaps in Meleagrina vulgaris^ the specimen of which was not 
sufficiently well-preserved to enable one to determine the point.” 
Ttie latter species is the Ceylon Pearl-Oyster and the Avicula 
is a closely allied species ; and I can entirely agree with all that 
Dr. Eidewood has been able to determine in regard to these 
forms. Ail I am able to do is to add a little detail, and even that 
point of structure was probably suspected by Dr. Bidewood, 
although his material was not apparently in a condition to show 
it. In his memoir (p. 218), after describing the condition in 
Avicula argeniea, he says :— “ Posj^ibly a similar cellular con¬ 
nection obtains in Meleagrina vulgaris.^' I can now state 
definitely that it is in that species, as Dr. Eidewood thought might 
possibly be the case. In examining a series of sections through 
the piie» of well-preserved gills, it is easy to find groups of 2, 8, 
4, or 5 filaments joined by continuous organic union—the growth 
of connective tissue and epithelium having, in these interfila- 
mentar spaces, replaced or supplemented the usual ciliated 
junctions. Thus the two forms of junction exist side by side or 
form a compound union, and all degrees of formation of a com¬ 
plete cellular connection may be found (see fig. 12). It is 
scarcely possible, after examining such conditions, to doubt that 
ciliated junctions have precedtd the organic union, Pigure 11 
shows two filaments juined by the compound of ciliated disc and 
cellular connection, and fig. 12 shows the presence together in 
the one plica, at the same level, of ordinary eiHated junctions 
and various degrees of organic growth. Since these figures were 
drawn I have found a specimen where all the twelve filaments of 
a plica were united by complete organic union (Pi. 27. figs, to 
and rf). The concrescence is not always at the internal edges of 
the filaments, but may be about the middle of the former ciliated 
disc ; and in one case I found two points of union between two 
neighbouring fiiaineuts leaving an ovate ciliated gap. 
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Organic interfilamentar junctions are characteristic of the 
Eulamellibranchia, and, as Eidewood has noted, “ w ith one 
exception do not occur in the Eleutherorhahda.’* It is therefore 
of some interest to add the Ceylon Pearl-Oyster as another 
exception, and to find that in this character of the interfilainentar 
junctions, as well as in that taken from the connections of the 
gills with neighbouring parts, this member of the Eleutherorhabda 
shows an approach to the Eulamellibranchiate condition. 

EXPLAJiTATIO^T OF PLATE 27. 

Fig. 1. Diagrammatic transyerse section through the two ctenidia of the Pearl- 
Oyster, to show the axes (cLa.) and the position of the median 
and lateral (L.c.j.) ciliated junctions. X 2. 

2. Dissection of left ctenidiam showing the appearance of the median and 

lateral ciliated junctions, x 2. 

3. Transverse section through left mantle-lobe and both ctenidia, to show 

the extent of the median and lateral ciliated junctions, x 15. 

4. The median ciliated junction between the inner lamellse of the inner 

gills ; or^., slight organic connection. X400. 4 a. Small part of the 
ciliated epithelium, enlarged. 

5. The lateral ciliated junction between the outer lamella of the outer gill 

and the mantle-lobe {Fail.). x400. 5 a. Small part of the ciliated 
epithelium, enlarged. 

6. Longitudinal section along the gill-filaments, to show the ciliated discs 

{G.d.\ X 50. 

7. Horizontal section across the two ctenidia (four ‘‘gills,’* o.g. and i.g.). 

X 50. 

8. Part of last more highly magnified to show the filaments in cross- 

section. X 400. 

9. An ordinary gill-filament in transverse section. X 500. 

10. Transverse section of a filament at the level of a ciliated disc {c.d.). 

X 500. 

11. Section showing two filaments joined by organic union at the level of a 

ciliated disc. X 400. 

12. Section showing a group of filaments joined by various combinations 

of organic union with ciliated discs. X 400. 
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Brjozoa from near Cape Horn. 

Bj Abthue Wm. Waters, B.L.S., F.G.S. 

[Eead 3rd NoT-ember, 190i.] 

(Plates 28 & 29.) 

The specimens now described were brought back by the French 
Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, in the ‘Eomanche/ but they 
do not appear to haye been seen by Jullien when he wrote the 
description of the Bryozoa^", and it may be that a part of the 
material was not submitted to him. 

The importance of any collection from S. America is now very 
great, when collections from the Antarctic have been made by 
several Expeditions, and must shortly be described, for com¬ 
parisons have to be made with the fauna from South America, 
this being the nearest land to the Antarctic, and it has even 
been spoken of as Antarctic. As already explained in my 
reportt on the Bryozoa collected by the ‘ Belgica,’ it was for the 
purpose of making comparison with Antarctic Bryozoa that I 
went to Paris to study some collections in the Museum d’Histoire 
KatureUe, including Jullien’s collections; and I have to thank 
M. Gravier and Professor Joubin for allowing me to take away 
some pieces for study and illustration. Besides the species’ 
dealt with in the paper, most of w'hich Jullien had probably not 
seen, there are some mentioned by him which had been previously 
described under other names, as:— 

Membranifora coronata^ JuIL, is M. incrustans^ Waters. 
Andreela mcifera^ Busk, is Micropora unoifera, Busk, 

Zepralia collaris^ JulL, is Lepralia crassilahrh^ Hincks. 
ScUzoporella nmosa, JuiL, is ScJiizoporella Eidleyi, MacQill. 
Eaochella longiro&tris^ Jull.,is Smittia tricuspis (Hincks). 
Aimulosa australis, JuU., is Smittia marsupium^ MacGilL 
Arachnopusia monoceros, JBCiantopora monoceros (Busk). 

OsiUmosia evexa, JuiL, is Ostliimosia eatoniensis (Busk), 
FedicelUna australis, JuU,, is Barentsia discreta. Busk. 

The most interesting observation on structure is the occur¬ 
rence of a thick membranous transverse wall or tabula at a 

* **Bryozoaires ” Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, 1888. 
t " Bryozoa/* Expedition Antarctique Beige, 1904, p, 9. 
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moderate distance from the calcareous closure in JSntaloj^hora 
regulariB, MacGrilL At first the wall is entire, completely sepa¬ 
rating the upper and lower part of the zooecial tube ; at another 
stage it becomes funnel-shaped, and clearly the tentacles are 
then able to pass through it. This is one of the most important 
facts concerning the anatomy of the Cyclostomata that w© have 
come across for a long time, and one requiring an examination 
in other Cyclostomata, for we are not yet able to explain its 
meaning, or its hearing on the calcareons ‘‘ closures.” 

The present paper shows that the geographical distribution of 
several species is greater than had been previously supposed, 
and the following species were first described in the * Challenger’ 
reports:— 

Me7nhrani]porafaleifem^'%\i^^ described from off the Argentine, 

Gellana varialilis^ Busk, from Patagonia aud Kerguelen 
Island. 

Tlialmioporella labiata^ Busk, off the Argentine. 

Qrihrilina latimarginata^ Busk, off the Argentine, 

SaswelUa auriculata^ Busk, Tristan da Cuuha and Cape of 
Q-ood Hope. 

Turritigera stellata,'E\iBky off the Argentine and Cape of Good 
Hope, also recently found in the Antarctic. 

[Since this communication was read an important paper by 
Dr.L. Calvet, “Bryozoen,” Hamburger Magalhaensische Sammei- 
reise, 1904, has appeared, and I have added references without 
discussing any points raised, 

I had decided to wait until Dr. Calvet’s description of the 
Magellan collection was published, but when he was unable, 
through illness, to continue work for a time, it seemed better 
not to postpone the publication of mine any longer. Through 
Dr, Caivet’s illness I was not aware that his paper had been 
completed aud placed in the printer’s hands. 

My memoir on the Bryozoa collected in the Antarctic by the 
‘ Belgica ’ was distributed very shortly after the completion of 
the description, though before the publication, of the Hamburg 
Magellan collection, and it has therefore happened that we have 
again, in some cases, both been dealing with the same species 
without either of us having the least wish to forestall the 
other.] 
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Cabehea Boexi, Aud. 

For synonyms see Miss Jelly’s Catalogue, and 

Caberm Bor^yi, Jullien, Mission Seient. du Cap Horn, p. 75, pi. IS, 
fig. 5; "Waters, Journ., Linn. Soc. Zool. toI. xxvi. p. 9; [Oalvet, 
Bryosoen, Hamb. Magalh. Sammelreise, p. 7]. 

Busk, in his ‘ Challenger’ Eeport, p. 29, described a closely- 
allied species as G. jDarminii, and said that, so far as he knew, 
Cahefea Boryi, Aud., is confined to the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic. In my paper on Oellulariidas, mentioned above, I 
discussed these two species, and pointed out that G. Boryi 
occurs in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, and 
the specimens from the Cape Horn Expedition are 0. B(yryi, And., 
and not what I should call the variety JDarwinii, Busk. The 
Cape Horn specimen is from No. 177, “ entre Tile Navarin et 
Tile Hoste,” 270 metres, +7°'7 C. [Smyth Channel, 8 fath. j 
Punta Arenas; Isla Pioton, 4 fath.; South Georgia, Oaloet.'] 


Feustea otoiuea (Hasic). 

Carbaoea ovoidea, Busk, Cat. Mar. Polyzoa, p. 62, pL 50. figs. 6-7 ; 
Busk, Zool. Chall. Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 65, pi. 16. fig. 8. ’ 

Flmf ra nvoidea, "Waters, Interzocecial Commuidcatiott in Flustridse, 
Jourii. K, Micr. Soc. 1896, p. 284, pi. 7, figs. 18,19. 
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Carhasea ramosa, Jullien, Mission Scientifique du Cap iloriij p. 75, 
pl. 6. figs, 2, 3, 4. 

[Flustra owidea, Calvet, Bryozoen, Hamb. Magalh. Sammel. p. 9.] 

The size and shape o£ the zooBcia, as well as the position of 
the operculum in Jullien’s Oarlasea ramo$a,iB identically the 
same as in C. owidea^ Bush, collected by the ‘ Challenger,’ and the 
thicker wall on the front near the proximal end occurs in the 
Cape Horn specimens, as described by Busk, when he says 
“ membranous aperture occupying the upper two-thirds of the 
front.” In the Cape Horn specimens there are 15-16 tentacles 
and 4-6 lateral rosette-plates, and numerous distal pores, I 
previously gave two lateral rosette-plates for Q, ovoidea^ Busk, 
hut on examining more satisfactory material it seems that I had 
taken the half of the wall for the complete wall. 

Although the zoarial shape is not identical in C, ovoidea, Busk, 
and Flustra ramosa^ Jull., the differences are not very important, 
and there is no doubt as to their identity. 

Hal, Straits of Magellan; Patagonia ; Kerguelen {Bush), 
Exp. Cape Horn; Baie Orange, Dredge 81, 26 met. [Smyth 
Channel, Long Island, 8 fath., CalvetJl 

Membea^ipoea palcipeea (PI. 28. figs. 14,15.) 

Foveolaria faldfera^ Busk, Zool. Ohali. Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 69, 
pl 15. fig. 6. ‘ 

Memhranipora falcifera. Waters, Zool. Chall. Rep., Supp, vol. xxxi. 
pt. Ixxix. p. 11. 

This is apparently not uncommon, and grows on Betepora^ 
Aspidosioma^ &c., but no ovicells are found in any of the speci¬ 
mens from Cape Horn. There are large pores on the front of 
the zocecium- The opening of the avicnlarium is characteristic 
(fig. 15), there being a narrow opening in the rounded portion, 
which becomes wider in the part under the mandible. 

Hal, ‘ Challenger’ Station 820 (off the Argentine), 600 fathoms. 
Cape Horn, Station unknown, 

Ceblabia austbalts, Mae Gill, 

Cellaria flstulosa^ var. ausirdlisj MacGill. Zool. of Viet. dec. v. p. 48 j 
Hincks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xiii. p. 868, pl. 14. fig, 4. 

Cellaria australis, MacGilL Tr. Roy, Soc. Viet. vol. xxi. p. 98 (1884); 
Waters, Zool ChaU. Exp. vol xxxi. pt. Ixxix. p. 16, pl2. figs. 1,4; 
MacGillivray, Tert. I^olyzoa Viet. p. 29, pl 3. fig. 19. 
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Salicornaria elavataj Busk, Zool. Chall. Exp, vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 8b, 
pi. fig. 8. 

mih. Yictoria: I^ewSoutli AFales; Bass’s Straits; Kerguelen 
Island. Cape Horn Expedition, Station unknown. 

Fossil. Yictoria. 

Cellaria yabiabilis (Busk). 

Salicornaria variahilis, Busk, Zool. Cliall. Hep. vol, x. pt. xxx. p. 89, 
pi. 12. figs. 3 & 9, fig. 7 in text. 

The ovicellular opening is at first round, and subsequently the 
proximal end becomes straight. 

Kah. Oft' Patagonia and Kerguelen Island (Busk). Cape 
Horn Exp., Station unknown. 

Miceopoea breyissima, Waters. 

3Iicropora hrevksimUf Y^aters, Exp^d. Antarct. Beige, Bryozoa, p. 40, 
pL 2, figs. 7 Or-c. 

Thalamoporella labiata (Busk). (PI. 29. figs. 6-9.) 

Vinculana lahiata^ Busk, Zool. Chall. Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. fig. 73, and 
woodcut fig, 3. 

Thalamoporella labiata. Y'aters, Zool. Chall. Exp. vol, xxxi. pt. Ixxix. 
p. 13, pi. 1. fig. 23, pi. 2. figs. 12-15, 33. 

Yincularia elegans, d’Orb., Yoyage dans PAmerique Mdridionale, p. 21, 
pi. 9. figs. 2.5-28. 

Yinmlaria ornata^ Busk, Brit. Mar. Polyzoa, p, 96, pi. 65. fig. 2. 

Before discussing the Cape Horn specimens it should be 
mentioned that d’Orbigny’s specimen of Yincularia elegam in 
the Museum d*Hist. Nat. Paris, is, on the whole, as figured by 
d’Orbigny, but in some zooecia a growth from each side forms a 
calcareous bridge over the opesium (see PL 29. fig. 9). The 
bridge is underneath the membrane to which the operculum is 
attached. 

It seems to be by no means rare in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Horn, and while the bridge, just referred to, was not seen in 
any of the specimens collected by this Expedition, they other¬ 
wise entirely correspond with d’Orbigny’s specimen, in which, 
however, the bridge is only found to a few zooecia. The opesial 
opening is slightly longer and wider than that of the ‘ Challenger^ 
T. labiaia^ Busk, and in the Cape Horn specimens there are a few 
minute denticles or hooks growing on the border of the opesium; 
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but, again, it is only on a few zooecia that these are found, and I 
may add that it has been necessary to draw the spines unduly 
large, as the figure is but slightly magnified. In the Vincularia 
ormta, Busk, these spines are mentioned as being a constant 
character. Unfortunately the F, ornata is not in the British 
Museum collection, for a specimen in the Busk collection was 
found to have been so named by mistake. 

There are no signs of ovicells, and in the sections cut there 
were no ova. There are 26 tentacles in the Cape Horn speci¬ 
men. The opesial opening of T, gotliica (Busk), of the ‘ Chal¬ 
lenger,’is wider than that of any T. lahiata examined, but the two 
are evidently very closely allied. However, it does not seem that 
Busk was justified in considering the * Challenger ’ specimens as 
being the same species as d’Orbigny’s Cretaceous fossil Vincu¬ 
laria goihica^ d’Orb., as these last are very much smaller, the 
length and width of the zooecia in specimens from Meudon 
(kindly sent to me by Mons. Cauu) being about one-half, and 
the opesia are also much smaller. There is, however, in these 
fossil specimens a projection at each side of the opesium and 
one from the proximal edge. Cellepora crustulenta^ Groldf., 
seems to me to be only an encrusting form of Vhieularia gotliica^ 
d’Orb., as seen in a specimen from Moen, Denmark; and in 
both the erect and encrusting form there are onyehocellaria but 
no small avicularia; whereas in Thalamoporella gotliica^ Busk, 
no onyehocellaria have been seen, while there is a small 
aviculariuni. 

The Vincularia goiTiica, d’Orb., is placed under Floridina by 
both Jullien and Canu, but I am by no means satisfied that 
there ar® sufficient grounds for separating Floridina from Ong- 
ckocella, but whether we are right in placing the present form 
with TJialamoporella time will show. T* Fozieri^ And., the 
type of the genus, has external ovicells. A specimen sent to me 
as Onychocella (Vincularia) dicparilis, d’Orb., fossil from the 
Cretaceous of Moen, Denmark, has similar opesia to the recent 
T, lahiata^ B., and to one zocecium there is a narrow bridge; the 
fossil has onyehocellaria, and our further examination of labiaia 
suggests its being very nearly allied to Ongchocella, 

The various specimens of T, Idbiata^ Busk, show how more ample 
material may modify our ideas, for occasionally there may be a 
bridge and occasionally spines, and these have been noted by 
some authors, and species based on these characters. 
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Hal. Cape Horu and Talkland Islands, 160 metres (d’0»-6.); 
Patagonia, as ornata (Busk); off the Argentine, 600 fathoms 
(ClalL). Cape Horn Bxped., St. 170, Canal Pranklin, June27th, 
1S83, 95 metres; Murray Narrows, 200 metres; and Station 

unknown. 

CsiBRILiyiL PATA.G 02 SICA., sp. uov. (PL 28. figs. 6 , 7.) 

Zoarium adnate upon Aspidostoma girjanteum^ Busk. The 
zooecia are elongate, 07ate, distinct, convex; below the aperture 
there is an area with 5-7 radiating raised ribs, having between 
each a pore near to the border. The oral aperture has the lower 
edge straight, the distal end rounded, and the sides straight; 
the operculum has on each side a flange projecting inwards. 
Above the distal border of the oral aperture there is an elevated 
triangular avicularium directed laterally. The ovicell is large, 
globose, carinate. There are no vicarious avicularxa in the 
pieces examined, but nevertheless it no doubt belongs to the 
O, figularis group, and in some respects is like C. elithridiata^ 
Waters, but differs in the shape of the aperture of the ordinary 
zocecia, though the ovicelligerous aperture of 0 . clithridiata is 
not very dissimilar. The O.patagomoa is much like the fossil 
0. Ungeri^ Eeuss, and in many particulars is very similar to the 
Mevibraniporella magellanica, shortly to be described by Cal vet. 
Whether that species should be placed under Memhraniporella 
is decidedly an open questiou. [It varies from the description 
of M, magellanica in having supra-oral avicularia directed 
laterally, and in the opercula having ffauges. Purther, I have 
not found the '“Mnterzooecial Hohlungen” mentioned by Oalvet.] 

Kah. Cape Horn Expedition, Station unknown. 

CsiEHrLIITA LATIXtAKGIT^ArA, JBliS/r. 

CnbilmalatmargmataiBnBkjZoohUh&lhEs.^* vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 131, 
pi. 22 . fig. 10 ; Waters, op. cit. vol. xxxi. pt. kxix. p. 22, pi. 1 . figs. 11 , 
12,185 [Oalvet, Bryozoen, Hamb. Magalh. Sammelreise, p. 18]. 

I am able to add three xiew and interesting localities from 
specimens in the Paris Museum d’Histoire Katurelle. 

Hah, Off the Argentine, 600 fathoms (Busk), 178«, Mus. 
d'Hist. E’at., on Bormra (americana, d’Orb.), collected by 
M. Petit-Thouars in the French «Venus’ Expedition, off the 
Falkland Islands. On the specimen of FascicuUpora ramosa 
figured by d’Orbigny, No. 13735 j Falkland Islands, Cape 
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Horn Expedition, J>. 188, Sept. 14th, 1883, 135 metres, north of 
Ealkland Islands. [East Patagonia, 80 fathoms, Oalvet] 

Miceopoeella IItadesi {Jullien). (PI. 28. figs. 1-5.) 

Fenestmla Eyadesi, Jullien, Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, p. 44, 
pi. 4. fig. [Calvet, Bryozoen, Hamb. Magalh. Sammelreise, p. 21], 

There are several pieces from Cape Horn from unknown 
stations ; and also in the Museum d’Histoire Haturelle in Paris 
there are several (Hos. 260 261 a) collected from the Ealkland 

Islands by M. du Petit-Thouars, in the Erench * Expedition de 
la Venus.' 

The bilaminate zoarium is large, foliaceous, either contorted 
or with largo flat pieces, out of which similar flat pieces grow at 
right angles, anastomosing and forming rectangular cavities. In 
the Ealkland Island aud the Cape Horn specimens there are 
ovicells, whereas Jullien's single small specimen contained none. 
The ovicell is much raised, globular, finely granular, and below 
it (proximally) there is a separate bridge over the aperture, 
being formed by a calcareous growth from the two sides meeting 
in the middle. 

There are many cases of Bryozoa having a bridge below the 
aperture, but no other species has been described in which it 
seems to belong to the ovicell, in the same way as in this species. 
In some ovicells the distance between the bridge and tlie ovicell 
is slight, and then at first sight it might be taken for part of the 
ovicell. 

The surface of the zomcium is granular and perforate. The 
operculum has the proximal border notched to correspond with 
the crenulated border of the aperture. The mandible is slightly 
winged at both sides, somewhat resembling that of JDiporuh 
liastigera^ B. The median pore is denticulate (fig. 2). 

Ilab. Lat. 53^ 13' 8., long. 68° 31' *W., 97 mot, (Mlien ); off the 
Ealkland Islands {3Xus* Wat) ; Station unknown. [East 

Patagonia, lat. 44° 32' 8., long. 61° 25' W., "‘deep sea"; Cape 
Blanco, 80 fath., CahetJ 

SOHIZOPOEELLA PATAUONIOA, Sp. nov. (PI. 28. figS. 8-11.) 

Zoarium adnate. Zooecia ovate, convex, granulate, with an 
acute avicularium directed upwards on each side of the aperture. 
Above the Oral aperture there are six spines, some of which are 
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fiat, club-shaped, often dentate at the ends, other spines are very 
long and thin. The oral apei*ture has a very distinct sinus which 
expands at the lower border, the distal end of the aperture is 
round. The operculum is thicker at each side and is thinner 
down the centre, the opercular muscles are attached at some 
distance from the border. 

JBcib* Gape Horn Expedition, Station unknow^n. Growing 
on Aspidostoma giganteim, Busk. 

Hippothoa niTAEicATA, Laymuroucc. 

Por the distribution of this cosmopolitan species see my 
‘‘Bryozoa*’ in Exped. Antarctique Beige, p. 53, pi. vii. fig. 3. 

Hippothoa distans, MacGilh 

This is also widely distributed. See op. cit. p. 54, pi. hi. 
figs. 8 a-g. 

HASWELIiTA ATjETCXTLATA, JBuslc, 

HasiveUia anrieulata, Busk, Zool. Ohall. Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 173, 
pi. 24. fig. 10; Waters, op. cit. voL xxxi, pt. ixxix. p. 31, pi. 3. fig. 38; 
Jullien & Calvet, Bryozoaires prov, des campagnes de THirondelle, 
p, 145, pi. ] 7, fig. 3. 

Vimulariapentagona^ d^Orbigny, Voyage dans TAmerique Merid, p. 21, 
pL 10. figs. 4, 6. 

? Porina grandipora, Waters, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol, xliii. p. 59, 
pi. 7. fig. 23. 

Although this species was first described by d’Orbigny, the 
name given by Busk must be retained as the original description 
was insufficient, and I had no idea that atcricidata m(lpentago 7 ia 
were identical until I saw d’Orbigny’s specimens. The generic 
name JBCaswellia is used with xernTYe of any opinion as to its 
being permanently retained. 

Hah- Tristan da Cunha, 75-150 fath.; Cape of Good Hope, 
150 fath.; Falkland Islands, No. 13617, Mas. d’Hist. Nat. Paris 
[d'Orl .); Azores, IBO met. {Jnll. ^ Galv,). Cape Horn Exp. 
C. H. 658, and dry pieces; Station unknown. 

SmITTTA SPINOSISSIMA, Kifichs, 

Specimens from Cape Horn have the small zocecia with recum¬ 
bent smooth ovicells, the wide plate or denticle in the oral 
aperture, and the pores round the border sometimes seen as 

[A decision which will not command universal assent.—S ec. L.S.] 
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tabes, just as in tbe spinosissima of Hincks. This group of 
Smittia is most difficult to determine, and this species approaches 
so closely to S^PeachiiNdJV-octodentata^Wirick^^ that I considered 
they were the same; but Hincks did not agree in this (see Ann. 
Mag. Hat. Hist. ser. 6 , vol. is. p. 327), and possibly the wide 
denticle is a sufficiently important character on which to base 
the separation. 

Sah, Bass’s Straits. Cape Horn Esped., Station unknown. 

Fossil, New Zealand (Waters), 

Smtttia Lajstdsboeotii, form PEEso^fATA, Hincks. 

This species, which is fairly common from Cape Horn, and 
was described by Jullien as S, monacha, Jail., has been dealt 
with more fully in ray “ Bryozoa,” Exp. Antarct. Beige, p. 68 . 

Hah, Bass’s Straits; Victoria; New South "Wales; Cape 
Verde Islands; Marion Islands. Cape Horn, Station unknown. 

SiEiTTiA ALTAEEziAYA (d'Orligny). 

EseJiarina almrezianaj d’Orb. Voyage dans TAmerique Merid. p. 14, 
pi. 6. figs. 1-4. 

ReptescharelUna alvaveziana^ d’Orb. Pal. Fr. Terr. Cret. p. 453. 

Mucronella alvarezif Jullien, Bull. Soc. Zool. de France, p. 5 (1881). 

Mueronella alvareziana. Waters, Tert. Bry. New Zeal.” Quart. Journ. 
GeoL Soc. vol. xliii. p, 57, pi. 7. figs. 24, 25 (1887), 

Lepralia alata^ Busk, Brit. Mas. Oat. p. 71, pi. 79. fig. 3. 

In the specimen found among the mateiial collected by tbe 
Gape Horn Expedition there are 5 spines, and in the New 
Zealand fossil there are 5 or 6 , whereas Jullien saw none, nor 
does d’Orbigny describe any. The two outer spines in S, aha- 
reziana are rather larger than the others, and these may have 
dropped off in Busk’s L, alata^ which corresponds in other 
respects, but unfortunately it has been impossible to make direct 
comparison, as L, data was not returned to the British Museum. 

There is an umbo and denticle to some zooecia, but there are 
others without either- 

Hdh, Bolivia and Peru (d^Orh,) ; Valparaiso (JulL) on Ostrea; 
Cape Horn, 40 fath., as alafa (Bush). Cape Horn Exp., Station 
unknown, on Aspidostoma giganteum^ Busk. 

Fossil. New Zealand. 

Smittia Lebettni, sp. nov. (PI. 28. figs. 13 & 13 a^ h, c). 

The zoarium forms large foliaceous masses with a bilaminate 
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growtli, baring the same form as Microporella Hyaiesi^ Jull.; 
and both resemble Lepralia foUacea^ Eli, & Sol., in zoarial 
growth. 

The zocecia are elongate, ovate, very slightly convex, with 
pores over the surface, the pores near the border frequently 
being the largest. The peristome usually meets in front, 
fcrming a large pore below, there is a wide denticle in the oral 
aperture, and below the distal border there is a crenulated arched 
shelf. ^Near to the oral aperture there is a spatulate aviculariiun, 
which, however, is sometimes replaced by one having a large 
wide uvicularian chamber, giving the zooecium a very inflated 
appearance. The mandibles of these avicularia are wide, with 
the distal arc rather less than a half-circle. 

The ovieeil is slightly raised and perforated. There are two 
distal rosette-plates, and three large lateral ones to each lateral 
wall. 

This is in some respects similar to Bmiiiia antarciicaf "Waters, 
but is quite distinct. 

Although 1 have rarel}" given personal names, on account 
of the difficulty they frequently occasion to naturalists of other 
countries^*, yet I have made an exception, and named this after 
the collector, as names of most of the other members of the 
staff were used by Jullieii. 

Mah. Station unknown, and St. B2, lat. 53° 73' S., long. 
68 ° 31' W., 97 met., Cent 

Smittia sp. 

There is a small specimen which corresponds with S, marjiwrea, 
Hincks, but there are no ovicells, and there are several spines 
round the oral aperture. The small triangular avicularium below 
the aperture is often directed diagonally downwards. 

Celuauixella dcbta, Wafers, 

Cetlai'mella, diihia^ Waters, Exped. Antarct. Beige, Brvozoa, p. 58, 
pL 8. hgs. 12 h, and fig. 2 in text. 

The Cape Horn specimens were referred to in iny Antarctic 
Eep<n’t. 

Hah, Antarctic (in) ; Patagonia; Tierra del Puego; Straits of 
jVIageilaii. 

Exped. Cape Horn: Station 4, lat. 50° 52' S., long. 67° 36' W^, 
140 met., 5°7 Cent.; Entre I'ile Havarin et Tile Hoste, 270 met., 

rro.n • 
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Lageytpora EOT a {MaoGUUvraij). 

CHlepora rota, MacGilliTray, Trans. Koy. Soc. Tict. vol. xsL (1885) 
p. 1IG ; Prod. Zool. Viet. dec. xv. p. 184, pi. 148. lig. G. 

It is very doubtful whether this should not be called Lagenipora 
Oosfazii, Aud., for though the operculum is somewhat longer 
and thicker, it is of the same type as that of the Mediterranean 
L. Qostazii. MaeGillivray certainly seems to have made a slip 
when describing C- Costazii^ from Victoria, for his species has 
a small central avicularium below the mouth, and has not, as a 
rule, the pair of long elevated avicularia. Z. rota, on the other 
hand, has the pair of avicularia, and very closely resembles the 
European Z. Gostazii, Some authors have been misled by the 
mistake now pointed out. 

Ilah, Victoria {MaeGillivray). Cape Horn Exp., Station 
unknown. 

liAGEYTPOEA LrciUA, form YiTEYS, MacGilllvray, (Pi. 29. 
iigs. 1.5-lS.) 

Lagenipova nitens, MaeGillivray, Trans, Roy. Soc. Viet. vol. xxiii. 
(1887) p. ISO, id. 1. fig. 1; MacGillivra}", Prod. Zool. Viet. dec. xvi. 
p. 209, pi. 15G. tig. 3. 

Zoarium pisiform. The differences from typical Z; liicida, 
Hincks, are but very slight; but as the present form more 
nearly corresponds to MacGillivray’s figure than is the case in 
most specimens of Z. luakla, attention is called to the fact. It, 
however, has 10 tentacles, whereas the Z. lacida from Madeira 
has 12, and the mandibles of the vicarious avicularia differ some¬ 
what from those from Madeira, as the sides are straighter. The 
aviciilarian tube is usually median, but is sometimes diagonal as 
figured by MaeGillivray. The ovieells are globular, with a very 
small area. 

Lagenipora lucida is widely distributed. 

Hah, Victoria. Cape Horn, Station unknown. 

Celletoea petiolata, sp. nov. (PI. 29. figs. 19, 20.) 

The zoarium starts from a very small stalk, then spreads out, 
forming a club-shaped colony. 

The zomcia are perforate, having a few large pores, poreel- 
lanous, with a long rostruiu supporting at the end a triangular 

* Prod, Zool, Tict. dec. xv. p. 185, pi. 148. figs. 5, 6. MtiltmhareUa gh- 
huhm, eVOrb. Pal. Fr. vol. v. p. 458. Specimen 13691, Algiers, iu d’Orbigny’a 
€olL ill the Mus, d’Hist. Kat, Paris, is LagempOTa CosUizii, And. 

niYY, JOUEY.—ZOOLOOT, YOU. XYIX. 17 
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aviculariimi, and the narrow acute mandibles bave a long charac¬ 
teristic lucida. The zocecia resemble those of Cellepora Jiasti- 
Busk, but the shape of the operculum shows that they 
are quite distinct. The operculum is very thin, which is unusual 
in Cellepora, and the shape of the proximal edge shows that it 
fitted into a wide sinus, which cannot be usually seen in the 
zocecia on. account of being concealed by tlie calcareous growth. 
There are 13-14 tentacles. 

I hare already referred to this species when describing Ortliopora 
compactaf^ Waters, and mentioned bow the zoarial growth ot 
the two species corresponds, so that at first I was misled into 
believing them to be the same species : but the shape of the oper¬ 
culum proved that they were quite different, and O. compacta 
has 24 tentacles, w^hereas the present species has only 13 or 14. 

Though the name Cellepora is here used, it is recognised that 
many species now called Cellepora may have to be removed 
elsewhere. 

Kab. Cape Horn Exped., Station IS'o. 32 ? lat. 53^ 13' S., 
long. 6S® 31' W.; 97 met., +6’=*6 Cent. 

TuHEITIGEEA stellate, jBusICu 

Turritigem stellata^ Busk, ZooL Ohall, Exp. voL x. pt. xxx. p. 130, 
pi. 24. dg. 1: Waters, op. cit. vol. xxxi. pt. Ixxix. p. 22, pi, 1. figs. 22,25; 
Waters, Exped. Antarctique Beige, Brvozoa, p. 76, pi. 5. figs. 3 a~c^ 
pi. 8. fig. 13. 

Among the Cape Horn material there is a small and worn 
fragment, w4ich, however, was just sufficient to show the 
specific characters. 

Sal. Off the Argentine, 600 fath. (SisZ^); Cape of Good 
Hope, 150 fath. ; various Antarctic Stations, 435-569 

metres (Waters), Cape Horn Exp., Station unknown. 

EeTEPOEA MAOEIiLENSIS, Busl\ 

Metepora magellemis, Busk, Zool. Chall. Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx, p. 126, 
pi, 36. fig, 20 ,* Waters, op. cit. vol. xxxi, pt, Ixxix, p. 22, pi, 3. fig. 5. 

As I have previously pointed out, Busk’s description of 
S magellensis requires correction, as in the ‘Challenger’ and 
other specimens there are distinct vibices and also semicircular 
avicuiaria on tbe dorsal surface. Probably this is the M. celhi- 

*** Zool. Ohall. Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 102, pL 29. fig. 1. 
t Exp^d. Antarct. Beige, Brvozoa, p. 76. 
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losa of "Ridley, and the figure 7 of pi. 12^5 of Busk’s Brit. Mua. 
Catalogue, which, howeyer, is not referred to in the text. There 
are 14 tentacles. 

Off Argentine, 600 fath.; Falkland Islands (Bus/c). 
Cape Horn Expedition, Station 4, lat. 50° 52' S., long. 67° 86" 
W., 140 met., 4-5°‘7 Cenc.; and Station unknown. 

Retepora SPATULIEERA, sp. nov. (PL 29. figs. 4, 5.) 

The specimen from Station iS’o. 4 has narrow strap-shaped 
branches, which anastomose irregularly; but other specimens, 
with very similar zooecia, hare the zoarium regularlj’’ reticulate. 
On the anterior surface, below^ the aperture, there is a round 
ayicularium close to the oral slit, also there are round avicnlaria 
on tlie front of the zooecium, usually one or two to each zooecinm. 
The pair of oral spines are articulated, and usually, in the 
specimen from Station 4, become very wide towards the end, 
having the same shape as the club-shaped spines of Microporella 
spatulifera^ Smitt, as figured in my paper ^ on “Bryozoa from 
Eranz-Josef Land,” and the specific name is chosen on account 
of this similarity. 

The oviceli, which is but slightly raised, has a fissure down the 
middle. I am not aware that the oviceli of typical i2. magellenm^ 
Busk, has been described; hut it occurs with a fissure in speci¬ 
mens from the Straits of Magellan shortly to he described by 
Calrett. In i2. spatuJifera the dorsal surface is divided by 
vibices, has numerous small openings and round avicnlaria. 
There are 13-14 tentacles. 

This is very similar to B. magell&nsis, Busk, in most particulars, 
but in the specimen from Station 4 differs in the shape of the 
branches and in their irregularly anastomosing; though in the 
specimen from Station 167 the zoarium is reticulate, as in 
B, mageUensis, and the articulate spine is more delicate, being 
seldom club-shaped. 

Mah^ Cape Horn Expedition: Station 4, lat. 50° 52' S., 
long. 67° 36' W., 140 met., *f5°'7 Cent.; Station 167, He 
Grrevy, 65 met., -f 3°*0 Cent. 

AspinosroMA giuaotexjxc (Busk). (PL 29. figs, 1-8.) 

Asptdostoma giganteum. Busk, ZooL ChaU. Exp. voL x. pt. xxx. p. ICl, 
pi. 33. fig. 3; Waters, op. cit. voL xxxi. pt. Ixxix. p. 28, pi. 1. figs. 16- 

* Joura. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxvm. pi. 12. fig. 6. t See above, p. 231. 

17* 
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IS, pi. 3. figs. 20, 21; Ortmann, “Invertebrate Fossils from Patagonia,” 
Amer. Joiirn. of Sci. ser. 4, vol. x. p. 368 (1890). 

JSschara giganfea, Busk, Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 91, pi. 119. fig. 3j Jullien, 
Mission Scientifique du Cap Hoi*n, p. 77, pi. 6. figs, o, 6. 

Aspidostoym crassumf Hincks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. vii. 
p. 160, pi. 10. fig, 6 (1881); MacGiUivray, Tert. Polyzoa of Victoria, 
p. 102, pi. 13. fig. 12. 

SteganojporeUa pahthij Waters, Quaii. Jourii. Geol. Soc. vol, xxxvii. 
p. 265, pi. 9. fig. 31 (1SS2). 

Microjyora cavatu, Waters, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxix. p. 435. 

Specimens from Cape Horn are sometimes broadly foliaceous, 
sometimes reticiilaie with tlie fenestras large, attaining to 20 nun. 
by 10 mm.; all seem to be bilaminate. 

The operculum forms a thick sac, and has a projecting knob 
at each proximal corner (as figured in my ‘Challenger’ Supp. 
Bep, pL iii. fig, 21), to which are attached muscles. At the 
proximal edge of the oral aperture there is a lamina rising at 
right angles to the operculum, and proximaliy to the lamina there 
is a hollow space into which the “ elongate callosity ” of Hincks 
may project as a mucro. A hoUow space of this kind occurs in 
several genera of Bryozoa, and the zooecium is contracted thereby. 
The loop-shaped openings at each side are for the knobs of the 
operciila, and are in no way similar to the opesiules of Micropora^ 
Ac* through which a muscle pusses. 

The zooecia are connected distally through long tubes, which 
frequently have a dividing disk in the middle (PL 29. fig. 2), and 
sometimes the tubes bifurcate. The number of these tubes is 
usually S, representing as many rosette-plates, and there are 
about 6-0 lateral rosette-plates 

* The name ** origellagiven by JnlUen a tons les bourgeons de I’endocyate, 
depuis Tetat rudimentaire jusqifau moment oil le bourgeon ddTieut un zoide 
tpielconque” (Miss. Seient du Cap Horn, p. 12), has never seemed to me to be 
required. There are growing and vital tissues in different forms, from which 
amnetimes new zocecia are formed, or, which pass through the pore-tubes to the 
surface. The growing tissue, when new zooecia are being formed, is, from time 
to time, separated by dists at intervals and in different ways, according to the 
species. These are the rosette-plates, or septules of Jullien, and their form 
and other peculiarities furnish useful characters. 

Jullien (‘Bryozoaires provenaut des campagnes de rHirondelle,^ Jullien & 
Calvet, p. 18) says that I have stated the rosette-plates to be the equivalent 
of his “ origelles.’^ This is a misunderstanding of what I said, which was that 
the rosette-plates represent the origella, by showing to ug, not only in living, but 
also in fossil and dried specimens, the position of the origella. The rosette- 
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There are 20-28 tentacles, but the state o£ preservation o£ 
the piece I prepared 'vvas not favourable for further detailed 
examination. 

The pent-liouse projection ” above the aperture is not, as a 
rule, well marked, but a small projection can be made out on 
most zooecia. The large reticulation recalls J^etmlia imdata^ 
MacGilL, which, from a specimen in the Paris Museum, seems 
to be the species named ^etepora amhigiia by Lamarck. 

Loop-shaped openings at the lower corner of the oral aperture 
may be formed in two ways : firstly, as in the present case, for 
opercular projections; secondly, as in BJiagasostoma, where the 
operculum has a straight lower edge and is carried by the 
covering membrane over the opesial opening. 

Aspidostoma airensh^ Maplestone, has been found fossil ixi 
Yictoria. 

Hal). Patagonia; Falkland Islands; Tristan da Cunha, 110- 
150 fath. {Busk). Cape Horn Expedition, Station unknown; 
and between Falkland Islands and the Straits of Magellan, 100- 
200 metres. [Straits of Magellan, Qalvet.'] 

Fossil. Victoria (Waters ^ MaoGill.) ; South Australia 
(Waters)'^ Santa Cruz and Santa Julian, Patagonian formation, 
as Miocene (Ortmann)^. 

AuEOJfELLA LiCHEis-ouDES (Lamarch). (PL 28. fig. 12.) 

Bschara lichenoides, Lamk. Anim. sans Vert. voL ii. p. 176 (1816); 
Milne-Edwavds, ^ Siir les Eschares,’ p. 81, pi. 2. fig. 8 (1886). 

Adeona ptmetulafa, Jiillien, Miss. Se. du Cap Horn, p. 86, pi. 4. fiir, 6 
(1888). 

Adeonella atlantica. Busk, Zool. ChalL Exp. voL x. pt. 30, p, 186, 
pi. 20. fig. 7, pi. 21. figs. 1,1 ^ (1884); Waters, op. cit. vol. xxxi, pt. 70, 
p. 33, pi. 2, figs. 20, 37. 


plates, by serving as the sign of the way in which this tissue has grown, are 
of great importance. 

Hernia ^mgellmim. Busk, has the zooecia distant but connected by tubes, 
and this shows us how the rosette-plates are formed: processes of the ecLocyst 
grow at any of the six positions where connecting-tubes may occur and contain 
growing tissue; they spread out and Join with their neighbours, and at an 
early stage rosette-plates are formed. An exact drawing of an actual specimen 
is given in my paper ** On the Bi^yozoa of the Bay of Naples,” 1879, Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist, ser, 5, vol. iii. pi. xii. fig. 1. 

[* Oanu, in Ins paper just published on “ Bes Bryozoaires du Patagonien, 
M4m, Soc. G^ol, de France, vol. xii. p. 14, calls this A. Orimatm, Oanu.] 
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The present form certainly seems to be the Adeonella lichen¬ 
oides of Milne-Edwards, who presumably examined the specimens 
described by Lamarck. It, liowever, is not the A. lichenoides ot 
Busk’s ‘Marine Polyzoa/ to which he subsequently, in the 
‘ Challenger’ Eeport, p. 180, gave the name tulercnlata % which 
will probably be found to be superduous. The JSschara lichen- 
oides of Heller is no doubt Schizo^porella serratimargo^ Hincks, 
also described by Heviani as sulcata. Heviani now calls it 
Sclihotkeca serratimargo^ Hincks, {Schizotheca sevratimargo^ 
Hincks, '^'ett. di nomen,, Boll. Soc. Geol. ItaL vol. xxiii. p. 270, 
1904.) 

The spirit-specimen from the Cape Horn Expedition, D. 174, 
“ S.E, de rile de Scott,” has few pores over the surface, a round 
median pore, and an avicularium by the side, Milne-Edwards 
did not speak of the surface pores, and only calls the surface 
‘‘ lisse ”; however, in other eases where there are pores he did not 
mention them. At the side of the branches of the Cape Horn 
specimens the ordinary zooecia are replaced by large avicularia 
with triangular mandibles, and this is a character of the species. 
There are 14 tentacles, 

S[ah, Indian Ocean {If.-JSdwards); Tristan da Cuuha, 75,110 
fath. (Busk ); Tierra del Euego (Biislc), Cape Horn Exped., 
Station 174, S.E. de I’lle de Scott; and Station unknown, 

* In 1864, Reiiss described and figmred an Adeonella from the Mayence 
Basin as Eschtra tetradoma (Sitzungsb. fc. Ak. Wissensch. Wien, vol. 50. 
p, (9), pi. ii. fig. 2), and the same year Stoiiczka figured some much worn fossils 
from Orakei Bay, New Zealand, as Flustrella clavaia, Stol. I examined a few 
very small foliaeeous fragments from Curdies Creek, S.W. Victoria, which I 
figured as MicYogorella clavaia, Stol., but some better preserved branching 
specimens were described as M. yamcnsls, "Waters (Q. J. Geol Soc. vol xx.xvii. 
p. i>31, pi XV. figs. 27, 28). iMacGillivray, who bus since had ample material, 
says that clavaia and ymraends are synonyms, the species being very variable. 
This is somewhat surprising, as besides having a difierent zocecial growth, the 
zoccciiil characters seen appeared sufficient to justify separation; however, as 
MacGillivray was a very careful observer, we must presume that he was correct 
(see Tert. Polyzoa Viet. p. 70, pi ix. figs. 15, 18). About the same time 
MacGillivray described a recent specimen as Adeonellogsis joarvlguncta, and here 
we find the outside or lateral zocecia with au elongate denticulate pore, while 
the ovieelligerous zooecia liave an area with several round denticulate pores. 
This, to a large extent, explains the difficulty there has been in tlie determina¬ 
tion of the fossils, for the difierent structure of the two sets of zooecia has only 
recently been understood, though first described by Milne-Edwards. The 
A, lichenoides. Busk, of the Brit. Mus. Gat., is therefore A, clavaia, Stol= 
A. yarraensis. Waters paTvipumta, MacGill.—A, tuherciduta, Busk= 
? A. tetrasioma, Ueuss, 
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Diastopoba cots’cixxa, MacGilliurai/, 

Tubulipora commnciy MacGill. Trans. Eov. Soe. Viet. vol. xxi. (1885) 
p. U, pi. 1. fig. 10. 

Growing on Aspidostojna giganteum^ Busk, the zoaria are at 
first fiabelliform, and then become circular in older stages. 

The zooecial tubes are small, free, projecting, perforated all 
OTer, and no closures with tubules are seen. The ovicell is a 
small round infiation, with the ovicellular tube turned back 
towards the centre of the zoarium, but without a funnel in the 
specimens examined, whereas in what I have considered to be 
Z). latoinarginaia. d’Orb., from Capri it is very marked. 

The divisional lines between the zooecia are very distinct, and 
the internal diameter of the zooecia is about 0*06 mm. 

Probably this is what has sometimes been called D. lato- 
marglnata, d'Orh., though the ovicells usually spread more 
laterally in D. latomorglnata^ and there are tubnles to the 
closures, and it may therefore be better to suspend judgment as 
to the identity of the two. 

Kab, Victoria; iJ^’ew South Wales. Cape Horn, Station un¬ 
known. 

Entalophoea PEOBOsciDEA (M-Udicards). 

For synonyms see Mss Jelly’s Catalogue, and 

Entalopliora prohoBQidm^ Waters, Exped, Antarct. Beige, Bryozoa, 
p. 91, pi. 9. figs, 4 b. 

There are only a few small pieces of this cosmopolitan species 
from Station unkuown, 

E]SfTALOPHOEA EECuBAEis (MacGillivmg ). (Pi. 29. figs. 10-14.) 

Fusiulojijom regidariSj MacGill. Bescr. of new Polyzoa, pt. iv., Trans. 
Boy. Soc. Viet. 1882, vol. xix. p. 292, pi. 1. fig. 3 ; Busk, Zool. Ghall. 
Exp. vol. xvii. pt. oO, p. 21, pi. 4. fig. 2. 

Sections of decalcified material have been cut, showing in 
nearly all zooecia thick membranous transverse walls, situated 
distally to the polypide, and not more than one has been found 
in any zooecium. At first these walls or tabulae are slightly 
curved, but later various forms are assumed, and the wall then 
rises up in the middle, so that sometimes a closed chamber is 
formed; in others there is an opening, and then apparently the 
tentacles can pass through, though the aperture is not very 
large. 
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In many zoceciu the central projection of the wall fuiinel- 
shaped, and this may be prolonged beyond the thick portion into 
a delicate small transparent tube (fig. 13, tb.). When this was 
first seen it was thought to be an accidental appearance, but 
being found in other zooecia it is clearly normal. 

When the transverse wall forms a pouting projection (fig. 12), 
then the tentacular sheath is attached to the lower part of the 
projection (fig. 12, fs.), and there is a similar thin membrane, 
like the tentacular sheath, arising from the point of junction of 
the thick transverse wall with the zooecial wall, and this again is 
attached lower dowmto the tentacular sheath (see figs. 12, 14, fL), 
There is living tissue both below and above the transverse w^al], 
and the structure is seen to be in the main similar to what I 
described as the closures of Heteropora daviformis Waters, 
but the transverse walls and the calcareous closures are not 
identical, though related. 

The diaphragm closing the tentacular sheath is near to the 
above-mentioned transverse wall (fig. 14, dp,\ and this last is 
not close to the calcareous closure, the distance apart usually 
being about twice the diameter of the zooecial tube. There are 
12 tentacles; but no ovaria were seen in the specimen, while 
there are a few young testes. 

Although I do not find as thick a wall in any other species of 
Cyclostomata examined, yet there is a membrane; and in JELornera 
lichenoides, Pont., from the Arctic, it is sometimes fairly thick, 
and there is beyond the wall a conical projection lined with 
large cells. In Dtasiopora cibelia, Johnst., there is a transverse 
menihrane, and the structure is somewhat similar in Lichenopora* 
Having obtained the key, we may hope shortly to undex’stand the 
mechanism more thoroughly, and possibly the study of this 
structoe may throw much light upon Paljeozoic and other fossil 
Bryozoa in which the tabulse are common. 

Tins thick wall stains much more deeply than the other tissues, 
showing that it is not usually chitiuous. 

Sab. Victoria (JMacGill.) ; Basses Straits, 38 fath. (Busk). 
Cape Horn Expedition: Station 170, Canal Eranklin, 95 metres, 
-f Cent.; Station 183, “ 10 milles au S.E. de la Fosse- 
Sloggett,” 816 met., Cent. 

* Bryozoa, * Expedition Antarctique Beige, 1904, p. 98, pi, 7. fig. 8. 
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lEMoyEA MiLHEAyA, d'Orligny. 

Idmonea Milneanct^ d’Orb. Voyasre dans FAiner. Merid. p. 20, pi. 0. 
%s. 17-21. 

Por synonyms see Miss Jelly^s Catalogue, and add MacGill. Tert. 
Polyzoa of Victoria, p. 124, pi. 17. figs. 1, 2 (1895). 

The specimens from Cape Horn have very long radical pro¬ 
cesses, given off from various parts of the dorsal surface; and 
the habit is so similar to that of J. interjuncta^ MacGilL, that at 
first it was taken for that species, but measurements of the 
zooecial tubes (about 0*2 mm.) showed it to be /. Mihienna. In 
d’Orbigny 8 specimen 13743, from the Falkland Islands, there is 
an oviceli near to a bifurcation, which does not extend over 
many zooecia. 

Hah. Falkland Islands, from considerable depths (^?’0/‘5.); 
Tierra del Euego and Patagonia, 30 fafch.; Chonos Arehipeiac:o 
{Hanoin) ; Azores, 450 fatli. {Buslc) ; Queensland (JELasiv.) ; 
New South Wales; New Zealand (Waters); Kerguelen, 75- 
150 fath. (JSusJc); Queen Charlotte Islands (Kinc'ks); Fiji; 
Mediterranean, as i. notomale. Busk. Cape Horn Expedition. 
[Smyth Channel, Long Island, 8 fath.; Puuta Arenas (Oalvet')^}, 

Fossil. Tertiaries of New Zealand; do.of Mt. Gambler, Curdles 
Creek, Bairnsdale (Australia). European Tertiaries, Bartoniun 
to Pliocene. 

InMOiTEA ATUAyTicA, Forles. 

The zooecial tubes are about 0*14 mm. internal diameter, and 
the series are 0‘5-0*6 mm. apart. 

This I have referred to in my memoir on the Antarctic 
Bryozoa, p. 91, and have given the distribution as Arctic, British, 
Mediterranean, N. Atlantic, Kerguelen, Cape of Good Hope, 
Tristan da Cunba, Antarctic, and Cape Horn, station unknown. 

There is one small piece of Idmonea with rather larger zooecia 
and the series further apart. 

Horneea AKTAECTiOA, Waters. 

Mornera antarctica^ Waters, Exped. Antarct. Beige, Bryozoa, p. 93, 
pi. 9. figs. 1 a-2. 

There are a few small pieces of this Horner which is closely 
allied to H. lichenoides. It was found in the Antarctic at depths 
varying from 480-569 metres. 
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llCHENOPOEA EIMERIATA (JBtlsk), 

This species was described by Jullien as Disporella spinulosa, 
♦Till]., see mj “Bryozoa,” Esped. Aiitarct. Beige, p. 96, pi. 8. 
hg. 20. 

Biscottjbigi-eea ? iii]S’EATA {MacGUUvray). 

DiciBfopora Imeata^ MacGilL Trans. Boy. Soc. Viet. vol. xxi. (1885) 
p. 96, pi. 3. hg. 1. 

Liripora lineata, MacGilh Trans. Boy. Soc. Viet. vol. xxiii. (1887) 

p. 182. 

JJiBcofubi{/era Iineata, Waters, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xx. 
p. 2G0, pi. 6. fig. 24; Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xx. p. 284, pi. 15. 
%. 5. 

TLere is only one specimen in the Cape Horn material, and it 
was growing on Aspidmtoma giganteum^ Busk. 

Bab, Yietol’ia(ilZ*ae(3^^7L); New South AVales (IThifers). Cape 
Horn, Station unknown. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 28. 

Fig. 1. Micropoirlkt ffgadesif Jull. Showiiig the ovicell and the bridge below 
it. From the Falkland Islands, 261 a, Miis. eVHist. Nat. Paris. 
X 25. 

2. Microjjore/ia HgadcBt, 4ull. Median pore, X 250. 

3. „ Operculum, x 85. 

4. ,, „ Mandible, x 85. 

5. „ „ Ovicell seen from the side, and also the 

bridge, X 25. 

6. CYthrilina pcttagowica^sp.nox. Oape Horn Exp., Station unknown. X25. 

7. „ „ Operculum, x 85, 

8. Schicoporella patagonica,^'^, now Station unknown. x25. 

9. „ X 85. 

10. „ Aiandible, X 85. 

11. „ „ Operculum, X 85. 

12. AdeoncUa lichenoides^ K. Edw., x 25. a, natural size. From Station 

unknown, Cape Horn Exped. 

13. StdiKia. Lehruni, sp. nov. Station unknown, x 25. large mandible, 

X 85; h, operculum, X 85; c, mandible, X 85. 

14. Me?ubmnipom f(dc/fsra (Busk), X 25. Station unknown, 

15. „ „ ATicularium, x 85. 

IG. Cilhriudk duhia^ Waters. Station 4, Exp. Cape Horn. 
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Plate 29. 

Fig. 1. A^pldostom <j}gcmteiimi Busk. Showing reticulate growth, half natural 
size. From sketch made in Paris in order to show the growth approxi¬ 
mately. Station unknown. 

2. Ai^jndosto'/ua g/gcmteum, Busk, a, distal connections ; 5, lateral con¬ 

nections through the rosette-plates. X 85. 

3. Aspidostoma giganfemn^ Busk. Zoceciiim showing the lamina below the 

aperture, and small lateral projections at each side. X 25. 

4. Retepora ^patdifera, sp. nov. Ivatural size. From Station 4. 

5. „ „ X 25. ff, mandible, X 250; 5, do., X So; 

e, operculum, X 85. 

6. TJmkumporella hhiatri, Busk. Decalcified section, x 25. 

7. „ „ Section of operculum, X 85. 

8. „ „ X 12. From Cape Horn Exped. 

9. „ „ Specimen in Mus. d’Hist. Kat. Paris, 

named and figured by d’Orbigny as Vineuhria degans, d’Orb., 
No. 1.3610. X 25. 

10. Bntahphom reguhru^ MacGrill. Transverse section, showing connection 

through tubes divided by a disk, X 25. 

11. EnMopJiora regularis, MacGrill. Longitudinal decalcified section, 

showing thick membranous transverse walls, X 25. 

12. Entalopliom regularis, MacGill. The thick membrane projects in the 

middle, but is not closed below, is.^ tentacular sheath ; at, tissue 
attached to the tentacular sheaths and to the zooeeiai wall. 

13. Entalopkom regtiiark, MacGill. There is a thin {tb.) tube arising from 

the transverse membrane, x 85. 

14. EntalophoTa mjuhrh, MacGill, dp., diaphragm. 

15. Lagmipota htoida, form nitens, MacGill, Operculum, x 85. 

16. „ „ „ Mandible, x85. 

17. „ „ End of zooecium showing ovicell, X 50. 

18. „ „ End of zoceoium seen from the inside, x 50. 

19. Cdlepom pdiolata, sp. nov. Mandible, X 250. 

20. „ „ Operculum, x 85. 
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On the Cranial Osteology of the Fishes of the Families Osfeo- 
glossidcB, Faniodontidm^ and Fliractolcemidco. By W. 
Eide’Svood, D.Sc., Lecturer on Biology at St, Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, London. 

[Bead 19th January, 1905.] 

(Plates 30-32.) 

A.y extensive investigation on the structure of the skull of the 
lower Teleostean fishes which I began in the year 189G has now 
arrived at a stage of progress that warrants the publication of 
certain of the results. Two papers have already appeared : one, 
on the skull of the Elopidm and Albulida?, in the ‘ Proceedings 
of tlie Zoological Society ’ (1904, ii. pp. 35-81), and the other, on 
the skull of the Mormyridse, Notopteridse, and Hyodontidse, 
in the ^ Journal of the Linnean Society’ (Zoology, xxis. 1904, 
pp. lSS-217). The present communication represents a third 
instalment of the results; a fourth, dealing with the skull of the 
Ciupeoid fishes, is rapidly approaching completion. 

Seven species of fishes are considered in this paper—three 
species of Osieoglossim '^\ and one species of each of the genera 
Arapama^ Seterotis, Pantodo7i, and Fliractoldmus. These fishes 
are all of freshwater habit, they are all tropical, and, with the 
exception of OsteogloBsum Leichardti of Queensland, all occur 
within ten degrees of the Equator. Osteoglossum hicirrliosmn 
and Arapaima gigas are found only in Brazil and (r^iana, OBieo- 
glosstm formoBim in Borneo and Sumatra, and JECeterofis nilo- 
ticicB, Fantodon BiieliJiolzi, and Fhractolmmus Amorgii in Equa¬ 
torial Africa. 

Oue of the most striking and characteristic features of the 
skull of the Osteoglossid fishes is the occurrence of a paired 
lateral peg of the parasphenoid bone for articulation with the 
hyopalatine arch, described by Bridge in Osteoglossum formosum 

^ The Australian species of Osteoglomiu was described by G-iinther in 1804 
under the name of Sclercpagee, but he afterwards withdrew the genus, con¬ 
sidering his Schmmges Leichardti to be a species of OsUoghmnn. JBoulenger, 
however (Ann. Mag. 3vat. Hist. (7) viii. lUOl, pp. 514-515), lias recently 
found that Ostcoghsmm hidrrhmim differs fj-om 0. formoBum and 0. Leichardti 
in the number of vertebrin, the position of the pelvic fins, and the number of 
brancbiostegal rays, and he proposes to re-establish the genus Sckropages for 
the inclusion of the latter two species. 
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(Proc. ZooL Soc. 1S95, pp. 302-310). When, dining the course 
of the investigation, it was found that this articulation occurred 
in Arapaima and SEeterotis and in Osteoglossum hicirrliosuin and 
Osteoglossum Leicliardti, as well as in Osteoglossiun formoswn, it 
became of interest to ascertain whether it was present in Pantodo7i 
and Fliractolmmus, isolated genera belonging to families of 
their own, but usually associated with the Osteoglossidse. As is 
shown in the sequel, the articulation is present in Fcuitodon^ but 
not in Fliractolcemus, 

I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. G. A. Boulenger 
for offering to me facilities for the examination of the skulls of 
Fantodon^ FhntctolcB^nus^ Arapaima^ ILeterotis^ and Osteoglossum 
hicirrliosmn in the British Museum collection, and to Prof. G. B. 
Howes and Prof. T. W, Bridge for the loan of skulls of Osteo- 
glossum Leicliardti and Osteoglossum formosuin respectively. 

OSTEO&LOSSIDJl, 

Osteoglossum, 

Pigures of the top and side of the skull of Osteoglossum 
fonnosim^ and a few words of explanation, are given by Miiller 
and Schlegel (Temminck’s Yerh. Nat. Ges. Nederl. overz. bez., 
ZooL, Leiden, 1839-44, Pisces, pi. i. figs. 2 & 3, and pp. 5 & 6). 
A few remarks on the skull-bones of the same species of Osteo- 
glossim^ are included in Hyrtl’s account of the skull of Eeteroiis 
Elireuhergi (Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien, viii. lSo4, pp, 78-76). 
Bridge’s account of the skull {Osteoglossum formosxm^ Proc. 
ZooL Soc. 1895, pp. 302-310), though more detailed, is incom¬ 
plete, being limited to “ certain features,” notably the articula¬ 
tion between the parasphenoid and the hyopalatine arch. 

Osteoglossum Leichabdti. 

The skull here described is one specially prepared for the 
purposes of this investigation from a specimen belonging to the 
Eoyal College of Science, London. 

Ormiimn (PL 30. figs. 1, 2, and 3).—The parietal bones touch 
one another in the median line of the head. The surface of the 
anterior two-thirds of each is sculptured, the posterior third lies 
at a lower level and is not sculptured. The frontal bones are 

* The species is identified as formosmu by Boulenger (Ann. !Mag, Nat. 
Hist. (7) viii. 1901, p. 514). 
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relatiyely short j they do not extend over the ethmoid region, 
the enlarged nasals constituting the roofing-bones of this part of 
the cranium. The nasals are important bones, suturally united 
with tlie fi’ontals, with the mesethmoid, and with one another, 
and also united by their edges with the preorhitals and pre- 
maxillje. They cover the prefrontals completely. 

The mesethmoid is a small rhombic bone of ectosteal origin. 
Tbe nasal, frontal, and mesethmoid bones, and the upper portion 
of the squamosal are sculptured. The opisthotic is comparatively 
large; its ventro-lateral angle is united with a backwardly 
directed process of the pro-otic. The postfrontal does not 
present itseK in a dorsal view of the skull, but is covered by 
the frontal, squamosal, and postorbital bones. Neither orbito- 
sphenoid nor basisphenoid bone is present. 

The lateral temporal groove is partially roofed over by a 
lateral growth of the squamosal. The margin of the posterior 
temporal fossa is hounded hy the epiotic and squamosal, these 
bones uniting both above and below it. The vacuity passes 
forwards and slightly inwards, but does not end blindly in front; 
it curves outwards and opens laterally into the lateral temporal 
groove between the postfrontal and squamosal. This aperture 
appears at first glance to correspond with the “ temporal foramen ” 
of the Clupeoids; but it must be remembered that the latter 
foramen leads directly into the cranial cavity, and is bounded by 
the parietal and frontal bones. The subtemporal fossa, lying 
immediately below the squamosal portion of the articular facet 
for the head of the hyomandibular, is a fairly large pit, bounded 
by the pro-otic, exoccipital, opisthotic, and squamosal. 

A. rod-like process of the parasphenoid rises on each side to 
meet the alisphenoid, but it does not reach the postfrontal, as 
it does in Osteoglossum formomm (Bridge, Z. c. p. 302 and pi. 22. 
fig. 1). From the low^er part of this process of the parasphenoid 
there projects a lateral peg-like outgrowth W'hich articulates with 
the entopterygoid and hyomandibular. A small clump of strong 
teeth is situated on the ventral side of the parasphenoid just 
behind the articulation, and these teeth, together with those of 
the two entopterygoids, engage with tbe lingual teeth borne by 
the median constituents of tbe hyobranchial skeleton. The 
parasphenoid extends a little more posteriorly than the basi- 
occipital. The eye-muscle canal does not open posteriorly; 
there is a distinct hole behind the parasphenoidal teeth, but this 
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ends blindly in front. The front of the vomer bears two large 
teeth and a few smaller ones. 

Temporal andFreopercidar Series^" (PI. 30. figs. 4 ando).—The 
body of the post-temporal is small and horizontally disposed, and 
its sensory canal is continued forwards into the supratemporal. 
It has two limbs, nearly equal in length—a superficial one to the 
top of the epiotio, and a deep, more rod-like one to the back of 
the opisthotic. The supratemporal is a curved tubular bone, 
lying close behind the transverse crest of the squamosal and 
parietal, with winch bones it is in. close fibrous union* 

The preopercular is sculptured in its lower part, but not in its 
upper part, which is overlapped by the postorbital plates. The 
lower limb of the preopercular is not quite lialf as long as the 
upright limb, and makes with it an angle of rather less than a 
right angle. The interopercular lies on the inner sm*face of the 
preopercular and is not sculptured. 

Circimorhital Series (fig. 4).—In addition to the nasal bone, 
wbieli has already been considered in dealing with the cranium, 
there are six bones of the circumorbital series. They are all 
sculptured. The two postorbitals are very large, and the pre¬ 
orbital and suborbital are closely bound by fibrous tissue to the 
upper edge of the maxilla. 

Maxillary Series (fig* 4).—The premaxillae are small in size: 
they are not freely movable, but are closely connected by their 
posterior edges with the front of the mesethmoid and nasal 
bones. They carry four or filve teeth each. The maxillfe are 
long bones extending nearly as far back as the mandibular arti¬ 
culation. Each bears a single row of 35 to 40 sharply conical 
teeth, which diminish in size from before backwards. Both 
premaxilla and maxilla are sculptured. There is no surmaxilla* 

Mandihidar Series (figs. 4 and 5).—The deutary is long, wdth 
a single row of about 35 teeth, diminishing in size from before 
backwards* The angular is distinct from the articular, and a 
sesamoid articular is present. The exposed parts of the dentarv 
and articular are sculptured. The articular facet for the head of 
the quadrate is formed by the articular alone. 

^ The reasons for including the preopercular and interopercular bones in, 
this series, and for excluding them from the opercular and branchiostegal 
series, are given in a former paper (Proc. Zool. Soo, 1904, ii. pp, 68 & 75),. 
Por reasons given in the same paper it is considered expedient to regard the 
uost-temporal as a constituent of the skull. 
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flijopalatuie Set'ies (fig. 5).—The hyomandibular articulates 
•with the cranium by a single head, broad antero-posteriorly. Its 
anterior edge is continued down to meet the upper part of the 
entopterygoid, and the lateral process of the parasplieuoid lies 
just below and beliind the junction. There is here a definite 
articulation between the parasphenoid and the hyopalatine arch, 
permitting a certain amount of lateral play to the latter, but 
]>reventing any antero-posterior movement. The process of the 
parasphenoid is so firmly fiixed between the hyomandibular above 
and the entopterygoid below, that it is not easy to remove the 
hyopalatine arch from the rest of the skull without fracturing 
one or other of these bones. The metapterygoid just fails to 
reach the articulation. 

A flat lamina of the inner part of the synipleetie spreads 
forward over the metapterygoid and quadrate. There is no 
separate palatine bone; the palatine cartilage is unossified, and 
the ectosteal palatine is indistinguishably fused with the ecto- 
pterygoid. The palatine cartilage is connected with the ethmoid 
region of the cranium by a single terminal head, but the con¬ 
nection is of a ligamentous, rather than of a synovial character. 
Crowded teeth occur on the ectopterygoid and palatine. The 
entopterygoid sends forward a slender process which nearly 
reaches the front of the palatine; it bears numerous cro’wded 
teeth over nearly the whole of its buccal surface, the largest 
teeth being those nearest the median plane of the head. I 
cannot agree with Bridge e. p. 305) in his contejition that by 
means of the parasphenoidal articulation of Osfeoplosstm the 
teeth along the mesial edge« of the two entopterygoids are 
enabled to grip food-material as by the action of right and left 
jaws, ^Yorking inwards and outwards. The teeth in question ai’e 
certainly obliquely set, as he states, but their points are directed 
vertically dowmvards. There can be no question that these teeth 
act in a vez’ticai direction, and are opposed to the lingual teeth 
borne upon the bone that covers the glossohyal cartilage and the 
basibranchials. 

Opercular Series (figs. 4 and 5).—The opercular bone is large 
and nearly semicircular in outline. The subopercular is small 
-aud is sculptured in its posterior part only. The number of 
branchiostegal rays of Osteoglossum LeicJiardH is stated by 
Boulenger (Z. c. p. 515) to be 15-17. In the specimen now 
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under consideration there are ten only, but the series is probably 
incomplete 

The lirst seven have the form of curved thin rods, the last 
three are larger and broader. The first eight are connected with 
the outer surface of the ceratohyal, the other two with the outer 
surface of the epihyai. 

Hj/ohrrmclual —Tlie hvpohyal is single on each side, 

and is attached to the upper half of the anterior extremity of 
the ceratohyal. The anterior end of the urohyal lies between the 
lower halves of the anterior ends of tlie right and left eerato- 
hjals. The urohyal is comparatively small, and does not extend 
back behind the middle of the second basibraaxehial. A large 
dentigerous bone overlies the glossohyal cartilage, the first and 
second basibranchial bones, and the anterior half of the third. 
Prom tlie mesial edge of the ventral side of the anterior end of 
the second hypobrancbiai there descends a stout process of rod- 
like form, almost equalling in length the liypobranchial itself. 
The first pharvngobrancliial is cartilaginous and there is no 
spicular bone. 

OSTEOGLOSSXJM BICIRRHOSUM. 

Tiie skull examined is that belonging to a skeleton in the 
British Museum, labelled “ 1890.2.25.60, Brazil.” 

The frontal bones are longer than in Osteoglossiim Leieliardii^ 
and the nasals are shorter, while the niesethinoid is quite dimi¬ 
nutive. The prefrontals appear to be unossified. The jmsterior 
temporal fossa does not open into the lateral temporal groove. 
The ascending wing of the parasplienoid enters into relation with 
the postfrontal, as in Osteoglossiim formositm (Bridge, L c. p. 302), 
The dentition, as a whole, is less robust than tliat of 0, LeichardtU 
and the clump of teeth on the parasphenoid is smaller. The 
ventral surface of the anterior half of the parasphenoid is strongly 
grooved, whereas in 0. Leiclutrdti it is flat. 

There is a distinct third, or supra temporal, limb to the post- 
temporal, whereas in O. LeicJiardti this is barely recognisable. 
The opening by which the sensory canal comes to the surface of 
tlie preopercular bone occurs higher up that bone in Osteoglo&mm 
Mcirrhos'mi than in 0. LeichardtL The premaxilla bears 10 or 
11 teeth, and the maxilla, which is conspicuously longer and 
more slender than that of O. LeicJiardti, carries 6^ to 68 teeth. 

*** In another specimen (No. 02,1.14.37) there are 13 rays. 

LIKN-. JOURN.—ZOOLOGY, TOL. XXIX. 18 
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Tlie dentary, also, is longer and more slender, and carries 04 or 
65 teetb. Tbe sculpturing of tbe maxillary and mandibular 
bones is less obvious than in 0. Leicliardti, 

The parasphenoid-liyopalatine articulation concerns the ento- 
pterygoid, not tiie inetapterygoid. The branchiostegal rays in 
the specimen examined are eight on each side; but A.gassiz 
(Spix, Pise. Bras,), Giinther (Brit. Mus. Cat. Pishes, vii. p. 378), 
and Boulenger (Ann, Mag. l^at. Hist. (7) viii. 1901, p. 514) 
put the number at ten. The third pharyngobranchial is con¬ 
siderably stouter than in 0. Leichardti, 

OsTEOGLOSSUM ITOBMOSITTii. 

Seeing that in Osteoglossum Leichardti and 0. hicirrhosiim the 
parasphenoidal pegs articulate with the entopterygoid, whereas 
Bridge described the articulation as taking place with the meta¬ 
pterygoid in O. formomm^ J was particularly anxious to examine 
this last species, and Prof. Bridge was good enough to lend me 
the skull which in 1895 he described in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society.* 

The skull is in many respects intermediate between those of 
0. Leichardti and O. Ucmdiosum, The nasal is more sculptured 
than in the latter, but the size of the nasal relatively to the 
frontal is more like that of 0. hi(drrhosimt\x2iixxthd,\> of O, Leichardti* 
The prefrontal is ossified. The posterior temporal fossa does 
not open into the lateral temporal groove. 

The cluster of teeth on the paraspheuoid is smaller tliau m 
0. hicirrhomm, and the two posterior teeth are much larger than 
the other 10 or 12. The appearance of this cluster is well 
shown ill Bridge’s figs. 1, 2, and 4. The ventral surface of the 
front half of tbe paraspbenoid is grooved. Teeth are present on 
the vomer. There are 10 or 11 teeth on each premaxilla, and 
about 50 on each maxilla, while each dentary carries about 52 
teeth. The jaw-bones are longer than those of 0 . Leichardti^ but 
not so long as those of O. hieirrhosim* 

The parasphenoidal articulation is with the entopterygoid, and 
not the metapterygoid as described by Bridge. On returning 
to Prof. Bridge the skull which he was good enough to lend 
me for examination, I pointed this out, and received in reply 
an admission that he now regarded the articulation as really 
ontopterygoidal. 

Tbe preopercular is intermediate in character between those 
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of O. LeicJiardti and 0, hicirrhosum. The branchiosteffal ravs are 

O 

14 or 15 in number on eacli side: according to Muller and 
8chlegel (Temminck’s Yerh. Nederl. orerz. bez., Zool.> 
Leideu, 1839-44, Pisces, p. 7) the number is 15 ; Hyrtl 
(Denkscbr. Akad. Wiss* Wien, viii. 1854, p. 76) says 17; 
Gunther (Brit, Mas. Cat. Pish. vii. 1868, p. 37S) says 15 ; 
Boulenger (Ann. Mag. Kat. Hist. (7) viii. 1901, p. 515) says 
15-17. 

HeTEEOTIS HIEOTICrS. 

Hyrtl(Benkschr. Akad, Wiss. Wien, viii. 1854, pp.73-76, three 
plates) has published a side view of the skull of Seterotis, and a 
moderately good description, not sufficiently detailed, however, 
to he of much real service. An account of the hyobranchial 
skeleton is also given, and his figures of the epibranchial organ, 
the shape of which he compares with that of the shell of Flanovhh^ 
show well the peculiar features of this remarkable structure. 

Yiew's of the skull, gills, and epibranchial organ are also given 
by Heraprich and Elirenberg (Symbolae Physicse, zootomical 
plates 8 and 9, 1899). 

The skull described below is that of a skeleton in the British 
Museum. It is marked “ Kartoum,” but bears no register 
number. 

Craniim (PI. 31. figs. 6, 7, and 8.)—The nasal bones are large 
and are incorporated itito the cranium; they meet one another 
in a median suture, and are suturally united with the frontal 
bones. The mesethmoid is small, and appears on the dorsum of 
the cranium between the anterior ends of the nasal bones. The 
frontals are large and broad ; the parietais are comparately large 
and meet in a median suture. The nasid, frontal, squamosal, and 
parietal bones are sculptured, but the hindermost parts of each 
parietal and squamosal lie at a deeper level and are not sculp¬ 
tured. Shallow unsculptured depressions, each with a perfora¬ 
tion by which the sensory canal comes to the surface of the head, 
occur on the nasal, frontal, parietal, and squamosal bones in the 
positions shown in fig. 6. The supraoccipital is small and has a 
feeble crest, and the posterior part of the cranium lying beneath 
the supraoccipital and above the foramen magnum is cartilaginous 
(fig, 8). 

The occipital half-vertebra comes away readily from the ex- 
occipitals and basioccipital,and leaves their posterior ends rough. 
It has a complete neural arch, but no neural spine: it bears a 

18 * 
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pair of intermuscular bones, and a pair of large ribs'^, ■which are 
attached to the upper ends of the clavicles. This half-vertebra is 
not sliown in Hgs. 6, 7, and 8, but a separate view of it is given 
in fig. 11. Since both the ribs and the intermuscular bones slope 
backward as well as outward, they appear in the figure shorter 
than they really are. These ribs are shown at a in HyrtTs pi. 2. 
fig. 1; the bones marked h are the ribs of the next vertebra but 
one, a fact which oue would not gather from an examination of 
his figure, nor from his description of tliem (p. 88) as “ das erste 
Rippenpaar.” 

The opisthotic is fairly large, and extends forward to meet the 
pro-otic, but above the junction of the opisthotic with the pro- 
otic there is no subtemporal fossa. The posterior temporal 
groove is not w^ell marked, although in Arajpaima and Osfeo- 
glossum there is a completely roofed posterior temporal fossa : 
the lateral temporal fossa is roofed over by the squamosal bone 
to a greater extent than in OBteoglonsum, The side view of the 
skull shows a large foramen between the exoccipital and basi- 
occipital, bounded mainly by the former bone; it is apparently 
the vagus foramen, much larger than usual. The postfrontal is 
fdirly large ; the prefrontal is of moderate size. These bones 
are not sculptured, being covered by bones of the circumorbital 
series. 

The cranial cavity extends forward through, and in front of, 
the orbital region, so that the membranous iiiterorbital septum 
is reduced to a small tract between the alisphenoids and the 
parasphenoid. The two alisphenoids meet along their ventral 
edges in a median suture, and the hinder end of this suture meets 
an upwardly directed process of the parasphenoid. The orbito- 
sphenoid is a broad, imperfectly ossified sheet of cartilage, 
U-shaped in section. It rests upon the parasphenoid, and is 
united with the prefrontals anteriorly, with the alisphenoids 
posteriorly, and with the ii'ontals above. 

There appears to be no basisphenoid. The eye-musele canal 
does not open posteriorly. Neither the vomer nor the para¬ 
sphenoid bears teeth. The parasphenoid divides posteriorly into 

* Although a pair of strong intermuscular bones pass from the occipital 
half-vertebra to the upper ends of the clavicles in Ckanos, they are not homo¬ 
logous with the bones now under consideration, which arise lower down the 
side of the half-centrum and are in serial order with the ribs. The resemblance 
in the two cases is curious, but it is not one of homology. 
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two slender points which lie closely bound to the right and left 
sides of the anterior half of the basioccipitah Just in front of 
the pi'o-otic region a pair of strong oblique processes extend 
from the parasphenoid outward, forward, and downward, for 
articulation witli the entopterjgoid. 

Temporal and Freopercidar Series (%s. 9 and 10).—The post- 
temporal has an upper limb the anterior extremity of which 
overlies the epiotic, and a deep, rod-like limb attached by liga¬ 
ment to the posteriorly directed process of the opisthotic. The 
horizontal sensory canal lies towards the ventro-external part of 
the body of the post-temporal bone, and the bony tube surround¬ 
ing the canal is continued forward towards the supratemporal, 
but fails to reach it. The supratemporal is rather small, and is 
partly wedged in beneath the postero-Iateral margin of the 
parietal. It is not a sculptured bone. 

The lower part of the preopercular is sculptured. The lower 
limb is nearly as long as the upright portion, and makes with it 
an angle of rather less than a right angle. The interopereular 
is a thin flake of bone, of large size, lying on the inner surface 
of the lower part of the preopercular. 

Glrcimorhital Series (fig. 9).—In addition to the na^^al bone, 
previously mentioned, there are five bones of this series. The 
preorbital bone has a prominent ridge running upwards along its 
inner surface. The largest of the series is the postorbital, the 
anterior edge of which hone is considerably tliicfcened. They 
are all sculptured, 

Maxillarxi Series (fig. 9).—The mouth, when viewed from the 
front, is curiously square in shape, and the upper side of the 
square is formed by the premaxillm. The two premaxiilm are 
separated by the narrow vomer, so that the middle part of the 
upper jaw is toothless. Each premaxilla bears about tiiirteeu 
teeth. The number of teeth in the maxilla is about fourteen, 
and these, like those of the premaxilla, are long, blunt, and 
curved at the tips. The maxilla, when isolated, is seen to be 
bent at its middle into a right angle. The horizontal part lies 
over the premaxilla and is toothless; it nearly reaches the 
vomer, but does not enter into definite I'elation with it and has 
no articular head. There is no surmaxilia. 

Mandibular Series (figs. 9 and 10).—The dentarj rises high, 
and the coronoid process is set well forward. The teeth are 
similar to those of the preniaxiUa, and are about twenty-two 
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in number. 'J'lie articular does not rise Vi'i*y higli, ainl ibrms no 
part of tlie eoroiioid process. Tlio ciuloslcal {u*ti(‘ujfir does not 
appear to bo readily se[)ai‘ablo from Ibc e(il;osttad arti<mlar; 
there is a small sesamoid articular. 'Fhe angular bom? is distiiict 
from the articular, and forms the lower part of the articular facet 
for the bead of tbe quadrate. 

ityo^palatine Series (fig. 10).—The hyomandibnlar articulates 
with tbe cranium by two barely Bcparated heads, the anterior of 
which is smaller than the otlier and rises higher. Tlie opercular 
head is stout. The hyoinaiidibular enters into sutural relation 
with the preoporcuhu* as well as the mefcapLerygoid along its 
ventral edgej it sends a slender process forward to meet the 
entopterygoid. As in Osteoglossum^ a lateral process of the 
parasphenoid articulates with the back of tlie entopterygoid just 
beneath this process of the hyomandibular. The part of the 
entopterygoid that lies below and in front of the articulation 
carries an oval patch of crowded teeth, straight and rather blunt. 
It is worthy of note that Valenciennes alludes incidentally to 
this articulation between the hyopalatine arch and tlie para¬ 
sphenoid (Hist. Nat. Poiss. xix. 181(5, p. 471). 

The ectopterygoid is slightly enrved, and is not continued 
down the anterior edge of the quadrate. The relations of the 
palatine are rather strange, for the entopterygoid and ectoptery- 
goicl both extend to the anterior end of the hjopalatine arch, while 
between tlieir anterior portions, and confluent with them, lies an 
extremely delicate membrane-bone, apparently t(j be identified as 
the palatine, bearing on its upper surface, at some distance from 
tlie front, the conical endosteal palatine, l^ho palatine and 
ectopterygoid are edentulous. 

Opercular Series (ligs. 9 and 10).—The oiicrcular bone is of 
average ske and shape. The subopercular is wanting <m both 
sides in the specimen undei* observation, but it is important to 
note that Valenciennes (Hist. Nat. Poiss. xix. 1840, p. 4*70) lias 
described asmall subopercular in the following terms;—“ Lc sous- 
opercule est represonte ici par une toute petite piece osseuse, 
mince comme une feiille et aituee dans lo petit espace angulaire 
que laissent entre eux I’opercule et lo prcopercule. J’iusiste 
sur la petitesse de cet os, parce qu’il est tros-facilc de Tenlevor 
et de le perdre dans Tdpaisseur clu bord membraneux deropercule 
en preparant le squelette du poisson, et j^avertis qu^il faut Favoir 
vu sur le squelette pour le retrouver sur le poisson desseche.’^ 

The branchiostegal rays are eight in number on each side. Of 
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these, irour arc on the ceratohjal, one lies on the jiiiictiou between 
the epihyal and the ceratohyal, two on the lower edge oi: the 
epihyal, and the last one about halfway up tlie outer face of the 
epihyal. The first five are slender rods, the other three are 
lamellate. The last of all, which is the largest, tends to remain 
on the inner sui'face of the interopercular when the head is 
dissected prior to the maceration of the bones- Biippeil (Bescbr. 
neu. Nil-Pische, 1829, p. 11) puts the number of bran chi oste gal 
rays of Heterotis as 7, as also do Hyrtl (Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. 
Wien, viii. 1851, p. 75) and Boulenger (Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(7) viii. 1901, p. 515); Valenciennes (?. a. p. 471) and Glinther 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Pishes, vii, 1868, p. 380) say S. Eight are 
shown in pi. 8 (zootom.), fig. 2 of Homprieli and Ehrenberg 
(SymbolsB Physicse, 1899). 

Flyohrancliial Series, — The hyobranchial skeleton of the 
S 2 )ecinien examined is incomplete. The nrohyal is short and stout 
and lies between the strongl 3 '--developed processes that project 
downward from the antcinor ends of the second hypobrauehials. 
There is a small upper hypohyal, but no lower. The basibranchial 
teeth, which are not quite so large as those of the entopterygoid, 
are arranged in a patch, about as broad as long, set on the middle 
part of the length of the membrane-bone that covers the hinder 
part of the glossohyal, the whole of the first and second basi- 
branehiala and the anterior three-fourths of the third. The 
opibrancliial organ is borne by the fourth and fifth arches. 

The glossohyal, the first basibranchial, and the first pharyngo- 
branchials appear to be cartilaginous, and there are no spieular 
bones. According to Cope (Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. n. a. xiv. 
1871, p. 455) there are but two superior phuryngeals in 2£eiet'otis^ 
wlicreas in Osfeoylossum there are three. Seeing that in both 
Osteoglossim and Bleterotis the first pbaryngobranchial is un¬ 
ossified, the only explanation of the statement lies, I think, in 
the fact that Coj)e, in examining Osteoglossxtm^ mistook for a 
pharyngobranchial the patch of coalesced teeth tliat lies behind 
the third pharyngobranchial, and immediately beneath that car¬ 
tilaginous rod which represents the fourth pharyngobranchial. 
The dentigerous plate in question is wanting in Heterotis* 

Aeapaxma gigas. 

The only published figures and description of the skull of 
Arapama are those of Agassiz (Spix, Selecta Genera et Species 
Pise. Bras. 1829, pi. B of the Anatomical Plates, and pp. 33-40). 
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The bones lire uumbered iuid iiro rof’errcd to iu detaiJ. iu the texL 
A copy of the uppermost figure ol’ the plate was republished iu 
1.814 wifcliout the numbers (Agassiz, Mouog. lh)isH. .l<\)ss. Viciix 
Gres Bongo, 1844-45, pi, F i see also pp. 107-101) of Llu^ ie.xl)). 
The relations of‘ the seulpturod to ilie non-sculptured parts ol“ 
the head are well shown iu the figures given by Yaieiieioum^s 
(Hist. Nat. Poiss. xix. 1846, pis. 579-582). 

Two skulls of Ara^ainm were available for study—a small 
incomplete skull measuring 7 incdies in. length, an,<i a full- 
sized skull, about 1(5 inches long, forming part of an, articu¬ 
lated skeleton exhibited iu the British Museum. The details of 
tluj cranium, hjopalatine arcli, and mandible were made out iVom 
the sfuall sj)ccimen, and figs. 12, l/J, 14, and .1(5 wore drawn from 
this; fig. 15, slunving the superficial bones, was drawn from the 
larger specimen. 

Craniimi (PI. 32. figs. 12,13, and 14).—The parielais are hirgc, 
and meet one another iu the median line along their wiiolc 
length. The squamosala appear rather small as compared with 
the parietals. The nasals are of coxisidorable size and arc 
incorporated into the cranuxm j they meet one another in a median 
suture, and are suturully united with the anterior edges of tlio 
frontala. The nasal, frontal, parietal, and squamosal bones arc 
sculptured on their upper surface, but each 1ms a shallow 
depression devoid of sculpturing, at the bottom of which is a 
perforation where the tubes of the sensory canal-system come to 
the surface. A median depression of a similar naturo occurs 
iu the postcro-mesial parts c»f the parietal bones, just in front of 
the BupraoccipitaU The posterior, deep-lying part of the pn.riid;id 
is relatively much smaller than in OsteoghmiWy and f<jrmHhut a 
small semicircular lamina overlying tlio base of tlie cpiotic promi¬ 
nence. Neither the prefrontal nor the ijostfrontal comes to iln.^ 
surface of the head, and neither is sculptured. 

There is a backwardly directed suimioccipital cr(‘.s(i of small 
size. Tlie vagus foramen iu the middle of the side of the 
exoccipital is large, and in the part of the exoccipital bom) wiiich 
forms the side of the foramen magnum tlmre are three luramimi, 
as in OBteoglossum. The opisthotic is of moderate size; it is 
united with the epiotie, exoccipital, and squamosal, and witli a 
backward prolongation of the pro-otic* A lateral depression 
occurs in the upper part of the pro-otic bone; the subtemporal 
fossa is ill-defined and shallow. The posterior temporal fossa is 
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coiiipletely roofed; ity aperture is triaugiilar iu the small spocinioJi, 
hut rouuded iu the large one; it is bounded by the epiotie, 
opistliotic, and squamosal. Its anterior blind end is limited ]>y 
the supraoccipital, parietal, and squamosal bones. 

The occipital half-centrum presents a shallow concavity behiiKh 
and is readily separable from tlie basioccipital and exoccipital 
bones. The vertebral centrum behind this may also be regarded as 
a constituent of the cranium, since its lower portion is continued 
forward into two parallel processes, riglit and left, wliich arc 
rigidly united by long jagged sutures with the back of the para- 
sphenoid. The parasphenoid bears a long patch of crowded 
small teeth, and from its lateral edges there project, as in 
Osfeoqlossum and JE[elerotls, a pair of strong processes whieb 
enter into definite articulation with the ento})terygoids. Each 
lateral process of the parasphenoid projects slightly forward, and 
is covered by synovial cartilage on its anterior edge. The vomer 
is a flat bone, bearing crowded small teeth similar to those of the 
parasplieiioid. The mesethmoid is almost entirely cartilaginous; 
there is a small median endosteal ossiticatioii lying between the 
nasals above and the vomer below, but it does not present itself 
on the surface of the skull. 

The orbitosphenoid is a paired bone of small vortical extent, 
iu contact with the froutals above and the parasphenoid below. 
The orbitosj^henoids reaeli the prefroutals in the large specimen, 
but 3iot in the smaller: they are apparently separated from the 
aiisplmnoids behind. Unfortunately the alisphenoids are missing 
from both specimens, as also is the basisphonoid bone. 

Temporal and Preopertndar Series (fig, 15).—The post-temporal 
consists of a curved Hake of bone continued forward into a point 
whieli rests over the epiotic pomiuence. The sensory canal tra¬ 
verses its lateral edge horizontally *, the deep or opistliotic limb 
is well developed and is almost as long as the epiotic limb. The 
bone is not scul])tured. In the larger specimen, owing to the 
forward spreading of the bone diminishing the space betw'cen 
the epiotic and opisthotic limbs, these limbs appear sliorter tbun 
in the smaller specimen. 

The horizontal limb of the preopereiilar is about as long ais 
the upright limb, and makes an angle of 90 degrees with it. The 
strong development of the horizontal limb of the preopercular, 
taken in conjunction with the slope of the hyomandibular, points 
either to a reduction in the length of the gape, or to an increase 
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m the leiigtli of the postorbitiil portion oL* the luwi; Ibo liittcr 
is the more probable supposition. Tlio intoroj)crcMilar is Ji large, 
■flat lamina of bone; it lies hidden by the lower part of tlie, pro- 
opercular and is not sculptured. 

The supi'atemporal cliJfers considerably in shape and rehitivu^ 
size in the two skulls. In the smaller skull it is a small bone 
which fit s into the depression between the posterior ends of the 
parietal and squamosal. Only a small portion of it is superficial 
and sculptured, and the tubular portion that carries the sensory 
canal is continued backward to about the same transverse level 
as the tip of the epiotic prominence. In the larger specimen, the 
supratemporal is of iair size; it projects downward and outward 
from the parietal and squamosal so as nearly to roacli the upper 
edge of the opercular bone, and its anterior edge unites by a 
serrated suture with the posterior edge of the upper of the large 
post orbital plates. 

Circumorhifal Series (fig. 15).—The nasal bones havts already 
been mentioned in dealing with the cranium. The orbital ring 
is complete and consists of five bones. The proorbital forms the 
anterior half of the upper border of the orbit, and the uppermost 
of the poatorbitals the posterior half; the other two postorhitahs 
are very large choek^plates; there is one suborb ital. Those bones 
are all sculptured except in certain elliptical areas, within each 
of which is an opening for the sensory canal. 

Maasillarif Series (lig. 15).—The gape is bounded above by 
both preinaxilla and maxilla, the former bearing 16 or 18 tectli 
and the latter from 30 to 35 teeth, arranged in a single row. The 
teeth are uniform in size, and arc rather cylindrical in shupis, 
somewhat laterally compressed, with very slight curvature and 
with bluntly conical tips. The posterior part of ibo premsixilla 
is overlapped by the nasal in such a manner as to siiggost; that 
there is no freedom of movemtuit betwoon tlu^so bones. 1,^hc 
edentulous portion of tlui maxilla that lies along the |)<,>sterO“ 
ventral surface of tlie premaxilla is long and tapcmlng, and cxtcsiids 
as far as the median plane of the head. The extremities of the 
tW’O inaxillge thus meet one another behind the promaxilIaiy 
symphysis, but they do not themselves unite in any definite 
manner. The exposed part of the preinaxilla is sculptured, but 
the maxilla exhibits no sculpturing, or just a little near the roots 
of the teeth. There is no surmaxilla. 

Ifandihiilar Series (figs. 15 and X6).—The coronoid process 
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lias^tlie form of a tliin Tertical plate with concave upper border; 
it is constituted mainly by the dentary, but the ectosteal articular 
forms the posterior extremity. The endosteal articular and the 
ectosteal articular are distinct and separate readily. The 
articular surface for the quadrate is formed mainly by the end¬ 
osteal articular, but partly also by the angular, which is a 
separate bone. There is no sesamoid articular. Tlie ventro¬ 
lateral surfaces of the angular, ectosteal articular, and dentary are 
sculptured. 

The deutary bears a single row of about 30 teeth similar in 
form and size to those of the maxilla. The bone is very complete 
on the inner or lingual side of Meekefs cartilage, and bears one, 
two, or three elliptical patches of small teeth in the position shown 
in fig. 16 at $. These teeth were noticed by Valenciennes, who 
wrote concerning them:—Au c6t6 interne de chaque branche 
de la mandibule je vois, sur une assez large plaque triaugulaire, 
un groupe de fines scabrosites ou de petites dents, semblables 
a celles des palatins” (Hist. Nat. Poiss. xix. 1846, p. 446). 
Although the bony lamina that bears the teeth occupies the 
position of the splenial bone, it is not a distinct plate of bone as 
might be concluded from the remark of Owen (Anat. of Vert, 
i. p. 123)—‘‘The Sudis, fig. 88^, the Polypterm^ and Amia, have 
the splint-like plate along the inner surface of the ramus, called 
‘ splenial ’; it supports teeth and developes a coronoid process.” 
The passage continues:—“ la both Sudis and LepidosteAis there is 
superadded a small bony piece, ih 29 a, answering to the sur- 
angular in Eeptiles.” This bone, marked 29 is, I believe, 
merely the endosteal articular displaced. 

Slyopalatine Series (fig. 16).—The head by which the hyo- 
mandibular articulates with the cranium is indistinctly divided 
into a small front head and a large hinder one, broad autero- 
posteriorly. The head that articulates with the opercular bone is 
long drawn out, and on the external face of the hyomandibukr 
there is a short projection that engages with the anterior edge 
of the upper part of the preopercular. The axis of the hyoinandi- 
bular slopes more forward than downw^ard. The metapterygoid 
is of average size, but only a small portion of it is visible in the 
buccal aspect of the hyopalatine arch. The symplectic is large 
and of curious shape, since it throws out jagged-edged laminm 


* Fig, 88 represents the disarticulated mandible of Arapaima gigas. 
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towardw fclie byoiiiaiidibuhir, nietapierygoid, (|mi(lratt', and prc- 
operciil/ir. The tliiclieued axis, liowov'cr, can be reeogtuzed, jiiul 
this makes au angle of about 50 degrees with the horizonial 
plane. 

Projecting fi’om the back of the quadrate is a considerable 
lamina of bone (apparently moinbrane-bone) which Hanks the 
outer surface of the lower part of the sym[)lcctic and lies just 
above the horizontal limb of the preopcrcular. The ccto])tcrgoid 
is not bent, and is indistinguishably united with the palatine. 
In this feature, and in tlie absence of any endosteal part of the 
palatine, Arapaima resembles Osteoglosmm. The buccal surfaces 
of the pterygoid and palatine bones arc almost completely cov(U‘e{l 
with densely crowded small tectli. The lateral process of the 
parasphenoid, already refeuTcd to, fits into an elliplicnl foramen 
bounded above and behind by tlio hyomandibular, below by the 
hyoiTiandibuJar and inotaptergoid, and in front by the entoptery- 
goid. The synovial articulation is with the entopterygoid. 

Opercular Series (fig. 15).—The opercular bone is of arerage 
proportions; it is nearly semicircular in outline, and is aculpturod 
OTer the wdiole of its outer surfiico except near the upper and 
anterior edges. The subopercnlar is small, triangular, and not 
seulpturccL There are ten or eleven branchiostegal rays, of 
winch -five or six arc attached to the ceratohyal, and tlie remainder 
to tlie epihyal. They constitute an evenly graduated series; ihe 
front ones have the form of slender curved rods, the Iiinder 
ones are larger, and slightly expanded and lamellate. j^\gassiz 
(Spix, Pise. Bras. 18251, Anat. Plate B, fig. 5) shows ten rays; 
Yalendennos (Hist. Nat. Poiss. xix. 1810, p. dJiS), Giintiu'r 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Pishes, rii. 1868, p. 87G), luid Bouhmgcu* (Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist, [7J viii. 1001, p. 515) are agreed in putting the 
number at sixteen. 

Jf^ohrancJml Series.-'^In neither of the Hpecimens avnilnblc 
is the hyobranchial skeleton cumplote. The inttudiyal is OHsifioii. 
There is a single hypohyal on each si(l<s arid this is probably the 
equivalent of the lower of the two that arc present in so imuiy 
other Teleostean fislies. The first, second, ajid third htmi- 
branchials are overlaid by a readily removable dentigerous plate 
of the form of a greatly elongated ollii^se, the teeth of which are 
densely crowded and similar to those of the parasphenoid and 
pterygoid bones. Behind this is a small circular dentigerous 
bone’of similar cbaracter. 
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Summary and Comments on the Skull in the 
Family OsTEoaLOSsruiE. 

A review of tlie craniological characters of the three genera 
Osteoqlossim (with Scleropages\ Meterotis^ and Arapaima shows 
that they constitute a perfectly natural group. In shape and 
general appearance the skulls vai'y considerably, but in the 
more fundamental and essential features they are similarly 
constructed. 

In all three, the superficial parts of the bones are sculptured. 
The parietal bones meet in the median line, and, as in tlie 
widely remote genus Erythrhius^ the deeper-lying, muscle- 
(iovered liinder portion of each is not sculptured. The frontal 
bones arc relatively short and broad in Osteoglossiim and 
Heterot'is^ but in Arapaima^ with its elongated head, their pro¬ 
portions are more normal. The nasal bones are large; they 
meet one another by a median suture, and they are suturally 
united with the anteinor ends of the frontal bones. 

Tlic niescthmoid is small in all three genera. The opisthotie 
is of fair size aud touches the pro-otic. A subtemporal fossa 
similar to that of the Elopidm and Albulidae. is found beneath the 
squamosal portion of the articular surface for the head of the 
hyomandibular in Ofiieoglosstemj in Arapaima the subtemporal 
fossa is wide and shallow, in Meierotis it is wanting. The basi- 
sphenoid is wanting in all three; the orbitosphenoid is a paired 
boue in Arapaima^ in Meterotk it is an imperfectly ossified 
irough-like cartilage, in Osteoglosssum it is wanting. The occipital 
lialf-centrum comes away readily from the basioceipital and 
oxoccipital bones, leaving their posterior ends rough, in ECeterofu 
and Arapaima^ but not in Osieoglosmm ; in Arapaima the centrum 
behind the occipital half-coutruiu sends foinvard a pair of pro¬ 
cesses which unite with the hinder part of the parasphenoid. 

The posterior temporal groove is completely roofed over in 
Arapahna and Osteoglossam^ but not in Hetej'otisi indeed, in 
JECeterotis the groove is barely recognisable* In all three genera 
tlie parasphenoid bears on each side a stout peg which articu¬ 
lates with the entopterygoid. In Osieoglossum Leichardti the 
parasphenoid has an ascending process which reaches the 
alisphenoid, and in Osteoglossum hicirrhosum and Osteoglossmi 
formosum the corresponding process reaches the postfrontal. 
The parasphenoid and vomer bear teeth in Osteoglossum and 
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Arapaimrr, hut not in Iltifarotis; the cyo-niusclo oaiinl, doc's not 
open posteriorly. 

In all three the post-touiporal lias well-dove sloped cpiotie and 
opisthotic limbs; tlie orbit is surrounded by liv(^ or six bones, 
of whieb the postorbitals are tlic largest. Tlio gape is bounded 
above by the ]n’emaxilla and maxilla; teeth are borne by the 
preinaxilla, maxilla, and dentary ; there is no surinaxilla. The 
angular bone is distinct from tlie articular; it tabes part in the 
formation of the articular facet for the head of the quadrate in 
Arapaima and IIeteroti,% but not in Osteor^lossim. Tlie endosteal 
articular is sej)arable from the ectosteul articular in Arapavma^ 
but not iu Osteoglomm and ITMerotis. A sesamoid articular is 
present iu OHteoglossmn^ and a small one in Jleteroiis^ but it is 
apparently wanting in Arapaimet. The syiuplectic exhibits a 
tendency to spread over the adjacent bones in Arapama and 
Osteoglossmn, but the tendency is less apparent in IlfiteroHs, 
In Ileterotis there is a distinct palatine hone, but iu Osieogloasum 
and Arapavma the palatine is not separate from the ectopterygoid. 
Teeth are borne by the entopterygoid in 'KeUrotu^ and by the 
entopterygoid and the combined palatine and ectopterygoid in 
Osteoglomim and Arapaima^ 

The subopereular is small in Osteoglossm^i and Arapaimr, and 
very small iu Heterotis. The branchiostegal rays number 8 on 
each, side iu Meferotis, 10 or 11 in Arapaima^ S in Osteoglosmm 
hlcirrhomm (Boulenger, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. viii. 1001, p. 514, 
says 10), 10-1J3 in Osieoglosmm Leichardti (Boulenger says .15- 
17), and 14 or 15 iu Osteoglossum formomm (Bunicuiger says 
15-17). 

The bypohyal is single oji. each side. A large dejitig<u‘oas 
lingual bone is present in OsteogloHmm> and .Arapumu; in 
Haterotis it is only of moderate size. In Osleoglomm ami 
Meterotk there is a downwardly directed prueess of tlic nK^sial 
end of the second hypobraucliial, as in Monnyroid hshes; in 
both of these forms the glossohyal cartilage is unossiiied, a»)d in 
Meterotu the first basibranebial also, a fact to which (Vqie 
attaches some importaneo (Trans. Amor. PhiLBoc. u. s. xiv. 1871, 
p. 455). The first pharyngobranehial is unoBsificd and the 
spicular bone is absent. Cope {he.) states that the superior 
pharyngeala ” are three in number on each aide in Oeteoglosisum, 
and two in Meterotk; the branchial skeletons of the specimens 
at my disposal are not sufficiently perfect to enable me to 
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traverse tliis statement, but I suspect tliat the “superior 
pliaryngealbone stated to be present in Osteoglossimi and not 
in JELeterotls is the dentigerous plate that underlies tlie car¬ 
tilaginous fourth pharyngobrauchial. 

Tiie deductions that one draws from the above summary arc 
that, so far as craniological characters indicate, the three genera 
are closely allied, that Arapaima is the most primitive of the 
three, and that there is a closer affinity between Osteoglossum and 
Avapaima tlian between Sef&i'otis and either of these forms. It 
would be of great interest to ascertain whether such of the 
above characters as are common to Arapaima^ Osteoglossum^ and 
SLeterotis^ more particularly the entopterygo-parasphenoidal 
articulation, are possessed by the skulls of the extinct JDupedo- 
glossits of the freshwater Eocene of Wyoming, and BryclicsUts 
of the marine Eocene (London Clay) of Sheppey, which genera 
are included in the family Osteoglossidm. I have made an 
inspection of the remains of these fishes in the Geological 
Eepartment of the British Museum, only to find that the parts 
most interesting in the present connection are either broken 
away or are concealed by matrix. 

Taxonomic Position of tue Osteogeossidj^. 

Yale 11 cieiines (Hist. IN'at. Poiss. vol. xix. 1846) placed 
glossum with JELyodon^ following immediately after the Mormy- 
roids, which he said they resembled in the structure of their 
alimentary canal (p. 287). Arapaimaoxi^ ISeterofis he discussed 
in consecutive chapters, and the former he regarded as closely 
allied to Amia (p. 439). tTohannes Muller (“ Bau und Grenzien 
der Ganoiden,” Abhandl Akad. Wiss. Berl-1844, p, 190) placed 
the three genera Arapaima^ Osteoglossum^ and Heterotis tog%t\\Qx 
at the end of his “ Clupeidie,” a very large family including not 
only tliose fishes which wo arc now accustomed to regard as 
“ Clupeoid,’^ but also such forms as J^otoptoms^ Amia^ Alepo- 
cephahts, JBlops, and Stomias. 

Gunther (Brit. Mus- Oat. Eishes, vii. 1868, p. 377) founded a 
special family, the Osteoglossid®, to include the genera Osteo-> 
glossuMy Arapaima, and Seterotls^ and the family has been 
adopted without alteration in all subsequent schemes of classifi¬ 
cation, except an admittedly artificial scheme of Oope\s (Trans. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. n. s. xiv. 1871, p. 455), in which the lieterotidse 
are associated with the Galaxiidae, and separated from the 
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0(^t(‘ogiossi(la', bocnuse ot certain c'-haraetcirs ol: tiu* branchial 
skeleton. 

As regardvS tlie relatioiis cousitlered by different writers to 
<‘xist between the ()stooglossidte and other families of Teleestoan 
lishes, one is not justified in all cases in eoucluding that tlu^ 
families whieli are placed nearest to the Osteoglossido) are 
regarded hy the autli,or as the families most nearly allied to it, 
fur the necessity of treating families in linear series when writing 
about them toads to obscure many natural relationships of whieli 
the authoi' is fully cognisant. It may bo noted, liowevor, that the 
family Osteogiossidte is ])laced by Giiiither (Study of Fiv^lies, 1880) 
between the Clnpeida^ on the one hand and the Pantodontidfc, 
I lyodontidie, Cloiiorhyiichida?, Haplochitinida?, Percopsidie, and 
Sahnonidio on the other, dill (Smithson. 1 ^ 1180011 . 0011,110 217, 
1872, p. 15) gives tlio following sequence of families:—Ohara- 
ciiiida’!, Percopsidie, Haplochitonidse, Gahixiida?, Osteoglossidie, 
Notopteridgc, Halosauridm, and Chauliodoutidsc; and Boulenger 
(Ann. Mag’. INat. Hist. (7) xiii. 1904, p. 1G4) the sequence:- — 
ElopidsB, Albulidae, Mormyridse, llyodoutidsB, Notopterida}, 
Osteoglossida*, Pantodontidie, Ctcnotbrissidoo, Phractolajmidas 
8 a.urodontid£) 0 , Cbirocentridse, Olupoidio. Smith Woodward 
(Brit. Mns. Cat. Poss. Pishes, iv. 1901, p. vii) states that the 
Osteoglossidae arc closely related to the Albulida>. 

The suborder Alalacopterygii as restricted by Boulenger (/. c. 
[)p. 103-105) consists of a natural assemblage of twenty-one 
lainilies, beginuing with those extinct families that lie on the 
border-line between the (xanoids and Teleosteaiis, and ending 
with Specialised families like tlie Alepocophalitho, Ntomiatidie, 
(xonorhynchidm, and Oronioriidte. Looking through this list, I. 
should be disposed to associate the Ostooglossidte with the. 
Paiito<lontida> for reasons given on ]). 270, and to regard ( Ik* 
next nearest family to be the Albulidce. The conclusion is arrived 
-fit by a consideration of the craniological features mainly, but llio 
characters of the other parts of the skeleton and of the soft parts 
of the body, so far as they are known to me, do not militate 
.against the suggestion that tlie Osteoglossidm and Albulidi© have 
■descended from a common stock. 
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Tlie SBiall fish known under tliis name is remarkable for the 
'disproportionately large size of the fins, the shortness of the 
snout, the large size of the gape, the profusion of teeth, and the 
reduction of the opercular skeleton. It Was first described in 
1S76 hy Peters (Monatsher. Akad. Wiss. Berk 1876 (1877), 
pp. 195-200, one plate), who obtained his specimens from Victoria 
Eiver, in the Cameroons ; other specimens have since been 
obtained from the Congo and Niger. Although the general 
aspect of the fish resembles that of a Cyprinodont, it is generally 
admitted (Peters, 1. c. pp. 19S and 200 ; Giinther, ‘ Study of 
Pishes,’ 1880, p. 658 ; Boulenger, ‘ Poissons du Bassiu du 
Congo,’ 1901, p. 120) that its nearest allies are to found iii tlio 
Osteoglossidse. Several of the features of tlm skull of JE*dniodon 
have already been recorded in the tliroc works above named. 

The skull examined is tliat belonging to a skeleton in the 
IBritisli Museum, labelled “ SO.11.24.12, Old Calabar.” 

The top of the skull is broad and flat, and is divided into four 
nearly equal parts hy the sagittal and parieto-frontal sutures. 
The parietal bones are large and meet one aixother in an 
extensive median suture; the Iroutal bones are broad, the length 
of each being not greater than its breadth. The nasals are 
comparatively large; they are shglitl}^ convex above, and are 
united hy suture with the anterior edges of the frontal hones; 
they do not meet one another in the median line, but are 
separated by the small mesethmoid. The right and left pre¬ 
maxillae are fused into a single bone and the suture is obliterated ; 
the bone bears a row of about fourteen small, pointed teeth, and 
is immovably united with the anterior edges of the masal boues 
and mesethmoid. The premasilla iit‘s in a broad depression in the 
front edge of the roof of the cranium, with the teeth pointing 
directly forward; the anterior ends of the maxillary and dentary 
bones extend in advance of the premaxilla. 

None of the bones are sculptured. The prefrontals do not 
appear on the upper surface of the cranium; the vomer is large, 
and at its broad front end is a row of teeth, somewhat larger 
than those of the premaxiJla, disposed in the form of a widely- 
•opened V. Beneath that part of the paraspheOioid which lies 
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below the pro-otic bones is u, riiomboidal patch of teoih, wldch 
terminates anteriorly in. a sharp point, and posteriorly in a blunt 
point. The teotli increase in ami fi'orn before backward, and the 
teetb which occur at the hind end of the series are the lart^cst 
which the fish ptwsesses. On each sidi? of this patcli of teeth 
the paraspheaoid is produced into a stout peg, which slopes 
slightly forward and downward, and articulates with the ento- 
pterygoid in the same manner as in the Osteoglossida?. There 
are no wings of' the parasphenoid ascending towards the post¬ 
frontal and alispbenoid; the eye-muscle canal does not open 
posteriorly. 

On each side of the hinder part of the base of tlie cranium is 
an inflated bulla of very thin bone, through which may be seem a 
iarg(^ otolith. The bulla is formed by tbe pro-otic, basioccipital, 
and cxoceipital bones. A subtemporal depression, having more 
the form of a groove running antero-posteriorly than of a fossa, 
is situated above the level of this bulJa, and below the posterior 
part of the articular facet for the reception of the head of the 
hyoiuandibular. There is no auditory fenestra, and there are no 
diverticula of the swim-bladder contained within the skull. A 
haif-ceirtrum is fused with the exoccipilal and basioccipital 
hones, and the suture between it and tbe exoccipitals remains 
visibl(‘. The anterior vertebrm are normal, and there are no 
Weberian ossicles. The posterior temporal depression is not 
roofed over. A separate opisthotic seems to be wanting. Owing 
to tbe groat breadth of the orbital region of the cranium, the 
two alisphenoids are set at a considerable distance apart, and the 
orbitosphenoid has the form of a widely open U, the right and 
left parts of which are nearly severed. There is no basisphonold. 

'.rhc preopercular is a bone of normal size; it has a short; 
horizontal limb, the oxtremitj of which nearly touches the back 
of the mandible. There is no intoropercular. The eircumorbital 
bones are missing from the skull under consideration; but it 
may bo noted that Peters has figured two large postorbi t,a 1 plates, 
which extend nearly to the edge of the preopercular, and 
Boulenger writes (?. o, p. 120); La Joue cst cuirassec par deux 
gratida sous-orbitaires.” 

The maxilla is long; its anterior extremity projects in advance 
of the premaxilla, its posterior end is close behind the level of 
the quadrate-mandibular articulation. The lower edge of the 
maxilla is toothed from end to end, the teeth being arranged in 
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two closel}^ approximated rows: the teeth are pointed and 
exhibit a very slight curvature; they are larger than those o£ 
the premaxilla. The front part of the maxilla is rigidly fixed to 
the outer side of the palatine ; there is an important articulation 
between the maxilla and the under side of the prefrontal, and a 
slight articulation between the anterior extremities of the 
maxillary and nasal bones. There is no surmaxilla. 

The mandibular ramus is long and slender ; the coronoid 
process is situated very far back, and the npj)er edge of the 
dentary is toothed from the symphysis to the base of this process. 
The teeth are set in two closely-set rows, like those of the 
maxilla, except that the largest teeth are in tbe outer row, 
whereas in the maxilla the largest belong to the inner row. 

The hyomandibular articulates with the cranium by a single 
head. There is no visible suture between the palatine and tlie 
ectopterygoid ; the entopterygoid extends well forward along tlie 
inner edge of the palatine, almost to the extremity of that bone. 
The entopterygoid is thick in the region of the groove in which 
tbe parasphenoidal peg is received, and this part of the bone bears 
strong, curved, pointed teeth, nearly as large as those on the 
parasphenoid. Smaller teeth occur on the ectopterygo-palatine 
bone, a long outer row (really a double row, like the dentition of 
the maxilla) extending hack almost to the quadrate articulation, 
and a shorter inner row. 

The opercular is reduced in size and lies along the upper two- 
thirds of the preopercular; its width is about two-fifths of its 
height. There is no subopereular. Several hranchiostegal rays 
are missing from the specimen examined: Peters (L c. p, 196) 
puts the number as eleven, and Boulenger (L c. p. 120) as nine, 

Tlie interhyal is large and ossified; there is a small upper 
hypohyal, hut no lower ; tlie nrohyal is very small. Above tlie 
glos8ol)yal cartilage and thebasibranchials* is a large, triangular, 
dentigex\nis bony plate, concave on its upper surface, recalling 
the similarly placed lingual bone of Osteoglosmm^ except that tlie 
width of the hinder part is greater, and that tlie largest teeth 
occur in the median line of the plate. Situated behind this, and 
lying over a tract of cartilage, is a small, circular, dentigerouKS 

No basibranchials are to be seen beneath the dentigerous plate in the 
specimen examined; they may have been removed in the preparation of the 
skull, or possibly their absence is to be explained by the basibranchial cartilages 
failing to ossify. 
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bone. Projectiijg downward from each {??econ(l hypobrancliial is 
jji stout process, similar to that wliich occut's in the waine ])oHition 
in Osteoglossitm and Heterotia, The epijdiaryiigoiil teeth ol: each 
side are disposed in two contiguous patclies. 

The foregoing description of the skull of J^mtodon^ n^ad in 
relation with the sununary of the features of the skull in the 
Osteoglossida?, points unuiistakably towards the exi.st(Mico of a 
close alliance between tlu> Pantodoiitidie and the Ostooglossidie. 
The superficial bones of the skull of Fantodon are not sculptured, 
it is true; aiifl tlie confluence of the right and loft ])reiniixilla3 
is suggestive of tiui Monnyridm rather than of the Osteo- 
gJossidfp: but, taking the ?tkull as a whole, tin' evideucc is fairly 
convincing. 

The nasals are largo and arc incorporated into the craiiimn, 
and although they do not meet in a median suture as ilo the 
nasal bones of the Osteoglossidte, they resemble these in being 
suturally united with the anterior edges of the frontal bones. 
The meeting of the parietal bones in the median line, the small¬ 
ness of the mesethmoid, the failure of the eye-muscle canal to 
open posteriorly, the absence of air-vesicles in the hinder part 
of the cranium, the bounding of the side of the gape by the large 
maxillary bone, and the absence of a surmaxilla, are characters 
common to Fmitodon and the OstcoglossidiC; and—strongest 
evidence of all—the entoptorygoid of Fantodon articulates with 
a lateral peg of the parasphenoid in a manner unknown in any 
fishes but the Osteoglossidse, In the great development of the 
lingual dentition, in the toothing of the parasphenoid and vouun*, 
and in the fusion of the palatine with tlie octopterygoid, Fantodon 
bears a closer resemblance to Osteogloamm and Ampalma tluiii 
does to these; hut in the absence of a subopercrilar, 

and in the want of a roof to the posterior t(uuporal groove, 
Fmtodon departs from OsterMflosHimi ainl Jrapaimff, and 
approaches Meierotis, 

Peters, in the original description of Fantoiou (/. c, p. 200), 
placed the genus in a special subfamily, the Paiitodont(‘S, whitdi 
he intercalated between two other subfamilios, the Ilyodontt^H 
{Hyodon) and the Osteoglossa {Materotis^ Arupamm^ OUeo-- 
glossum)^ tln^ three subfamilies constituting the family Osteo- 
glossidse. Q-unther('Study of Pishes/ 1880, p, 65?!) raised the 
subfamilies of Peters to family rank, making them the Jlyo- 
dontidsB, Pantodontid®, and Osteoglossidm, Bonlenger, in his 
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recent classificatory scliemeof Teleosteaii Hslies (Ann, Mag. Nat* 
Hist. (7) xiii. 1904, p. 164), has placed the Pantodontidse and 
the Osteoglossidte together, but has separated the Hyodontidse 
from them on account of the large size of their supratemporal 
bone. 

Prom a study of the skull of JEEyodon (see Jo urn. Linn. 8oc., 
ZooL XXIX. 1904, pp. 206-210), I am disposed to doubt whether 
any close affinity exists between the Hyodontidse on, the one hand 
and the Paiitodontidse and Osteoglossidse on the other; but the 
results of the present investigation fully justify the action taken 
by the ichthyologists named in closely associating the Panto- 
dontidse with the Osteoglossidse. 

Phractol^mibjjS. 

PlIHACTOLiEMUS AlfSORGri. 

The family Phracfcolsemida? (sole genus ^liractolcBmm) is 
described by Boulenger (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1901, i. pp. 5-7) as 
occupying a position intermediate between the Osteoglossidje and 
the Clupeidse. This is the reason why the consideration of tlie 
skull of Fhractol<smiis is taken here: as will be seen later, the 
skull hears no close resemblance to that of either family. The 
skull examined is that belonging to a skeleton in the British 
Museum marked Fhraetolmmus Ansorgii^ 1901, 1.28.4, Niger 
Delta.’^ Some of the more important characters of the skull 
have already been published by Boulenger in tlie paper above 
cited. 

The cranium is broad, short, and depressed. The frontal 
bones are very large, and in the specimen examined the right one 
overlaps the left. The parietals are small and are widely 
separated by the supraoceipltal, which is broad and short. The 
transverse commissure of the sensory-canal system passes from 
parietal to parietal through tlie supraoccipital bone. Projecting 
from the side of each exoecipital is a large rib which runs outward 
and somewhat downward, and is attached by ligament to the 
pectoral girdle. This cranial rib is in serial order with tlie 
trunk ribs (although there are no ribs on the lirst and second 
vertebrm), and differs from them iu being straighter and shorter. 
There are no Veberian ossicles, and there are no osseous bullae 
for lodgment of caecal diverticula of the swim-bladder. Opening 
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backwards at the hind end of the craniiuii, bciieatli the parietal 
and above and external to the opiotic, is ii shallow depression 
hardly wortliy of the nuine of fossa, aithoujjfli the position of the 
depression is that of the posterior tomporal fossa, 'fhore is ju> 
subtemporal fossa. 

The parasplienoid is Hat and broad, but becomes narrower 
immediately beneath the orbits. It possesses no lattu’al peg for 
articulation with the liyopalatine arcli, and hours no teeth. 
There are no posterior wings to the parasplioiioid, and the eye- 
iiiuscle canal does not open behind. The vomer is an edentulous 
thin plate of bone, square in shape and tilted up in front, and 
movably lunged to the front of the parasi3lienoid. The most 
obvious part of the niesethmoid is a bar of bone with a concave 
anterior edge, set transverselj^ across the anterior ends of tlie 
frontal bones. In addition to this, however, is a stout endosteal 
part which can be seen from the front of the skull only, and 
which extends downward to the posterior end of the vomer. 

The hyopalatine arch articulates witli tlie cranium by a single 
head, and articulates with the prefrontal just lateral of the 
junction of the vomer with the parasphenoid. The palatine 
extends as a thin rod of bone some distance in advance of this. 
The post-temporal is nearly triangular in shape, but with a notch 
in front which separates the cpioLic limb from the supratemporal 
limb. There is no opisthotic limb. The nasal bones are not 
recognisable. Around the eye are five bones—two small riict- 
aiigular supraorbitals, one postorbital of modtu’ale size, 
Huborbital, considerably larger, and iii advance of it and of about 
the same size is another siibox»bital whicli n(‘arly toiujhoK its 
fellow of thc3 opposite side below the exlrtune front of Uu‘ 
head. 

The opercular bone articulates in the usual manner with a 
posterior head of the liyoinandihular, and below it is a Hiih- 
opercular of about one-sixth its size. ^^Iie jiumber of branchio- 
stegal rays is three. The preoporcular is small, bar'cly largiur 
than the subopercular, but its relations arc perfectly normal: 
e> it receives the sensory caniil from Ihe stiuamosal, it is 
attached by fibrous tissue to the outer surface of the hyoman- 
dibular, and its posterior edge overlaps the front of the opopcuhir 
bone. The greater part of the preoporcular is concealed by the 
postorbital bone. 
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The interopercular is remarkably large, of about twice the size 
of the opercular bone; it extends well forward, its pointed 
anterior extremity nearly reaches the front of tlie head, and there 
is a considerable overlapping of the right and left interopercular 
bones beneath the head. Along the upper edge of the inter¬ 
opercular, and concealed by the overlapping low^er erige of the 
suborbital plate, is a branching sensory canal received from the 
lower end of the preopercular. The interopercular is thus here 
performing the function of the missing horizontal limb of the 
preopercular. This is the only instance known to me in wliicb 
the sensory canal passes through the interopercular bone: even 
in Lepidostem^ in which the interopercular is situated at the 
front of the preopercular, the canal does not pass across the 
interval between the preopercular and the back of the mandible 
through the interopercular bone, but through the skiii (see 
Collinge, Proe. Birm. Phil. Soc. viii. 2, 1893, p. 265 and pi. 8). 

Although the mouth-parts are extremely s[)ecialised, the 
bounding of the gape above is effected, as in the less specialised 
fishes generally, by tlie premaxillaries mesially and by the max- 
illaries laterally. The mouth is very remarkable in form, and is 
described by Eoulenger {h c, p. 6) as ‘‘small, proboseidiform, 
capable of being tlirust forward, when at rest folded over and 
received into a depression on the upper surface of the head.’* 
This depression faces upwards, and is bounded in front by the 
anterior suborbitals and behind by the mesethmoid. When 
the mouth is withdrawn, the inaxillse lie against the front of 
the mesethmoid, and rest on the ledge formed by the front of the 
vomer^; but when the mouth is protruded, a large tract of skin 
intervenes between the maxillae and the mesethmoid. 

The mouth-skeleton, when the mouth is extruded, is almost 
detached from the other parts of the skull. It forms a ring of 
bones around the mouth-opening. Each maxilla is slender, 
curved into an irregular semicircle, the lateral (i. e. the morpho¬ 
logically posterior) extremity being expanded and attached by 
fibrous tissue to the outer surface of the upper extremity of the 
dentary. The two maxillae nearly meet in the median, plane of 
the head, and are connected with one another by fibrous tissue. 
The two premaxillss are set immediately in front of the mesial 
ends of the maxillae; they have the form of fiat, triangular plates 
of bone, and, being small, they support only the upper part of the 
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1110 lith-border, leaving the lateral jiarts of the maxilla? to siijiijKni 
the sidoB. Each loandibular ramms coiiHists of a .slc^iuler hori- 
zojiUii part, with a large proccHt* u[)Htini.iliiig i’roiu near the 
syinpliysial eiul, Honiewhat a« iu the case ol (xOiiorhjj[n(‘huii<> but 
more aberrant from the normal proportions. Ilio upyiaudiiig 
partfc} of the two rami together form a isemicirclo as vi(?\vcd 
troin the front, and suijport the lower pai‘1; ol the border o:l the 
gape. At their symphysial ends the rami are loosely united liy 
fibrous tissue, and each hears near its symjihysial cud a stouts 
short, conical tooth. These two arc the only teeth wliich th<‘ 
animal possesses ; it is not clear what purpose they serve, tor 
they Iiave no liiird structuro opposed to them against which they 
might bite. 

The quadrate is thrust forward far in advance of its normal 
position, and the union between the quadrate and maiidiblo is 
eftected in such a manner that the ring of bones sarrounding 
the niouth-dpening is freely movable iu every direction. The 
liypoliyal is large, and single on each side; there is no descending 
process of the second hypobranclual; tlio first basibranchial is 
miossified. 

Even if one dismisses from consideration such aberrant features 
as those of the mouth-bones, the preopcrcular and iuteropercular 
bones, and the suborbital bones, one cannot recognise in the 
skull of '.Bhmetolcemus any characters that might be descifilied as 

Osteoglossid.” On the other hand, one notes that the nasal 
hones are not incorporated into the cranium, the parietal bones 
are separated, the mesetUmoid and siibopereular bones show no 
sign of reduction, there is 310 lateral peg of the parasphouoid for 
articulation with the by 0 palatine arch, there is no lingual nor 
eutopterygpid dentition, the hypohyal is lai'gc, tlusro is iu> 
descending process of the second hypobrauchial, and the brancliio- 
stegal rays are as few as three in number. 

Ooruparisou of the skull of '^hractolwnvm with that of the 
ClupeidcD is equally unproductive of positive results, for Bhnwto- 
ImiuH has no diverticula of the swim-bladder iu its pro-otic and 
squamosal bones, no temporal foramen, no pve-epiotie fossa, no 
auditory fenestra, no fontanelle between the anterior eJicls of 
the frontal bones, no posterior wings to the parasphenoid, no 
posterior opening to the oye-musele canal, and no sunnaxilhe. 

It is to be noted, however, that iu respect of all the characters 
just mentioned, and in the fewness of the branchiostegal rays, in 
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the reduction of the dentition, and in the forward dialocaticai 
of the quadrate, PliractolcBmus resembles Ohanos. In Qlianos the 
relations of the quadrate to the mandibular ramus are normal, 
but in consequence of the modification of the mouth-parts the 
quadrate is so far thrust forward as to have parted from the 
metapterygoid, a most unusual condition. The premaxillaB of 
Chanos are thin scales, like those of Fhractolcemtis ; these alone 
bound the gape above, but if Oliamz were capable of opening its 
mouth as widely as Fhractolcsmus, the hinder parts of the maxilla) 
would bound the sides of the gape. 

The main objections to the association of ^hraetolmmm with 
Qhanos lie in the possession by the latter of a strongly developed 
horizontal limb of the preopercular, a fully roofed posterior 
temporal fossa of large size, backvvardlj directed spines projecting 
from the squamosal, snpraoceipital, and exoccipital bones, an 
ossified first basibranchial, and two hypohyals on each side, and 
in the small size of its vomer. These objections are not insuper¬ 
able, however, and the resemblance between the skulls of Fhrac- 
tolcsmus and Chanos, though possibly due to ‘‘ Convergence,” is 
sufficiently suggestive to warrant the undertaking of a com¬ 
parative study of the other parts of the body of these fishes 
by any one having the necessary time and material at his 
disposal. 


EXPLANATION OE THE PLATES. 
Platb 30. 


Pig. 1. Osteoghsmm Lcichardti. 
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Dorsal view of cranium. 

Side view of orauiuin. 

Hack view of cranium. 

Bight side of skull. 

Hyopalafcin© arch of left side, with opercular 
bones and mandible, mesial aspect. 


Plate 31. 


Fig. 


6. Hekrotis oiilotiom. 
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Dorsal view of cranium. 

Side view of cranium. 

Hack view of cranium. 

Right side of skull. 

Hyopalatine arch of left side, with opercular 
bones and mandible, mesial aspect. 

Occipital half-vertebra, posterior view. 
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Platjb 32. 

P'ig. 12. Ampaimu gUjas, ‘Dorsal view of cranium, 

^ „ „ Side view of cranium. 

^ », ,1 Back view of cranium. ^ 

,, „ Bight side of skull. 

ll>- M „ Hyopalatine avcli of loft side, with preopercular 

bone and mandible, mesial aspect. 
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Experimental Studies on Heredity in Eabbits. (Assisted by tbe 
Elizabeth Thompson Science Euud.) By 0. 0. Htjkst, 
F.L.S. 

[Read 15th December, 1904.] 

The following experiments were designed in 1902 with the object 
of determining whether the Mendelian principles of heredity 
were applicable to animals as well as plants. For that purpose 
the domestic Eabbit seemed to be a likely subject, as many of 
the fancy races were well known to possess distinct structural 
and colour characters which constantly bred true. 

At first, in order to make the experiments as simple as possible, 
tw’o races only were stlected for crossing, "White Angora and 
Belgian Hare. The former is an albino race with piuk eyes, 
swaying habit, and a long Angora coat of fine texture; while the 
latter is a normal race with pigmented skin, dark eyes, and short 
yellow-grey fur of coarser texture. An inbred pair of each race 
was crossed reciprocally, and the hybrids of the first generation 
were all normal individuals with pigmented skin, dark eyes, short 
fur, and grey coat like that of the common wild rabbit. Tiiose 
by the albino buck were all self-coloured, while those from the 
albino doe were, with one exception, more or less marked with 
white on the fore extremities. These grey hybrids bred together 
produced 14 distinct types in the second generation, viz.:— 

Short, normal*, grey, self-coloured. 

Short, normal, gi'ey, marked. 

Short, normal, grey, Dutch-marked. 

Short, normal, black, self-coloured. 

Short, normal, black, marked. 

Short, normal, black, Dutcii-marked. 

Short, albino t, white. 

Angora, norma], grey, self-coloured. 

Angora, normal, grey, marked. 

Angora, normal, grey, Dutch-marked. 

Angora, normal, black, self-colonred. 

Angora, normal, black, marked. 

Angora, normal, black, Dutch-marked. 

Angora, albino, white. 

* Pigmented, with normal demeanour (see p. 292). 

t TJnpigmented, with swaying habit (see p. 292). 
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All the Bormais luul dark eyet and albinos pink oyos 
(Several types appearc'd in Ihe same liller, and each individual 
hybrid produced nil llie types. 

This epidemic oi' Ajinntiuu in the .second E^eneriition ol hybrids 
has b(‘en ihe eoinnion experience ol* experimenters boili in atunwLs 
and plants, and bolbie iln* Mendelian principles became known 
Tomained priiciically uue.\phiin(*d, lly ihi» aul of ilie Mendidiaii 
principles weave able t.o see at once that there are at least t pairs 
otMistiuet ebaradcr^. concerned in the offspring of tlu^ si'cond 
generation, cadi pair being Uilieriled indepemlenily of ihe oiliers, 
viz.:—lShort and Angora coat, nonmiliiy and albinism, gie\ and 
black coat, solf-colonrcd and marked coat. 

in order to simplity such a coniplicatcil problmn, each of these 
4 pairs ol* characters will be dealt witii .singly, and ihe olVspring 
ot each individual detailed separately. To faciliiato this, (‘ueh 
iiidnidiial was numbered as soon as ii was used at the stud, 
which nuiubor is reserved solely for that individual throughout 
Us hlb. 

The 4 individuals used at tlio outset wore as follows :-“No. 1 
doo and No, 4 buck were pure bred JJelgiau Haros raisi^d out of 
the same iiiler. No. 2 buck and No. 3 doe w'ero pure-bred 
‘White Angoras, both by the same buck but out- of dilloroui 
does. 

l'*liese ji individuals were obtained iVoui local faiiciors, W’hosi' 
pure and constant strains had been under observation for several 
years, so that no cxtcnsivi' tests of their purity and constancy 
wore deemed necessary. For the purpose', however, of sceiiring 
young stock for further experlmouis, d< littery containing 2H 
iiidivuluals, were raised from the pair of iJclgians and ilii' pair 
of Angoras; all ol these bred true to their parents in all thi* 
characters with which wo arc concerned. 

(1) HiroHT AND Anuoiu Oom'. 

The coat ot' the “ Belgian ILaro ’’ rabbit, in common with that 
of the wild rabbit and most of the domesticutod races, is inadt* 
up of slmrt coarse fur, the longest Inurs of which seldom exceed 
one inch. 

The coat of the Angora race consists of long, lino wool, the 
longest hairs of which often exceed six inches. 

The two kinds of coat are uamistakablo, not only in the 
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extreme difference in their length, hut also in their texture. 
The Angora coat is finer and softer in texture than the short 
coat, and, unless constantly combed out, quickly becomes matted 
aud woolly, unlike the short fur, which lies hack quite flat. 

As already noted, both kinds of coat breed true when mated 
with their own kind. 


(a) First Gen&ration (F^). 

jSo. 1 doe with short coat mated with iS^o. 2 buck with Aimora 
coat produced 26 hybrids with short coats. 

The reverse cross, No. fS doe with Angora coat mated witli 
No, 4 buck with short coat, produced 16 hybrids with short coats. 
Ill general appearance the hybrid short coats were indistinguish¬ 
able from the imre short coat, the influence of the Angora 
character not being apparent. A careful examination, however, 
revealed what appeared to be faint traces of the Angora infiueuce 
in both length and texture. The hairs of the hybrid coat were 
slightly longer, seemed softer to the touch, and were apparently 
more densely distributed than in the pure short coat. At the 
same time it must bo admitted that these apparent traces of 
the Angora influence were so small, that had one not known the 
Angora parentage it would never have been suspected. In Men- 
delian terms, therefore, short coat may be said to be dominant 
over Angora coat, which is recessive. 

Further experiments recently carried out show that the short 
coat of other races, as well as the Belgian Hare, is similarly 
dominant over the Angora coat. Altogether, 87 hybrids liave 
been raised by crossing shorts with Angoras, aud all have short 
co«ats, no matter ^Yhet]ie^ the Augora was used as the male or 
female parent. It appears, therefore, that in these cases the 
phenomenon of dominance is peculiar to the character itself, 
and is not in any way influenced by change of sox, change of 
individual, or change of i*ace. 

The following table gives the results of the individual matings. 
S pure short coat, A = pure Augora coat, aud the numbers 
attached to these letters refer to the individual animals used. To 
save repetition, it may be noted that the doe is placed first 
throughout the matings: o, pr., S1 x A 2 is No. 1 doe with short 
coat mated with No, 2 buck with Augora coat; Nos. 1, 4,13, and 
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25 are Belgian Hares, Ho. 47 is a Silver Fawn, Nos. 51 and 52 
are Butch, Ho. 61 is a Himalayan, and Hos. 2, 3, 23, Jinfl p 50 are 
Angoras, 

Tablk 1. 

Shorts X Angoras (h\), 


Matiriffs, 

Short. 

Av(jor 

SI X A 2 . 

. 20 

{) 

A3 X S 4 . 

. 16 

0 

A3 X S ol . 

. 8 

0 

S 13 X A 2 . 

. 4 

0 

A 23 X S 25 . 

. 13 

0 

A 23 X S 01. 


0 

A 50 X S 47 . 

. 8 

0 

a 52 X A 2 . 

. 5 

0 


Total . S7 0 


(b) Second Generation (Fa). 

The short-coated hybrids of the first generation bred together 
produced a mixture of shorts and Angoras in Mcndelian. 
proportions. 7 short-coated hybrids bred together produced 
171 young, of which 70 were reared to the age of two months or 
more, when the nature of the coat became evident; of these, 53 
had short coats and 17 were Angoras. 

The Menclelian expectation for 68 young is 51 shorts and 
17 Angoras. 

The Angora coats of the second generation were indis¬ 
tinguishable from those of pure-brcd AngoruKS of the same !ig(\ 
The short coats of the second generation wore similar in 
appearance to those of the pure and hybrid sliorts, 
jEach individual hybrid of the first gimeration that was ttssied 
produced both kinds of coat, usually in the Haiue litter. 

The individual results were as follows'Ho. 5 gave G shorts 
and 8 Angoras ; Ho. 7, 8 S and 3 A; Ho. 8,2 S ami 2 A ; No. f), 
24 Sand 5 A; Ho. 10,37 S and 11 A; No. 11,18 S and 4 A; 
No, 12,16 S and 6 A. 

The following table gives the individual matings with the 
details of each litter. H = hybrid of the first generation bred 
from S X A. 
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Table 3. 


Hybrid Shorts bred together (F^). 


Matings, 

Short. 

Angora. 

115 X If 12 .. 

. 5 

2 

H5 X 1130 .. 

. 1 

1 

II 7 X li 10 .. 

*> 

1 

H 7 X H 10 ,. 

o 

1 

H 7 X II10 .. 

. 4 

1 

H S X H 10 .. 

. ] 

1 

H 8 X ri 10 .. 

. 1 

1 

H 9 X II10 .. 


I 

H9 X HIO .. 


9 

H 9 X H 10 .. 

•j 

1 

H 9 X H 10 .. 

. 4 

0 

H 9 X H 10 ,. 


1 

H 11 X H 12 .. 


2 

II11 X H 12 .. 

.. 6 

2 

H 12 X H 10 .. 

.. 2 

0 

Total 


17 

The short-coated hybrids of the first geiienitioii luated back 

with the original Angoras produced a mixture 

of shorts and 

Angoras in Mendeliaii 

proportions. 5 shoit-coated hybrids 

mated with Angoras produced 54* young, of which 38 were reared; 

of thesoj 20 had short coats similar in appearance to those of the 

pure and hybrid shorts, while 18 were Angoras indistinguishable 

from the pure Angoras 

. The Mendelian expectation for this 

mating is 19 shorts and 19 Angoras. 


Curiously enough, in 

the first litter H 8 x A 2 produced 

5 young, all Angoras^ 

while in the second litter there were 

3 shorts and 3 Angoras, as expected. The following table 

gives the numbers obtained in each litter from the individual 

matings:— 




Table 3. 


Hybrid Shorts x Angoras (F). 


Matingfi. 

Short. 

Angora^ 

H 6 X A 2 ... 

. 3 

2 

H6 X A2 ... 


2 

H 7 X A 2 ... 

. 4 

3 

H8 X A2 ... 

. 0 

5 

H8 X A2 ... 


o 

A 3 X H 30 ... 

o 

3 

A3 X H12 ... 

9 . 

0 


Total 


20 


18 
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2 sliort-coated hybrids of the first generation mated back with 
the original short produced 20 yotnig, of which 17 ■were reared. 
All had short coats similar in appearance to the pure and hybrid 
shorts, in accordance with the Mendeliiiii expectation. 

The matings were as follows:—S 1 x H 12 gave 11 shorts in 
two litters, and S 1 X H 10 gave 6 shorts in oiu) litter. 


(c) Third Generation (F^). 

The Angoras of the second generation extracted from, the 
hybrid shorts of the first generation bred quite true when mated 
t( 3 gether and with pure-bred Angoras. 

9 extracted Angoras mated together and with Angoras 
produced 41 Angora young, all indistinguishable from pure¬ 
bred Angoras, in accordance with the Mendeliau expectation. 
26 of these were raised from the extracted Angoras bred 
together. 

The individual matings were as follows. E A =« Extracted 
Angora. Nos. 26, 33, 37, 53, and 54 were extracted from 
IT X H, while Nos. 16, 20, 41, and 4*2 were extracted from 
11 X A. 

Table 4, 

Extracted Angoras X Angoras (Pj). 

Matinys, JSIiort. Angora, 

PAl6xA2 . 0 5 

EA20XA2 .. 0 4 

EA33XA24 .. 0 6 

EA^]3xEA37. 0 7 

EA42XEA26. 0 6 

E A 53 X i: A 37 ... 0 7 

EA54XEA4I . 0 6 

Total . 0 41 

The extracted Angoras, like the pure-bred Angoras, proved to 
be recessive to pure shorts. 4 extracted Angoras mated with 
3 pure and 1 extracted short produced 27 short-coated young, 
similar in appearance to the pure and hybrid shorts. 

The matings were, as follow^s (E IS *= Extracted pure 
Short):— 
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Table 5. 

Extracted Angoras x Part‘ 81ioi*ts 


Matinffs. IShort, 

K A 15 X S 25 0 

E A 15 X S 51 K 

E A 16 X S 01 r 

E8 04 X EA37. (> 


Total 


(P.)- 

AnyoriL 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The extracted Angoras, like the pure-bred Angoras, gave a 
■mixture of shorts and Angoras when mated witli hybrid shorts, 
o extracted Angoras mated witb 3 hybrid shorts produced 28 
young, of which 17 had short coats and 11 Angoras. The Men- 
delian expectation is 14 shorts and 14 Angoras. 

It will be observed that there is here a slight excess of shorts, 
which appears to be due to E H 28 giving 12 shorts and 6 
Angoras instead of the expected 9 of each. The matings were 
as follows :— 

Table 6. 

Extracted Angoras x Hybrid Shorts (Ea)* 

Short. 

E A 15 X ir 12 2 

EA15X.EH28 . 6 

K A 16 X E 11 28 . 4 

EA1GxE1I28 . I 

E A 20 X E H 28 . 2 

EA3;)xEII28 . 2 

E Tl 31 X E A 26 . 3 

Total . 17 


Aji^ura, 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

*> 

o 

11 


Eroni the above experiments with 10 Angoras, extracted from 
hy brid shorts, it is clear that the extracted Angoras are not only 
indistinguishable in appearance from pure-bred Angoras, but in 
their breeding they behave exactly as do the pure-bred Angoras, 
viz.:—(1) Tliey breed true with one another; (2) they are 
recessive to pure shorts; (3) they give mixed ofepring when 
mated with hybrid shorts. 

These facts are all in accordance with the Mendelian conception 
of gametic purity, and there seems to be no doubt that, not¬ 
withstanding their hybrid origin, these extracted Angoras are 
LINN. .TOLUN.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXIX. 20 
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pure Angoras, giving off gametes canying the Angora factor 
simply, with no trace of the short-coat factor carried (in Ihe case 
of 5 of them) by both their parents and one-half of their an¬ 
cestors for several generations and probably many more. 

The short-coated individuals of tlie second generation tested 
with Angoras and hybrids proved to be of two kinds, pure shorts 
and hybrid shorts, tlie former producing all shorts and tlie latter 
a mixture of shorts and Angoras. 

Out of 16 individuals tested, 5 were extracted from hybrids of 
the first generation mated back with the original Angoras 
(H X A), and these all proved to be hybrids in accordance with 
the Meudelian expectation. 

One individual was extracted from a hybrid of the first gene¬ 
ration mated back with one of the original shorts (H x S), and 
this proved to be a hybrid, the Mendelian expectation for 2 such 
individuals being 1 pure and 1 hybrid. 

The remaining 10 individuals were extracted from hybrids of 
the first generation bred together (II x H), and of these 4 proved 
to be pure and 6 were hybrids; the Mendelian expectation for 
12 such individuals being 4 pure and 8 hybrids. 

The 4 pure extracted shorts mated with 3 Angoras and 4 
hybrids produced 51 short-coated young, similar in appearance 
to the pure and hybrid shorts. The matings were as follows:— 


Table 7. 


Extracted Shorts 

E S 30 X il 10 . 
E S 30 X H 10 . 
E S 33 X A 2 . 

E S ;32 X JI12 . 
ES32X1110 . 
ES34 X EA37. 
ES34 X EH 14. 
E S 3(5 X E H 38. 
E S 36* X 1110 . 
E S 36 X E A 26 . 


Total 


X Angoras and Hybrids (E^). 

BhoH. A')u/ora. 


5 

7 

5 

4 


0 

5 

<•) 

5 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


51 0 


The extracted hybrid shorts mated together and also isith 
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Angoras in each case produced a mixture of shorts and Angoras 
in Mendelian proportions. 10 extracted hybrids mated togetlier 
and with 2 hybrids of the first generation produced 41 young, of 
which 31 had short coats and 10 were Angoras ; the Mendelian 
expectation for 40 young is 30 shorts and 10 Angoras. Tlie 
matings were as follows:— 


Tabde 8. 


Extracted Hybrids X Hybrids (F,,). 


Platings. Short. 

EH 18 X EH 14 . 2 

E H 21 X E H 14 . 5 

E H 21 X E H 38 . 5 

E H 29 X H 10 3 

E H 29 X E H 27 . 3 

E H 31 X H 12 4 


E H 35 X E H 28 


E H 3o X E H 28 . 2 

E H 45 X E H 28 . 4 


Angora, 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Total 


31 10 


7 extracted hybrids mated with 8 Angoras produced 50 young, 
of which 27 had short coats and 23 were Angoras; the Men¬ 
delian expectation is 25 shorts and 25 Angoras, The matings 
were as follows:— 

Tabde 9. 


Extracted Hybrids x Angoras (Fg). 


Matings, Short. 

E H 17 X A 2 2 

EH38XA2 . 2 

EH19XA2 . 1 

E H 21 X A 2 2 

A 23 X EII 28 2 

EAloxEH28 . 3 

EA16X Eli 28 . 1 

EA16XEH28 . 4 

EA20XEH28 . 2 

EH31XEA26 . 3 

EA33XEH28 . 2 

EH44XA24 . 3 


Angora. 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 
1 

4 


Total 


27 23 


90’iJ 
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Prom the above results it would appear that the unit characters, 
short and Angora coat, in their heredity follow the Meudclian 
type Fisim as regards doininimce, segregation, and gametic 
purity. 

(2) Nobmalitt and Albinism. 

The normal Belgian rabbit has a pigmented skin, coloured 
coat, dark eyes, and normal demeanour, while the albino Angora 
has a clear skin devoid of pigment, white coat, pink eyes, and a 
curious habit of swaying the head from side to side whenever the 
body is at rest. So far as these experiments go, all these 
apparently different characters of the albino are correlated and 
inherited as a single character or unit, which may he simply 
called albinism as opposed to normality. 

In describing these experiments, therefore, it will be under¬ 
stood that the term normal includes a pigmented skin, coloured 
coat, dark eyes, and normal demeanour, while the term albino 
comprises a clear skin, white coat, pink eyes, and the swaying 
habit. As already noted, both the normal Belgians and the 
albino Angoras breed true when mated with their own kind. 

(a) Mrsi Generation (PJ. 

3^0.1 normal doe mated with Fo. 2 albino buck produced 26 
normal hybrids. The reverse cross, No. 3 albino doe mated with 
No, 4 normal buck, produced 16 normal hybrids. The 26 normal 
hybrids o£ the first cross did not show the slightest trace of the 
albino parentage in any respect. The 16 normal hybrids of the 
reverse cross (with one exception) had a few white markings on 
the fore extremities, but, as will be seen later, these do not seem 
to be connected with simple albinism at all, but rather with tlie 
Dutch markings latent in the albino (see under Sect. 4, p. 314). 
In Mendelian terms, therefore, normality may be said to b(j 
dominant over albinism, which is recessive. 

Purther experiments recently carried out show that the normal 
character of other races, as well as the Belgian is similarly 
dominant over albinism. Altogether 94 hybrids have been raised 
by crossing normal and albino individuals and all have proved 
to be normal hybrids, whether the albino was used as the male 
or the female parent. It appears that in these cases also the 
phenomenon of dominance is peculiar to the character itself, 
and is not influenced by change of sex, individuals, or race. The 
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individual matings were 

as follows. N = normal, 

A = Albino. 

No. 47 is a Silver Fawn 

; Nos. 61 and 52 are Dutch; Nos. 1, 

4,13, and 25 are Belgians ; and Nos- 2, 3, 6, 23, 

and 50 are 

Angoras. 




Table 10. 


Normal x Albino (P^). 


Matinys. 

N'ormaL 

Albino. 

N 1 X A 2 .. 

. 26 

0 

A 3 X N 4 . . 

. 16 

0 

A3 xN5l .. 

.. 11 

0 

A 6 X N 4 

. 8 

0 

jsr 13 X A 2 .. 

. 4 

0 

A 23 x N 25 .. 

. 16 

0 

A 60x^47 .. 

. 8 

0 

N 52 X A 2 .. 

. 5 

0 

Total 

.. 04 

0 


(b) Second Q-eneraiion (F^). 

The normal hybrids of the first generation bred together pro¬ 
duced a mixture of normals and albiims in Mendelian proportions. 
7 normal hybrids bred together produced 171 young, of which 132 
were normal and 39 were albinos. The Mendelian expectation 
for 172 young is 129 normals and 43 albinos. 

Each individual hybrid that was tested produced both normals 
and albinos, usually in the same litter. The individual results 
were as follows:—No. 5 gave 13 normals and 4 albinos ; No. 7, 
22 N and 9 A; No. 8, 28 N and 4 A; No. 9, 43 N and 14 A; 
No. 10, 92 N and 24 A; No. 11, 26 N and 8 A and No. 12, 
40 N and 15 A. 

It will be observed that No. 8 gives a decided 'deficiency of 
albinos, while, as will be seen later, the same individual in a 
previous litter gave an unexpected excess of albinos when mated 
with an albino. 

The albinos of the second generation extracted from the normal 
hybrids of the first generation had apparently the same albinic 
characters as the original albino grand-parents, viz., a clear skin 
devoid of pigment, pure white coat, pink eyes, and the swaying 
habit. 

The normals of the second generation had apparently the same 
normal characters as the original normal grand-parents and the 
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normal parents, yiz., a pigmented sldn, coloured coat, dark eyes, 
and normal demeanour. The majority were self-coloured like 
the original normals, while some were slightly marked with white 
on the fore extremities, and a few were marked like the pure 
Dutch rabbit. As will be seen later, these Dutch markijigs are 
appai’enfcly not connected with simple albinism (see under 
Sect. 4, p. 314). 

The following table gives the individual matings with the 
details of each litter:— 


T.VBLE 11. 

Hybrid Normals bred together (E^). 


Matings. 

Normal 

Albino. 

H 5 X H 12 . 

. 6 

3 

Ho X H 10 . 

.. 7 

1 

H7 XHIO . 

. 4 

4 

H7 xHlO . 

. 3 

1 

H 7 X H 10 . 

. 7 

2 

H7 xH12 . 


2 

H8 xHlO . 

. 8 

1 

H 8 x H 10 . 

. 8 

1 

H8 xHlO . 


1 

H 8 X H 10 . 


1 ' 

H9 XHlO . 


0 

H 9 X H 10 . 

. 5 

•2 

H 9 X H 10 . 

. G 

2 

II 9 X H 10 . 

.. 7 

1 

H 9 X H 10 . 

. 7 

2 

H 9 X H 10 . 


3 

H 9 X H 12 . 

. 6 

4 

H 11 X H 12 . 

. 6 

2 

H 11 X 1112 .. 


1 

H 11 X H 12 . 

. 7 

3 

II11 X H 10 . 


2 

Total . 


39 


The normal hybrids of the first generation bred back with the 
original albinos produced a mixture of normals and albinos in 
Mendelian proportions. 

5 normal hybrids mated with 2 albinos produced 54 young, 
of \^hieh 25 were normals and 29 were albinos. The Mendelian 
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expectation is 27 normals and 27 albinos. Eacli hybrid tested 
produced both kinds, usually in the same litter, but, curiously 
enough, H 8 x A 2 gave in the first litter 5 young all albinos^ 
while in the second litter there were 6 normals and 2 albinos, 
instead o£ the expected 4 of each. It will be noted that H S 
was the individual which gave a deficiency of albinos in the 
4 succeeding litters when mated with H 10. The individual 
matings were as follows :— 


Table 12. 


Hybrid Normals x Albinos (F^). 


Matings, 

H o X A 2 
II 5 X A 2 
H 5 X A 2 
II 7 X A 2 
TI 8 X A 2 
II 8 X A 2 
A 3 X H 10 
A3 X H 10 
A 3 X H 12 


formal. 

2 

4 

3 

3 
0 
0 

4 

, 2 
. 1 


Albino^ 

2 

1 

4 

4 

5 
2 
2 
5 
4 


Total 


2o 


29 


2 normal hybrids of the first generation mated with one of the 
original normals produced 20 young, all normals. The matings 
w’ere N 1 x H 12, producing 11 young in 2 litters, and 
N 1 X H 10, producing 9 young in 1 litter. The Mendelian 
expectation is, of course, all normals. 


(c) Third Generation (Fg). 

The albinos of the second generation extracted from the hybrid 
normals of the first generation bred true when mated with one 
another and with other albinos, in accordance with the Mendelian 
expectation, 4 extracted albinos mated together and with 2 other 
albinos produced 21 young, all of which were albinos. The 
matings were as follows:— 
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Table 13. 

Extracted Albinos X Albinos (EJ. 

NomwL AlbimK 

E A 16 X A 2 . 0 5 

EA16 X AOI . 0 7 

EA34xEA14. 0 /) 

E A 47) X A 01 . 0 4 

Total . 0 


The extracted albinos, like the pure-bred albinos, proved to be 
recessive to pure normals. 

6 extracted albinos mated with 3 pure and 3 extracted normals 
produced 62 young, all of which were normals, in accordance with 
the Mendelian expectation. 

The individual matings were as follows (E IT=Extracted pure 
normal):— 

Table 14. 

Extracted Albinos x Pure Normals (Pg). 


Matings. Nonnah Albtm. 

E A 15 X N 25 0 0 

EA16XE1T28. 4 0 

E A15 X N 51 8 0 

EA16XEN28.. (i 0 

EA10XEN28. 0 0 

E A 34 X N 49 8 0 

EA39XN51 . 2 0 

EA39XN51 . 0 0 

EN43XEA14. 7 0 

EN44XEA14. 4 0 

EA46XEN28. 5 0 

Total . 02 0 


The extracted albinos, like the pure-bred albinos, gave a 
mixture of normals and albinos in Mendelian proportions when 
mated with hybrid normals. 5 extracted albinos mated with 
6 hybrid normals produced 47 young, of which 23 were normals 
and 24 were albinos. The Mendelian expectation for 48 young 
is 24 normals and 24 albinos. 

The matings were as follows (EH«Extracted hybrid):— 
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Table 15. 

Extracted Albinos X Hybrid Normals (E,). 



Nonnal. 

Albino. 

E A 15 X n l:i . 

. 4 


EII18 X E A 14. 

. 4 

2 

EH19 X E AU. 

. 1 

4 

EH 19 X EA14. 

2 

4 

EH21 X E A38. 

. 5 

2 

EH 21 X EA 14. 

....... <■* 

4 

E A 34 X EH .37. 

2 

4 

EA30 X EH 41. 

2 

1 

Total. 

. 23 

24 


From the above experiments witb albinos of the second gene¬ 
ration extracted from the normal hybrids of the first generation 
it is clear that not only are the extracted albinos indistinguishable 
in their albinism from the pure-bred albinos, but in their breeding 
they behave precisely as do the pure-bred albinos, viz.:—(1) They 
breed true with one another; (2) they are recessive to pure 
normals ; (3) they give mixed offspring when mated with hybrid 
normals. These facts are all in accordance with the Mendeiiaii 
conception of gametic purity; and there seems to be no doubt that, 
notwithstanding their hybrid origin, these extracted albinos are- 
pure albinos. 

The normal individuals of the second generation, tested with 
albinos and hybrids, proved to be of two kinds, pure and hybrid ; 
the former producing all normals, and the latter a mixture of 
normals and albinos. Out of 21 individuals tested, 7 werti 
extracted from hybrids of the first generation mated back with 
the original albinos (H x A), and these all proved to be hybrids 
in accordance with the Meudelian expectation. 2 individuals 
were extracted from 2 hybrids of the first generation mated back 
with the original normal (HxN), and these have so far proved 
to be pure normals; the Mendelian expectation for 2 such indi¬ 
viduals is 1 pure and 1 hybrid. The remaining 13 individuals 
were extracted from hybrids of the first generation bred together 
(H X H), and of these 4 proved to be pure normals and 9 were 
hybrid normals; the Mendelian expectation for 12 such individuals 
is 4 pure and 8 hybrids. 

The 6 pure extracted normals mated with 4 albinos and 8 hybrids 
produced 83 young, all normals in ajccordance with the Mendelian 
expectation. The individual matings were as follows :— 
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Table 16. 


Extracted U^^ormals X Albinos and Hybrids (E.,). 


Matinf/H. 

Nnrmal. 

..'1 ihino. 

117 X EN 2H. 


0 

A 23 X EN2S. 

. 0 

0 

EN32XA2 


0 

EN<14xA24 . 


0 

ElliO X EN^'8. 

. 0 

0 

ENSOxlliO . 


0 

EN30XII10 . 

. 7 

0 

EN32xH12 . 


0 

EN .32x11 10 . 

. 5 

0 

E N 32 X 11 10 . 

. 0 

0 

EH 33 X EN28. 

. 0 

0 

EN35 X EH 20. 

. i\ 

0 

EH 30 xfEN28. 


0 

EN43 X EA14.. 


0 

Total . 

. 83 

0 


The extracted hybrid normals mated together, and also with 
albinos, in each case produced a mixture of normals and albinos 
in Meudelian proportions. 10 extracted hybrids mated together 
and with 2 hybrids of the first generation produced 55 young, 
of which 38 were normals and 17 were albinos; the Mendelian 
expectation for 56 young is 42 normals and 14 albinos. The 
excess of albinos appears to be due to the peculiarity of EH 26, 
which gave 11 normals and 0 albinos instead of the expected 15 
and 5. The individual matings were as follows:— 

Table 17. 

Extracted Hybrids x Hybrids (E.,). 

EHSOXHIO . r> 

En29xEH27. 5 

EH 31 xH 12 . 3 

EH31XEH20. 3 

EH 36 xH 10 .. 4 

EH36XEI126. 4 

EH42X EH 26. 4 

EIloS X EH37.. 6 

EH54 X EK41 .. 4 

3S 


Aihino, 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 
2 
1 
2 

17 


Total 
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S extracted hybrids mated witb 5 albinos produced 89 young, 
of which 44 were normals and 45 were albinos ; the Mendelian 
expectation for 90 young is 45 normals and 45 albinos. The 
indiyidual matings were as follows:— 

Table 18. 


Extracted Hybrids X Albinos (F^). 


Matings* 

Normal* 

Albino* 

EH17 X A2 . 


1 

E H 17 X A 2 . 

... 5 

3 

E H 18 X A 2 . 

. 2 

3 

JE H 18 X A . 

2 

3 

E H 18 X A 2 . 

....... 1 

3 

EH 18 X EA U. 

. 4 

2 

E H 18 X A 2 . 

. 4 

1 

E H 19 X A 2 . 

2 

3 

E H 19 X E A 14. 

. 1 

4 

Eli 19 X EA 14. 

2 

4 

E H 20 X A 2 . 

... 3 

1 

EII 21 X A 2 . 

. 4 

0 

E H 21 X A 2 . 

.. 2 

3 

E H 21 X E A 14. 

. 3 

4 

E H 8.3 X A 24 . 

. 3 

5 

E A 34 X E H 37. 

2 

4 

E A 89 X E H 41. 

. 2 

1 

Total . 

. 44 

45 


Prom the above results it would appear that the unit characters 
normality and albinism in their heredity also follow the Mendelian 
type as regards dominance, segregation, and gametic 

purity. 


(3) Coat Coloite. 

The grey coat of the common wild rabbit is made up for the 
most part of yellow hairs based and tipped with black. The 
extent of the coloured portions is somewhat variable in individual 
hairs; generally, howevei', the black basal portion is more ex¬ 
tensive than the yellow middle portion, while the black apical tip 
is less. In these parti-coloured hairs both the yellow and black 
pigments occur in dilferent dilations. Thus, in the patch of short 
£ulfy hairs behind the ears the yellow portion of each hair is a 
bright tan-yellow; while along the back, towards the tail and 
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down the ilanks on each side, the yellow becomes more diluted, 
passing from tiiu tlirougli fawn, huff, and cream to white under 
the tail and belly, where the yellow pigment is not evident. In 
the same way the black portions of the liairs, both basal and 
apical, become diluted, passhig from dense black tlirougli bluc- 
black, slate-grey, and grey-white to w'hite. 

This dilution of the black pigment is especially noteworthy iu 
the roots of the hairs, giving the impression of a blue-black 
ground-colour close to the skin, when the hairs are blown aside. 
A certain amount of chocolate or brown pigment appears to be 
always associated with the black. 

Amongst the parti-coloured yellow and black hairs which go to 
form the grey coat there are a few long black hairs scattered more 
or less regularly, especially along the back and loins and on the 
ears and forehead. These long black hairs give a wavy appear¬ 
ance to the coat, known to fanciers" as ticking’^; they are more or 
less shaded with brown, have blue-black roots, and do not usually 
appear until about the age of two months. 

The above observations show that the liairs which make up the 
grey coat of the wild rabbit contain at least two distinct pigments— 
yellow and black, with their dilations j and most probably a third, 
brown or chocolate, which is more or less evident in close associa¬ 
tion with the black pigment- (fif, Mr. Bateson’s, Miss Durham’s, 
and Dr. Allen’s observations on similar pigments in Mice: Bateson, 
1903; Allen, 1904.) 

The yellow-grey coat of the Belgian rabbit used in these experi¬ 
ments contains the same pigments, and is in all respects similar 
in nature to that of the wild grey, except that it contains a larger 
proportion of yellow pigment and less black in the individual 
parti-coloured baii*s in all parts of the coat. This increase of 
yellow and rednetion of black appears to affect the basal part 
of the hairs more than the tips. 

Durther, the bright tan-yellow', which is usually confiued to 
the space behind the ears in the wild gx*ey, is extended to the 
chest and flanks in the yellow-grey, though this also shades off, 
downward and backward, through imn, buff, and cream, to white, 
as in the wild grey. The creamy-white hairs borne underneath 
in the wild grey have blue-black roots, giving them a grey-white 
appearance j while those of the yellow-grey in the same place have 
apparently no trace of the diluted black pigment, being almost 
pure w^bite. The long black hairs also appear to he less in number 
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in the yellow-grey than in the wild grey, and do not extend so far 
•down the hanks. In all respects, therefore, the yellow-grey has 
more yellow and less black pigment than the wild grey. 

The yellow-grey type breeds perfectly true to the above colour- 
details, and can always be distinguished from the wild grey. 

The coat of the albino Angora is of course pure white, with no 
trace of any kind of pigment. 

(a) Mrst Generation (Pj). 

The yellow-grey Belgians crossed with the white Angoras 
gave hybrids all of which had wild-grey coats, no matter which 
way the cross was made. 

No. 1 yellow-grey doe mated with No. 2 W'hite buck produced 
26 young with coats indistinguishable from those of the wild grey. 
In the reverse cross, No. 3 white doe mated with No. 4 yellow- 
grey buck, gave 16 young, all with wild-grey coats. One indi¬ 
vidual (No. 7) from the latter mating had, when young, rather 
more yellow on the chest and flanks than the others ; but after 
the second moult it became almost wild grey, like the rest. 
Further experiments recently carried out have given similar 
results; altogether 70 individuals have been raised by mating 
yellow-grey with white, and all have wild-grey coats. The 
following table gives the results of the individual matings 
(Y0:= yellow-grey, W=white):— 

Tabde 19. 

Yellow-grey x White (Fj). 


Matiiif/s. 

Wild (Tivey, 

Y G 1 X W 2 . 

26 

W 3 X Y G 4 . 

...... 16 

W (5 X Y G 4 . 

. 8 

y G 13 X W 2 . 

. 4 

AV 2:i X Y G 25. 


Total .. 

. 

. 70 


(b) Second Generaiion (F,). 

The greys of the first generation bred together, with one 
exception, proved to be hybrid greys containing recessive black, 
giving a mixture of greys and blacks, the exception giving all 
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greys. 7 gruys of tlie first geDeration were tested together, and 
of these 6 proved to be hybrids, giving both grey and black 
young, usually in the same litter: the remaining one has so far 
given no blachs, and presumably is a pure grey. 

The pure grey doe (No. 7) mated with 2 hybrid greys con¬ 
taining latent black (Nos. 10 and 12) produced 22 grey young. 

The 6 hybrid greys mated together produced 110 coloured 
young, of wdiich S5 were greys and 25 were blacks. 

The individual results were as follows:—No. 5 gave 8 greys 
and 5 blacks ; No. 8, 22 G- and 6 B; No. 9, 33 G and 10 B; 
No. 10, 59 G and 19 B; No. 11, 22 G and 4i B; and No. 12, 
26 G and 6 B. 

All the 7 individuals gave white as well as coloured offspring; 
but these have already been dealt with under albinism (Sect. 2, 
p. 294). 

The following table gives the individual matings, with the 
numbers of greys and blacks in each litter;— 


Tadle 20. 


Hybrid Greys bred together (FJ. 


Matings. 
H 6 X II12 
H 5 X H 10 
H 8 X H 10 
H 8 X H 10 
H 8 X H 10 
H 8 X II10 
H 9 X H 10 
119 XHIO 
H 9 X II10 
HO X H 10 
H 9 X H 10 
H 9 X H10 
H 9 X H12 
H 11 X H 12 
H 11 X H12 
H 11 X H 12 
H 11 X H10 


Gny. 

4 

4 

5 
8 
0 
o 

5 


o 

G 

n 

0 

5 

6 


Black. 

2 

S 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 


Total 


85 


The greys of the second generation liad wild-grey coats like 
their parents, a few' individuals appeared to have rather more 
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yellow and less black than the wild grey; but, curiously enough, 
not one was a true yellow-grey like the Belgian grand-pareut. 
The blacks of the second generation bad black coats with no 
trace of the yellow pigment of the grey parents; all appeared to 
be shaded more or less with the brown pigment which is always 
associated with black, especially when the coat is moulting. 

The nest coat was jet-black, but, in common wdth other black 
rabbits, after the first moult a few white hairs appeared, chiefly 
on the back and loins; these apparently increase in number with 
each moult, and a few have already developed these white hairs 
to such an extent as to almost resemble the well-known Silver 
Grey ’’ breed of the fanciers (“ Chinchilla ’’ of Darwin). It is 
hardly necessary to say tliat the so-called Silver Grey ” has no 
resemblance whatever to the wild grey, being a black 

breed when young; afterwards a number of white hairs 
appear among the black, giving it that silvered appearance so 
much admii’ed by fanciers. The black individuals were easily 
distinguished from the grey ones at birth, their pigmented skin 
being a shade darker and covering the whole body, unlike the 
greys, in which the ventral area is but little pigmented, being 
pink or flesh-coloured. 

The hybrid greys of the first generation, mated back with one 
of the original whites, also gave a mixture of gi’eys and blacks, 
but only a few were raised. 

The matings were as follows :—H 5 x W 2jgave 6 greys and 
3 blacks, and H 8 X W 2 gave 5 greys and 1 black. 

(e) T/iird Generation (Eg). 

The blacks of tbe second generation extracted from the 
hybrid greys of the first generation have, so far, bred true when 
mated with one another5 individuals tested together gave 10 
young, all blacks with no trace of yellow pigment. Tlie following 
were the matings: E B 20 X E B 28 gave 6 blacks ; E B 33 x 
E B 28 gave 6 blacks; and E B 54 x E B 41 gave 4 blacks. 
(Eor further results showing the purity of the extracted blacks, 
see Table 22.) 

One of the extracted blacks E B 28 was mated with the pure 
grey G 7, producing 7 grey young. 

Excluding the albinos thrown, which have been already dealt with under 
Sect. 2, p. 298. 
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The same extracted black was also mated with a liybrid grey 
E H 35, producing 2 greys and 5 blacks. 

The greys of the second generation Iiave, so far as tested, 
proved to be of two kinds, pure and hybrid, the former giving 
all greys, and the latter a mixture of greys and blacks. Out of 
9 greys tested, 8 have proved to be hybrids containing recessive 
blach, each of the S gave a mixture of greys and blacks, and in 
all there were 48 young, of which 38 were greys and 10 were 
blacks. 

Tiie matings were as follows :— 


Table 21. 

Hybrid Greys bred together (F^). 

Matint/,^. O'ret/. Black* 

EII29XIT10 . 4 ,1 

E H 29 X hi 11 27. 4 1 

EH 30x1110 4 3 

EH 30 xH 10 f) 2 

EH 31x1112 2 1 

EH31XEH2G. 3 0 

EH32XTI12 . 5 0 

EH 32 X 1110 .. .. 4 1 

En35xEH2a. o 1 

EI142XEH20. 2 2 

Total .38 10 


The remaining gi*ey has, so far as tested, proved to be a pure 
■grey, giving 11 grey young when mated with a black and witli 

2 hybrid greys. The matings were;—E G 36 x E E 28 giving 

3 greys; B G 36 X H 10 giving 4 greys ; and E G 36 X E H 26 
giving 4 greys. As these numbers are few, it is possible tiiat 
this individual 'may yet prove to be a hybrid grey containing 
recessive black, and further experiments are necessary before wo 
can be quite sure that it is a pure grey, especially as all tlie other 
8 greys tested proved to be hybrids. 

Both the greys and blacks of the third generation had similar 
coats to those of the second generation, there being still no 
return to the original yellow-grey of the Belgian. 
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SXTMMABY OE COAT-COBOUB EeSULTS. 

In the first generation (E^) yellow-grey x white gave all wild 
greys. In the second generation (F^), with one exception, the 
proved to he hybrids containing recessive black, tor, 
when bred together, they gave a mixture of greys and blacks 
in Mendelian proportions. In the third generation (F^) the 
blaclvs have so far bred true when mated together ; they are 
recessive to pure grey and give a mixture of greys and blacks 
when mated with hybrid greys. The greys so far appear to be 
of two kinds, pure and hybrid, and the hybrids bred together 
give a mixture of greys and blacks in Mendelian proportions. 
From the Mendelian point of view the above results are what 
might have been expected had the original parents been grey X 
black instead of yellow-grey x white. 

Two points therefore appear to demand consideration:— 
The appearance of the black character, and the disappearance of 
the yellow-grey character. 

The Apj^earance of the BlaoTo Character. 

The sudden appearance of the black character in the second 
generation was quite unexpected, as there had been no black 
individuals in the ancestry of either of the original parents— 
Belgian or Angora—for at least S generations and probably 
mat»y more. The fact that these black individuals appeai*ed in 
about the proportion of one quarter and bred true at once was 
very significant from the Mendelian point of view. It suggested 
that the hybrid greys of the first generation were giving off 
gametes, one half of which contained the factor for black coat- 
colour. As these hybrid greys were bred from the yellow-grey 
Belgians crossed with the white Angora, it appeared that the 
black factor must have been inti’oduced by one or the other of 
these parents, or by both. 

That it was not introduced by both is clear from the absence 
of blacks in the first generation. That it was not introduced by 
the Belgian is equally clear from the fact that no blacks appeared 
when the Belgian was mated with a pure black, nor when the 
Belgians were mated together. From the Mendelian point of 
view, therefore, it would appear that the black factor must have 
been introduced by the white Angora. This may ap]?eax* in¬ 
credible, and yet, as the following experiments show, it seems 
to be the only interpretation of the facts. 

mWK. JOUBN.—ZOOLOOT, VOTr. XXIX. 
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Colour-factors latent in I^^'^ired Alblnoii* 

The 2 albino Angoras originally use^ in the oxpernueiits 
were tested by mating them with the pu4 blacks of thj 
generation. No. 2 albino buck mated Viii^h 4 black ^ 

16 black young. No. 3 albino doe inateiJ with a bh lA , ack 
gave 11 young, of which 5 were black and 6 were g'rcy. ^ese 
results are in accordance wdth the conception that No. 2 albino 
gave off gametes, all of which carried the black factor, while 
No. 3 albino gave off gametes, some of which carried the black 
factor and others the grey factor. 

To test the matter still further, No. 2 albino was mated with 
5 grey hybrids known to contain recessive black, producing 38 
coloured young, of wdiicb 21 were greys and 17 were blacks. 
If, as conceived, No, 2 albino w'as carrying latent black simply, 
the Mendelian expectation in this mating is 19 greys and 19 
blacks. Again, No. 3 albino was mated with 2 grey hybrids 
known to contain recessive black, producing 7 coloured young, of 
which 5 were greys and 2 were blacks. These numbers are few, 
but if, as conceived, No. 3 albino was carrying both latent grey 
and latent black factors, the Mendelian expectation for 8 young 
is 6 greys and 2 blacks. This conception also explains certain 
facts in regard to the gametic constitution of the individuals of 
the first generation which are otherwise obscure. It will be 
remembered that wdaile all the greys of the first generation by" 
the No. 2 albino were hybrids containing recessive black, yet; 
one individual grey (No. 7) out of No. 3 albino was a pure grey 
containiug no black. The above conception that No, 2 albino 
gave off all black gametes, while No. 3 albino gave ofi;‘ both grey 
gametes and black gametes would explain the above facts, which 
were previously obscure. 

In order to test whether these latent factors in albinos were, 
subject to Mendelian segregation in simple albino matings, the 
No. 3 albino doe, apparently carrying grey and black, was mated 
with No. 2 albino buck, apparently carrying black only. 14 
y"oung were produced, all albinos, of course, with no trace of 


* To prevent ttiisconception it should be staled that the colour-factors present 
in albinos are “ latent” in the sense that their influence is not evident until some 
other ingredient, found in a pigmented individual, is added to them. When 
the precise nature of pigmentation is determined, it may be possible to substitute 
a more precise term. (Of. Ou^not, 1903.) 
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pigment. 2 of these young were tested with pure blacks and 
have so far given the following results :— 

1^0. 23 albino doe mated with a pure black gave 5 blacks and 
1 grey. No. 24 albino buck mated with a })ure black gave 
3 blacks: mated wdth a grey hybrid containing recessive black 
gave 6 blacks and 1 grey. 

Although these results are few in number, jet it seems certaiu 
that No. 23 albino is carrying both grey and black, while No. 24 
is apparently carrying black only. 

The Mendelian espeiitation for albino (gr*-bl.) x albino (bl.) 
is 1 albino (gr.-bl.) and 1 albino (bl.), which is apparently the 
result. The fact that in this case father and son are apparently 
carrying black only, while mother and daughter are apparently 
carrying grey and black, may be but a coincidence. 

All the above results with pure-bred albinos are in accordance 
with the conception that albinos give otf gametes carrying certain 
colour-factors which remain latent until the albino is crossed 
with a pigmented individual, and yet, during tlieir latency, obey 
the Mendelian laws of segregation and gametic purity. Further 
support is given to this conception by tlie results of the 
following e.xperiments with extracted albinos. 


Colonr-Javion latent ia J^ijstravted Alhinos, 

7 extracted albinos w^3re tested for latent colour-factors, and 
of these, 2 apparently earriod black only, while 5 apparently 
carried both grey and black. No, 14 albino buck mated with 2 
pure blacks gave 6 blacks : mated with 2 grey hybrids containing 
recessive black it gave 3 greys and 5 blacks. 

No. 45 albino doe inated with two ^nre blacks gave 9 blacks. 
These two albinos, winch were apparently carrying black only, 
were extracted from No. 5 grey hybrid containing black, mated 
with No. 2 albino apparently carrying black, and are interesting 
as showing tliat albinos apparently carrying black only can bo 
extracted from greys provided that the latter also contain black. 
No. 15 albino doe mated with 2 pure blacks gave 5 greys and 7 
blacks ; this albino was extracted but of No. 8 grey (bl.) X No. 2 
albino (bl.). 

No. 16 albino doe mated with a pui'e black gave 7 greys and 
5 blacks; this albino was extracted out of No. 7 pure grey x 
No. 2 albino (bl.). 
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This case is interesting us showing that an albino cxtraclerl 
out of a pure grey does not necessarily carry grey only, tlie 
result depends upon both parents. 

[N'o. 34 albino doe mated with a pure black gave 4 greys a^iul 
4 blacks ; this albino was extracted out of J^o. 11 grey (bl.) x 
l^'o. 12 grey (bl.). 

Ko. 3S albino buck mated with a pure black gave 3 greys and 
2 blacks. 

No. 39 albino doe mated with two pure blacks gave 0 greys and 
4 blacks. 

The last two albinos were extracted from jN’o. 7 pure grey x 
ISTo. 10 grey (bl.). 

The three following tables give the individual matings in the 
testing of the pure-hred and extracted albinos for their latent 
colour-factors. 

4 albinos apparently carrying black only mated with 7 pure 
blacks gave 34 black young, in accordance with the Mendelian 
expectation. These 34 blacks may therefore be added to the 10 
already recorded under extracted blacks bred together (p. 303) 
making 50 in all, and will serve as a further illustration of the 
purity of the black recessires. 


Table 32. 

Albino (black) X Black. 


Mafim/h'. Grey. 

E B 10 X A 2 (/ 

E B 10 X E A 14 . 0 

EB20XA2 . 0 

EB21 X A2 . 0 

E B 21 X A 2 . 0 

EB21XEA14 . 0 

E B 33 X A 24 . 0 

EA45 X EB28 . 0 

EA45XBC1- .. 0 

B 52 X A 2 .. 0 

Total ;.. 0 


Black. 


4 

2 

;{ 


5 

4 




7 albinos apparently carrying both grey and black mated with 
5 pure blacks gave 64 young, of which 32 were greys and 32 
were blacks, which is exactly the Mendeliau expectation. 
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Table 23. 




Albijios (grey and black) 

X Black. 


A3 X B 51 . 

6?m/. 

, 3 

Black* 

.3 

A3 

X 

B51 .. 

. 3 

2 

A 23 

X 

EB28 .. 

. 1 

5 

E A 15 

X 

EB28 . 


2 

E A 15 

X 

B51 .. 

. 3 

5 

E A 10 

X 

EB 28 . 

.. 3 

3 

EA 10 

X 

EB28 . 

. 4 

2 

E A 34 

X 

B49 . 

, . 4 

4 

EB 21 

X 

EA38. 

. 3 

2 

E A 39 

X 

EB41 . 

2 

0 

E A 39 

X 

B51 . 

. 0 

2 

EA39 

X 

B51 . 

.. 4 

2 



Total .. 

.. 32 

3,2 







3 albiiiosH, apparently carrying black only, inated with 6 grey 
hybrids containing black, gave 53 young, of wbich 25 were grey 
and 28 were black ; the Mendelian expectation for 54 ^’’oung 
being 27 greys and 27 blacks. 

The results of the last table and this may also be added to 
the results given previously under hybrid greys mated with 
extracted blacks, giving in all 124 young, of which 59 were greys 
and 65 were blacks. The Mendelian expectation is 62 gi-eys and 
62 blacks (see p. 803). 

Table 24. 

Albino (black) x G-rey (black). 


Mat[nq&, 

JI 5 X ’a 2 . 

Gm/* 

Black. 

0 

II 5 X A 2 . 

. 1 

rk 

II 5 X A 2 . 

. 3 

0 

II 8 X A 2 . 

. 5 

1 

E IT 17 X A 2 . 


0 

E H 17 X A 2 .. 

.!. 1 

4 

EH 18 X A 2 . 

. 0 

2 

E H IS X A 2 . 

. 0 

2 

E H 18 X A 2 . 

. 0 

1 

E H 18 X A 2 . 

........ 3 

.1 

EH 18 X EA 14. 

.. 1 

*> 

E H 32 X A 2 . 

. 4 

3 

EH 44 X EA 14. 

2 


E H 44 X A 24 . 

. 1 

6 

Total ... 

. 25 

28 
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Tlie above results point to the following conclusions ;— 

(1) That both puro-bred and extracted albinos cariy in thcii- 
gametes certain colour-factors. 

(2) Some albinos give off gametes containing the black factor 
only, while others gwe off gametes containing black and gametes 
containing grey, on the average in equal numbers. 

fS) These colour-factors, remain latent when albinos are mated 
together, but become jiatexit when the albinos are mated with 
normal individuals. 

(4) These latent colour-factors appear to follow the ordinary 
Mendelian rules of segregation and gametic purity. 

(.5) That the black character, which appeared in the second 
generation of the hybrids between the yellow-groy Belgian and 
the white Angora, was introduced hy the albino Angora. 

These conclusions, arrived at from experiments with Babbits, 
fully confirm those already obtained |by Prof. Cuenot in his 
important experiments with Mice; and although of necessity my 
experiments have been carried out on somewhat different lines^ 
yet the conclusions are the same in principle, and in presenting 
them I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. Cu4not 
and Mr. Bateson for their useful suggestions. There is no doubt 
that the demonstralion of the fact of latent colour-factors 
being carried by albinos is of great significance, and will help to 
throw light upon a large number of observations, contributed 
by many observers in both animals and plants, that hitherto have 
remained obscure. 

The JOim^^eamnee of the Yelloto-grei/ Character, 

With regard to the disappearance of tlie original yellow-grey 
character of the Belgian in all the generations, a number of 
experiments are now in progress, which, it is hoped, will throw 
some light upon the matter as soon as completed 

(4) Bnitokm and Makked Coat. 

In the original experiments the Belgian parents had a uniforni 
or self-coloured coat, with no trace of white markings on the 
extremities. (The alnmst^w'^hite ventral area may for this pur¬ 
pose be disregarded.) 

This self-colour character breeds true, so far as my experiments 

* So far it is not possible to suggest what is the meaning of the non 
appearance of the Belgian coat-colour in Fg and F-j. 
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fi:o, and to inj knowledge for at least 8 previous generations and 
probably many more. 

The 2 pure self-coloured Belgians were mated with 2 albino 
Angoras, and each albino give a different result. 

No. 2 albino buck mated with No. 1 self-coloured doe pro¬ 
duced 26 self-coloured young with no trace of white markings 
on the extremities. 

No. 3 albino doe mated with No. 4 self-coloured buck pro¬ 
duced 16 young, of whicli one only was self-coloured, all the 
others being more or less marked with white on the fore-feet,, 
shoulders, breast, nose, and forehead. 

These white markings, though variable iu extent, increased in 
a definite direction. The slightest markings were either on the 
tip of a fore-paw or at the end of the nose; as the markings 
increased they invaded the whole fore-feet, legs, shoulders, and 
breast, while the nose-markings extended towards the forehead; 
in other words, the whole tendency of the markings was towards 
the Dutch markings, so well known to lanciers. No. 7 was 
self-coloured, while No. 10 had w^hite fore-feet, legs, right' 
shoulder, and breast, being the most marked of all; the others 
might be said to consist of a series between Nos. 7 and 10. 

As difterent results w’ei’e obtained from the 2 albinos, it is 
necessary to consider the offspring of the 2 Hues of descent 
separately, via.:—The self-coloured line raised from the No. 2 
albino, and tlie marked line raised from the No. 3 albino. 

(a) The SeJf-coloured lAne* 

III the first generation all the offspring were self-coloured. 
In the second generation 3 of the seifs of the first generation 
bred together and with a pure self produced 37 young, of which 
35 were seifs and 2 were slightly marked with white, having a 
few white hairs on the tip of the right paw. The matings w'cre 
as follows:— 

Table 25, 

Self X Self (F,). 


Maf.ing%. 

Self, 

Marked^ 

S 1 

X S 12 .. 

. 11 

0 

S6 

X S 12... 

. 5 

1 

Sll X S12. 

. 19 

1 


Total. 


2 
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In tlie third genoi^ation 5 of the seifs ol: the second generation 
mated together and with 2 pure seifs produced 25 young, all 
self-coloured. Tlio matings were as follows:— 


Tablio 26. 
Self X Self (F:). 


Matin^H, Sdf. 

S 31 X S 12 ... 3 

S 31 X S 26. 3 

S 32 X S 12. 5 

S 42 X S 20. .1 

S43 X S25 .. 10 

Total ... 25 


Murke(L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In the self-coloured line therefore, with two slight exceptions, 
the seifs bred true for three generations, including 88 individuals, 
notwithstanding that all were originally bred from an albino. 


(b) Tke Marked Line. 

In the first generation all the offspring, except one, were more 
or less marked with white on the ibre extremities. In the 
second generation, 4 of the individuals of the first generation 
bred together produced 67 young, of which 16 were seifs, 34* 
were slightly marked with white like the parents, and 17 had 
the true Dutch markings. The individual numbers were as 
follows:—No. 7 gave 5 seifs, 2 marked, and 6 Dutch; No. tS 
gave 3 seifs, 9 inarked, and 6 Dutch; No. 9 gave 8 seifs, 23 
marked, and 5 Dutch. It will be noted that each individual gave 
all three kinds; that No. 7, the self-coloured exception, gave 
more than the average number of full Dutch-marked and alst) 
of seifs; that No. 9, the on© most marked with white, gave less 
than the average number of Dutch-marked. The individual 
matings and details of each litter were as follows (8=:self- 
eoloured hybrid, marked hybrid) :— 
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Table 27. 


Hybrid Self and Marked X Marked (F^). 


Matlntjii, 

Sdf. 

HJarhed, 

iMitch. 

S 7 X M JO. 

... 1 

i 

1 

S 7 X M 30. 

2 

0 

1 

7 X M 10. 

2 

I 

4 

M 8 X M 10. 

... 0 

4 

4 

M 8 X M 10. 

2 

4 

2 

M 8 X M 10. 

... 1 

I 

0 

11 9 X M 10. 

2 

<; 

0 

M 9 X M 10. 

... 3 

4 

0 

M 9 X M 10. 

... 0 

4 

2 

M 9 X M 10. 

... 2 

4 

1 

M 9 X M 10. 

... 1 

4 

3 

:\1 9 X M 10. 

2 

1 

1 

Total ..,. 

.... 16 

:34 

17 


In the third generation, B of the extracted seifs bred together 
and with a pure self produced 15 young, of which 14 were seifs 
and 1 was slightly marked with white on the tip of the left paw. 
The matings were as follows :— 


Table 28. 


Extracted Selfs x 

SelfB 


3Iatinffs, 

Self, 

Marhed. 

dhitcJi, 

E S 35 X E S 26 ... 

... 0 

0 

0 

ES36 X EB26 ... 

... 3 

1 

0 

E 8 30 X B 47 ... 

... 5 

0 

0 

Total. 

...14 

1 

0 


4 of the extracted Dutch bred together have so far given 10 
yoinig, all Dutch-marked. The inathigs were : —E D 5B x E D 37 
gave 6 Dutch, and ED54xED41 gave 4 Dutch. 3 of the 
extracted marked individuals bred together and with hybrids 
gave 17 young, of which 3 w^ere seifs, 12 were marked, and 2 
were Dutch. The matings were:—E M 29 X M 10 gavci 0 seifs, 
4 marked, and 1 Dutch; E M 29 x E M 27 gave 1 self, 3 marked, 
and 1 Dutch; S 7 x E M 28 gave 2 seifs, 5 marked, and 0 Dutch. 
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In the third generation 5 of the Belfsol: the second generation 
mated together and with 2 pure seifs produced 25 young, all 
self-coloured. The matings were as follows:— 


Table 26. 
Self X Self (T,). 


Matings. Sdf. 

S 31 X S 12. 3 

8 31 X S 26. 3 

S 32 X S 12. 5 

S 42 X S 20. I 

8 43XS25.. 10 


Marked. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 


25 


0 


In the self-coloured line therefore, with two slight exceptions, 
the seifs bred true for three generations, including 88 individuals, 
notwithstanding that all were originally bred from an albino. 


(b) The Marked Zme. 

in the first generation all the offspring, except one, were more 
or less marked with white on the lore extremities. In the 
second generation, 4 of the individuals of the first geueration 
bred together produced 67 young, of which 16 were seifs, 34 
were slightly marked with white like the parents, and 17 had 
the true Dutch markings. The individual numbers were as 
follows:—IJifo. 7 gave 5 seifs, 2 marked, and 6 Dutchj No. 8 
gave 8 seifs, 9 marked, and 6 Dutch; No. 9 gave 8 seifs, 23 
marked, and 5 Dutch. It will be noted that each individual gave 
all three kinds; that No. 7, the self-coloured exception, gave 
more than the average number of full Dutch-marked and also 
of seifs; that No. 9, the one most marked with white, gave less 
than the average number of Dutch-marked. The individual 
matings and details of each litter were as follows (8=self- 
coloured hybrid, M=5marked hybrid) :— 
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Table 21. 


Hybrid Self and Marked X Marked (h\). 



Self. 

Marked. 

Dutch. 

S 7 X M JO. 

... 1 

\ 

1 

S 7 X M 10. 

-y 

0 

1 

S 7 X M 10. 

2 

] 

4 

M 8 X M 10. 

... 0 

4 

4 

M 8 X M 10. 

2 

4 

2 

M 8 X M 10. 

... 1 

I 

0 

M 9 X M 10. 

2 

<) 

0 

M 9 X M 10. 

... 1 

4 

0 

M 9 X 11 10. 

... 0 

4 

2 

11 9 X M 10. 

2 

4 

1 

M 9 X M 10. 

... 1 

4 

1 

11 9 X 11 10. 

2 

1 

1 

Total .... 

.... 16 

?A 

17 


In the third generation, B of the extracted seifs hred together 
and with a pure self produced 16 young, of which 14 were seifs 
and 1 was slightly marked with white on tlie tip of the left paw. 
The matings were as follows :— 


Table 28- 


Extracted Selfs X Selfs (Fg). 


Matings. 

Self. Marked. 

Dutch. 

E S 35 X E S 26 .. 

.... 6 0 

0 

ES36 X ES20 .. 

.... 3 1 

0 

E S 3(J X S 47 .. 

.... 5 0 

0 

Total. 

....14 1 

0 

4 of the extracted Dutch hred togetlier have 

so far given 10 

yoxiug, all Dutch-marked. 

The matings were: —E D 53 x E D 37 


gave 6 Dutch, and ED 54xED 41 gave 4 Dutch. 3 of the 
extracted marked individuals bred together and with hybrids 
gave 17 young, of which 3 were seifs, 12 were marked, and 2 
Avere Dutch. The matings were:—E M 29 x M 10 gave 0 seifs, 
4 marked, and 1 Dutch; E M 29 x E M 27 gave 1 self, 3 marked, 
and 1 Dutch; S 7 x E M 28 gave 2 seifs, 5 marked, and 0 Dutch. 
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TJw Appf^n-mnoe of the Dutch Markings. 

The appearance of the true Dutch markings in the second' 
generation of the marked line only was as interesting as it 
was unexpected, especially as there had been no “Dutch-marked 
individual in the ancestry of either the original self-coloured 
Belgian or the white Angora for at least S generations, and 
probably many more. The fact that these Diiteh-marked incli- 
vid.uals appeared in about the proportion of one quarter, and 
bred true at once, was very significant. Brom the Mendclian 
point of view, the results pointed to the conclusion that No. 3 
albino Angora gave off gametes carrying the factor for Butch 
markings, and that these gametes, uniting with tlio pure self 
gametes of No. 4 self-coloured Belgian, gave rise to the slightly 
marked hybrids of the first generation. Ordinary M'endelian 
segregation apparently took place in the gametes of these inter¬ 
mediate hybrids, giving rise to gametes for self-colour and 
gametes for Butch markings in about equal numbers, with the 
result that in the second generation there were one quarter pure 
self, one half hybrid marked, and one quarter pure Dutch. In 
order to test this conception experimentally, a pure self-coloured 
doe (No. 46) was mated with a pure Butch buck (No. 51), giving 
5 young all slightly marked with white, like the marked hybrids 
of the first generation between the original albino No. 3 and tlio 
self-coloured No. 4. 

No. B albino was then mated with the same pure Dutch buck 
(No. 51), giving 11 young, all of which had the true Dutch 
markings; showing that this albiuo was indeed giving off gametes, 
carrying the factor for Dutch markings only. 

The other albino No. 2 (which mated with the self-coloured 
No. 1 gave the self line) was mated with a pure Dutch-marked 
doe (No. 52, bred out of the same litter as No. 51), giving 5 
young, all slightly marked with white, and none witii the full 
Dutch markings; showing that this Sblbino was giving ofl; gametes 
carrying the factor for self-colour only. 

The above results go to show that pure-bred albinos carry tlte 
lateiit factors for self-colour and for Dutch markings. 

The extracted albinos were also tested to some extent; and, so 
far as the experiments go, it ai)pears that they also carry the 
latent factors for self-colour and Dutch markings. 

Thus in the self line, 3 extracted albinos, Nos« 14, 34, and 45^ 
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SO far as tested, appear to carry the self factor oaly, for mated 
wifcli pure seifs thej^ gave 16 young, all seifs, and mated with 
pure Dutch they gave 6 young, all slightly marked. 

In the marked line, JSTo. 39, extracted albino, appears to cany 
the self factor only, for mated with a pure Dutch it gave 10 
young, all slightly marked; while the 2 extracted albinos, jSTos. 15 
and 16, appear to carry both the self and Dutch factors, for 
mated with pure seifs the}^ gave 7 seifs and 3 slightly marked, 
and mated with pure Dutch they gave 10 Dutch and 9 marked. 

So far as they go, therefore, the above results point to tlie 
following conclusions :— 

(1) That both pure-bred and extracted albinos may carry the 
factors for self-colour and Dutch markings. 

(2) Some of the albinos carry the self factor, others the 
Dutcii factor only, and others, again, both the self and Dutch 
factors. 

(3) The factors for coat-pattern remain latent when albinos 
are mated together, but become patent when the albinos are 
mated with normal individuals. 

(4i) The coat-pattern characters—unlike the previous cha¬ 
racters dealt with—are neither dominant nor recessive towards 
one anothei*, but when crossed give intermediate hybrids in the 
first generation. In the second and third generations, however, 
these characters appear to follow the ordinary Mendelian rules 
of segregation and gametic purity. 

(5) The Dutch markings, which made their appearance in the 
second generation of the Belgian-Angora cross, appear to have 
been introduced by cue of the albino Angoras (No. 3) and not 
the other (No. 2).’ 

(6) The Dutch-marked rabbit would appear, therefore, to be 
a distinct mutation, rather tluin a partial albino caused by im¬ 
perfect segregation. Similarly, the slightly marked forms are to 
be regarded as variable hy brids between the Dutch-marked and the 
self-coloured, rather than the result of varying imperfections of 
segregation from albinism* 

These conclusions, arrived at from experiments with Babbits, 
in some respects appear to be similar to those already ob¬ 
tained by Prof. Cuenofc with Mice, while in other respects they 
seem to differ. Both results are in agreement so far, that the 
“ panachure in mice and the Dutch markings in rabbits are unit 
characters in heredity following the ordinary Mendelian rules of 
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segregation and gametic purity. Both agree, too, in the con- 
■elusion that these factors appear to be carried by albinos in a 
latent state. 

The “ panachure ” in mice, however, seems to differ from the 
Dutch markings in rabbits, in so far that it appears to be com¬ 
pletely recessive to self-colour or uniform coat; while, on the 
other hand, the Dutch markings, so far as observed, are neither 
recessive nor dominant to self-colour, giving variable hybrids, tlio 
majority of which have white markings tending towards Dutch 
markings. Occasionally, however, self-coloured hybrids appeal', 
but, so far, no true Dutch-marked. 

Another apparent difference between the ‘‘ panachure in mice 
and the Dutch markings in rabbits is that the latter seem to be 
more definite in character, with the pigment more localized than 
in the variable spotted mice. Further experiments with Dutch 
rabbits are now in progress in order to work out, if possible, 
some of these interesting details. 

As will be seen from the list of references, the literature 
relating to the heredity of coat-colour in mice has been very 
extensive during the past two years, and space will not allow 
any detailed references to the important experiments of 
Cuenot, Darbishire, and Allen, and the valuable work of Bateson 
and Castle in the Mendelian interpretation of present and past 
records. Judging from my experience with rabbits, I am iuelined 
to think that most, if not all, of the various complications and 
difficulties met with in the various experiments with mice 
may be interpreted by moans of the simple Mendelian pidnciplea 
(bearing in mind the important results gained by Cuenot, in 
r{*gard to the carrying of latent factors by albinos) without 
recourse to such interesting though complicated conceptions as 
mosaic gametes aud resolution of compound characters. 

Summaux. 

Experiments in crossing Belgian rabbits with albino Angt>:raH, 
aud the subsequent interbreeding of the hybrids, have demon¬ 
strated the existence of 4s pairs of unit characters, viz. (1) Short 
and Angora coat; (2) Normality and albinism; (3) Grey aud 
black coat j (4) Self-colour and Dutch markings. Bach of these 
pairs is inherited independently of the other, so that all kinds 
of combinations occur among the offspring (see Table 29, p. 320). 
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The first two pairs of unit characters, short and Angora coat, 
iioTMiiality and albinism, have been fully investigated, and in 
their heredity are found to follow Mendefs original Pisim type 
in regard to dominance, segregation, and gametic purity. 

Short and Angora coat *—The Angora coat is recessive to short 
coat in the first generation, segregates in Mendeiian proportions 
ill the second generation, and breeds true in tlie third generation, 
notwithstanding its dominant short-coated ancestry. 

The short coat is dominant over Angora coat in the first 
generation, and segregates in Mendeiian proportions into two 
breeding forms in the second generation—pure and hybrid. 

The pure form breeds true in the third generation, notwith¬ 
standing its Angora ancestr}’, while the hybrid form gives a 
mixture of sborts and An.s:oras in Mendeiian proportions. 
Owing to domiuance, the pure and hybrid shorts are indistin- 
guisliable in appearance, and can only be determined definitely 
by experimental breeding. 

I^07'7naliiy and Albinism .—Albinism is recessive to normality 
in the first generation, segregates in Mendeiian proportions in 
the second generation, and breeds true in the third generation, 
notwithstanding its dominant normal ancestry. 

orinality is dominant over albinism in the first generation,, 
and segregates in Mendeiian proportions into two breeding 
forms in the second generation—pure and hybrid. 

The pure form breeds true in the third generation, notwith¬ 
standing its albino' ancestry, while the hybrid form gives a 
mixture of normals and albinos in Mendeiian proportions. Owing 
to dominance, the pure and hybrid normals are indistinguishable 
in appearance, and ean only be determined definitely by experi-- 
mental breeding. 

The investigation of the two remaining pairs of unit characters,, 
grey and black coat, self-colour and Dutch markings, is not yet 
completed. So far as the experiments go, however, the following 
results appear;— 

Grey and black coat .—Black is recessive to grey in the first 
generation, segregates in Mendeiian proportions in the second 
generation, and breeds true in the third generation, notwith¬ 
standing its grey ancestry, 

Grey is dominant over black in the first generation, and 
appears to segregate into two breeding form^ in the. second 
generation—pure and hybrid. 
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The apparently pure grey has so far bred true iu the tlurd 
generation, but the numbers are nob yet sufficient to tost 
the matter definitely. The hybrid greys give a mixture of greys 
a.nd blaclis in Mendelian proportions. Owing to dominance, 
the ])ure and hybrid gvejB are indistinguishable in appear¬ 
ance, and can only be determined definitely 1)y experimental 
breeding. 

In regard to the greys, an interesting complication was 
observed. The original grey used was a pure yellow-grey, con¬ 
taining more yellow pigment and less blach tlian the ordinary 
wild grey. The greys of the first, second, and third generations 
were all wild greys, and, so far, there has been no return to the 
original pure yellow-grey. 

Self-coloicr and Dutch markings .—So far as the experiments 
go, these characters appear to be neither dominant nor recessive 
to one another, but give variable intermediate marked hybrids in 
the first generation. Segregation into the three forms in Meii- 
delian proportions, however, takes place in the second generation, 
rand, so far, the extracted seif-colonred and Dutch-marked foms 
have bred true in the third generation, while the intermediate 
marked hybrids give the three forms again in accordance with 
the Mendeliau principles. 

Latent factors in AlUnos .—With regard to simple albinism, 
albinos of any ancestry so far breed true, the factor for normality 
being apparently eliminated in accordance with the Mendelian 
principles. 

"With regard to chax'acters other than albinism, hut compafiMe 
with it^ such as short and Angora coat, these are carrietl by 
albinos iu either a patent or recessive state. With regard to 
characters other than albinism, hut incompatible with such 
as grey and black coat, self-colour aud Dutch markings, these 
are also apparently carried by albinos, but in a latent si;ato 
only. 

Greg and black coat —Albinos of the same ancostry extracted 
from hybrid greys, containing recessive black, so far appear to be 
of two kinds, viz.:—albinos carrying black, and albinos carrying 
grey and black. 

Pure-bred albinos, with all albino ancestors for at least eight 
generations, and probably many more^ so far appear to be of the 
same two kinds. 
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Experiineats liave not yet been carried out to test wbetlier 
<‘ertaiQ albinos carry grey only- 

Self-colour and Dutch markings. —Albinos extracted from self- 
coloured parents appear to carry the latent factor for self-coloui‘ 
only, while albinos extracted from marked hybrids containing 
the self and Dutch factors appear to be of two kinds, viz,:— 
albinos carrying self-colour, and albinos carrying self and 
Dutch. 

Experiments have not yet been carried out to test whether 
extracted albinos carry Dutch only. 

Pure-bred albinos with all albino ancestors for at least eight 
generations, and probably many more, so far appear to be of the 
three kinds, viz.;—albinos carrying self only, albinos carrying 
Dutch only, and albinos carrying both self and Dutch. All these 
latent factors for coat-colour and coat-pattern apparently carried 
by albinos do not become patent until the albino is bred with a 
normal or coloured form, presumably because they are incom¬ 
patible with albinism. Nevertheless, in their latency, they 
appear to segregate gametically in albino matings as in normal 
Tuatings, follomng the ordinary Mendelian rules of segregation 
and gametic purity. 

These results confirm, and extend to rabbits, results already 
obtained by Prof. Cuenot in mice, though it would appear that 
tlie heredity of Dutcli markings in rabbits differs in some respects 
from tliat of the “ panachure in mice. 


Mendelian Analysis of indiridital Rahhits used in 
the JEjeperiments. 

The following table gives a list of 45 individual rabbits that 
have been analysed in these experiments in accordance with the 
Mendelian principles. Eirst is given the Stud No. of the 
individual, the sex, the parentage, and the somatic characters 
somewhat abbreviated. Underneath is given the gametic con¬ 
stitution of the individual as determined in these experiments, 
the gametic factors being expressed in the same terms as tlie 
somatic characters above. 
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Tarle 29. 

INo. 1. 2 (Pure Uelgifin) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short, normal, yrey, self. 

No. 2. (S (Pure Angora) : Angora, albino, white. 

Gametes : jhigom, albino, hlach, .self. 

No. 3. 2 (P^^® Angora): Angora, albino, white. 

Gametes : Angora^ albino, arey «S* Dutch. 

No. 4. c? (Pure Belgian) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : SJmi, normal, grey, self, 

Nt». 5. 2 (f X 2) : Short, iiormah grey, self. 

Gametes : Short A^igora, fiormnl cj' albino, grey black, 
self. 

No. 7. 2 ("^ X 4) ; Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short Angm^a, normal albino, grey, self cj 
Butch 

No. 8, 2 X 4) : Short, norinal, grey, marked. 

Gametes : Short 5* Angora, normal «.$' albino, grey ^ black, 
self <§• Butch 

No. 8. 2 X 4): Short, normal, grey, marked. 

Gametes : Short Angora, normal §• albino, g^*ey black, 
self i§* Butch 

No. 10. c? ('-^ X 4): Short, normal, gi*ey, marked. 

Gametes : Short *5* Angora, mrmal <S* albino, grey cj* blacky 
self *5* Butch 

No. 11. 2 (1 X 2): Short, normal, grej", self. 

Gametes : Short Angora, normal 1^' albino, grey cV* black, 
self 

No, 12. d (1 X 2): Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short S' Angora, normal dj* albino, grey black, 
self. 

No, 14. d (5 X 2) : Short, albino, white. 

Gametes : Short §• Angora, albino, black, self. 

No. 15. 2 ^ 2) ■ -^^ugora, albino, white. 

Gametes : Angora, albim, grey 4* bhch, seffSf Dutch 
No. 16. 2 (^ X 2) : Angora, albino, while. 

Gametes : Angora, albino, grey 4* hlach, self^ Butch. 

No. 17. 2 (^ X 2) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short 4' Angora, mrmal S’ albino, grey bluch. 
self 

No 18. $ if X 2) t Shoi*t, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes ; Shoi't 4’ Angora, normal 4- albino, gretf blacks 
self 
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No. 19. 2 (o X 2) : Short, normal, black, selt‘. 

Gametes : Short Arngora^ normal alhino^ black, 

No. 20. $ (5 X 2) : Angora, normal, black, marked. 

Gametes : Angora, normal ij' albino, black, self. 

No. 21. $ (o X 2) ; Short, normal, black, marked. 

Gaihetes : Short cj' Angora, normal S’ albino, black, self 
No, 22. 2 (1 X d) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes ; Short, normal, grey, self. 

No. 23, 2 ^ • Angora, albino, white. 

Gaimbtes ; Angora, albino, grey ^ black, self ^5* Dutch, 

No. 24. S (f> X 2) : Angora, albino, while. 

Gametes : Angora, albino, black, self 1$' Datch. 

No. 25. c? (1 X 4) : Short, normal, gi*ey, self. 

Gametes : Short, normal, grey, self. 

No. 26. S (11 X 12) : Angora, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Angora, normal albino, grey Ljj* black, self. 

No. 27. cJ (9 X 10): Short, normal, grey, marked. 

GAMETJiS : Short Angora, 7ior7nal cj* albino, grey S’ black, 
self Dutch, 

No. 28. c5' (0 X 10) : Short, normal, black, marked. 

Gametes ; Short S' Aoigora, 7iormal, black, self S' Dutch. 

No. 29. 2 X 10) : Short, normal, grey, marked. 

Gametes : Short Angora, nor^ncd *5* albino, grey S' black, 
self S' Dutch. 

No. 30. 2 (11 X 12) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short, 7iortnal, grey black, self. 

No. 31, 2 (11 X 12) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short S’ Angora, 7iormul S' albino, grey S' black, 
self. 

No. 32. 2 (11 X 12) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Shoi't, noi'mal, grey S' black, self. 

No. 33, 2 (11 X 12) : Angora, normal, black, self. 

Gametes : Angora, normal S' albino, black, self. 

No. 34. 2 (11 X 12) : Short, albino, white. 

Gametes : Short, albino, grey «§• black, self. 

No, 35, $ (9 X 10) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short Angora, no^mial, grey cj* black, self. 

No. 36, 2 (^ X 10): Short, normal, gi'ey, self. 

Ga:metes : Short, 7iormal S' albino, grey, self. 

No. 37. d (7 X 10) : Angora, normal, grey, Butch. 

Gametes : A7igora, normal S' albino, grey, Dutch. 

EIXX. JOEEX,—ROOLOaX, YOL. XXIX. 22 
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Xo. 38. d" (7 X 10) : Short, albino, white. 

Gametes : S7torf, albino, grey c5* black, aelf. 

No. 39. 5 (7 X 10) : Short, albino, white. 

Gametes : Short S' Angom, grey S' black, self. 

No, 41. d (3 X 10): Angora, normal, black, Dutch. 

Gametes : Angora, normal ,5* albino, hlaclc, Dafch. 

No. 42. 5 (8 X 2) : Angoi-a, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes ; Angora, normal albino, grey S' black, self. 
No. 43. $ (1 X 12) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short, normal, grey, self. 

No. 44. 2 (1 X 12) : Short, normal, grey, self. 

Gametes : Short S' Angora, normal, gmj black, self. 
No. 45. 2 (a X 2) : Short, albino, white. 

Gametes : Short S' Angora, nlbino, black, mf. 

No. 50. 2 (Dui’e Angora) : Angora, albino, white. 

Gamj^tes : Angora, albino, grey S' black, self. 

No. 53. 2 X 10) : Angora, normal, grey, Dutch. 

Gametes : Angora, normal ^ albino, grey, Dutch. 

No. 54. (9 X 10) : Angora, normal, black, Butch. 

Gametes : Angora, mnnal S' albino, black, Butch. 


CONCLUSIOKS. 

A study of the somatic characters aud gametic factors of the 
above individuals brings out the important fact that certain 
individuals, identical in appearance aud with precisely the same 
ancestry, differ, in a regular and permanent manner, in their 
breeding potentialities {e. y. Nos. 35 &> 36)., 

In such cases it is evident that neither the outward appearance 
of the individual nor a knowledge of its ancestry is a safe guide 
to its breeding potentialities (it is only in the case of rocewsive 
characters, of any ancestry, that the soma is a true guide), while, 
on the other hand, as the above expeiiments show, a know]edge 
of its gametic constitution and of tlie various dominances 
provides a sure guide. 

Once the gametic formula of each individual has been deter¬ 
mined by Mendelian analysis, the future results of any matings 
can be foreseen with accuracy, whereas a knowledge simply ot 
the somatic characters of an individual and its ancestors is 
altogether unavailing. 

The true measure of heredity therefore is neither the somatic 
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character of the individual nor of its ancestors, but its gametic 
constitution, and, in our present state of knowledge, this can 
only be determined by experimental breeding on Mendelian 
lines. 
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Postscript. 

The Mendelian JPrinci^les of Meredity. 

T"he classical experiments with Peas completed by Mendel in 
1865 led him to the following conceptions of lieredity 

For English translation of Mendel’s papers and further details see 
Bateson’s ‘Mendel’s Principles of Heredity’ (Can)bridge ITuiversity Press, 
1902). 
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A plant is composed of unit characters wliich are represejited 
in the germ-cells, or gametes, by independent factors. 

Pure breeding involyes the union of like factors: (A x A 
= AA). 

Cross breeding involves the union of unlihe (but corresponding) 
factors; (A x B = A B). 

Pure races give offgametes carrying the one factor coiicerued: 
(A A gives off As simply). 

Hybrid races give off two kinds of gametes, on the average in 
equal numbers, eacK carrying one of the factors concerned in the 
cross. No gamete carries loth (A B gives off Ag and Bs in equal 
numbers, and no gamete carries A and B). 

This is known as gametic segregation. 

Prom this it follows that tbe offspring of the self-fertilized 
hybrids A B are of three kinds:—25 per cent, A A, 50 p. c. A B, 
and 25 p. c. B B. 

The A As and B Bs, being gametically pure, breed true not¬ 
withstanding their A B origin. 

This is known as gametic purity. 

The ABs, being hybrids, breed as such, gametic segregation 
again taking place. 

When more than one pair of unit characters are concerned in 
the cross, the average result can he calculated on tbe above basis 
by the simple calculus of chance. 

In his experiments Mendel encountered the phenomenon of 
dominance, z*. e. when certain pairs of unit characters were crossed, 
one of the pair was always dominant over the other, which Mendel 
termed recessive^: A x B = A (B). 

This dominance of A over B in the soma caused the offs])ring 
of the self-fertilized hybrids to appear as 3 A : 1 B. AnalyKsis in 
the following generation, however, demonstrated tlieir gametic 
foimmla to be 1AA:2AB:1BB, in accordance with the 
Mendeliau principles. C. C. H. 

28th February, 1005, 
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Zoological Nomenclature : International liiiles and others. 

By the Eev- T. E. E. Stebbixg, M.A., E.E.8., See.L.S., E.Z.S. 

[Read 2nd March, 1005.] 

IxDiTiBiJALS and societies are sometimes accused of running 
counter to the laws of nature. In popular speech and writing 
this behaviour is regarded as immoral and worthy of punishment. 
Beyond doubt, the love of freedom or misliking of restraint 
exercises over some minds so powerful a fascination that they 
would, if they could, crumple up the laws of nature with exquisite 
zest. But that particular piece of mischief is out of man’s 
reach. We have to be content with breaking domestic, sesthetie, 
linguistic, social, ethical, ecclesiastical, statutory, and inter¬ 
national law. This protean mass, unlike the immutable laws of 
nature, is ever varying with time, place, and circumstance. 
Neither Medes nor Persians have contrived to make it in any 
one particular fixed and unalterable, so that we find in the 
course of history falsehood, theft, murder, parricide, not only 
practised, hnt justified and delighted in, as well as unselfishness, 
purity, truth, aud filial affection. 

On this occasion we are principally concerned with the 
linguistic department, but there is an international aspect of the 
question of no small importance, and there are some aesthetic 
and ethical points of view which are worthy of notice. 

Within the last half-year four papers have appeared directly 
dealing with the subject, and written by persons whose position, 
opportunities, and acknowledged eminence must reasonably give 
them a commanding influence among their fellow zoologists. In 
order of appearance these papers are : first, “ A Draft of Eules 
for Zoological Nomenclature, as basis for a revision of the 
International Eules of the International Nomenclature Com¬ 
mission,” proposed by F. C. von Maehrenthal in Berlin 
(published in Braun’s * Zoologische Annalen,' vol. i. p. 89, Sept. 
1904, Kdnigsberg-i-Pr.); second, “Some Changes in Crustacean 
Nomenclature,” by Mary J, Bathhun (in the ‘Proceedings of 
the Biological Society of Washington,’ vol. xvii. p. 169, December 
1904); third, “ International Eules of Zoological Nomenclature,” 
by Professor Eaphael Blanchard, Professor von Maehrenthal, 
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and Br. G. W. Stiles, the introduction, in French, hy Profe^isor 
Blanchard, being dated Berne, August 1904, but the whole paper 
containing the rules themselves, in French, English, and German, 
bearing as date of publication, Paris, 1905. Lastly, there? is a 
leaflet by Professor F. E, Schulze, dated Feb. 2, 1905, reporting 
to the Academy of Berlin the progress of ‘ Bas Tierreich’ 
and especially emphasizing the efforts made by the editorial 
staff otthat vast undertaking to secure the utmost possible unity 
among zoologists on this much-discussed subject of nomenclature. 

That these distinguished naturalists should tiu*u aside from 
their own special studies and occupations, concerned with thingKS 
and facts and the deeper mysteries of nature, to spend much, 
time and anxious thought in the endeavour to legislate about 
names and questions of spelling, should raise a presumption that 
the subject is in itself Jiot wholly unimportant. In the ordinary 
business of life, in order that men may meet one another by 
appointment, in order that letters and parcels may reach their 
intended destinations, we all appreciate and use the facilities 
aflbrded by railway guides and postal directories. We aU know 
the confusion caused by having in the same kingdom a dozen 
towns or villages called Walton, a dozen George Streets in the 
same city, two John Smiths in the same terrace; the incon¬ 
venience that arises when a long row of houses is re-numbered: 
the risk of confounding Yienne and Yieima, Tonbridge in thc‘ 
United States with Tonbridge in Kent; the difficulty of identi¬ 
fying Mechlin with Malines, Treves with Tries, Hafnia with. 
Copenhagen, or Constantinople with Stamboul. In common 
life, however, the troubles that arise from these causes pinch us 
but rarely. In systematic zoology it is different. Olassilicatiou 
has to deal wdth thousands and ten-thousands of species, every 
one of which requii*es a distinctive designation. lu making this 
assertion I readily admit that you cannot get all human beings 
to agree on any proposition whatever; but probably almost^ all 
zoologists do think it desirable that every species of animal 
should have a designation not shared by any other species of 
animal, a designatioji valid for it and it alone in Tokio and 
St. Petersburg, in Paris and Berlin, in Washington and Bondoix, 
in Kapies and Madrid, in Yalparaiso and Melbourne—in short, 

* lu this report the spelling of the name is changed without explamition to 
* Das Thierreioh/ 
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■throughout the 'whole scientifically cultured world, without 
regard to race, political boundaries, or vernacular speech. 

Then the question arises, how is this result to be attained ? 
In his instructive, unassuming, and conciliatory preface to the 
trilingual international code, Professor Blanchard traces the 
history of the attempts that have been made to solve the problem, 
“Nomenclature,’^ he says, “is the grammar of the natural 
sciences; it was defined for the first time hy Liiinteus in the 
‘ Philosophia botanica’ in 1751, and applied to begin with to the 
vegetable kingdom, not being introduced methodically into the 
animal kingdom by the celebrated Swedish naturalist until 1758.” 
Since then, during the last sixty years, advisory rules or codes 
have been issued by Associations and Societies in different 
countries and with various aims. Some of these have not striven 
to control the whole field, but only special parts of it, as 
palsBontoiogy, ornithology, entomology. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that, when large dej)artments of human learning are 
considered separately, regulations admirably fitted for one might 
not he equally applicable or convenient for tbem all. But the 
naturalist who begins his scientific life with the study of birds 
and butterflies can never be sure that either of those fascinating 
subjects will permanently secure his devotion. His affections 
may rove away in quite other directions, making him a student 
now of Protozoa and now of Primates, or onewhile a worsliipper 
of earthworms and presently an authority upon whales. At any 
rate, whatever may be the varying requirements of individuals, 
it is the interest of the whole commonwealth of naturalists to 
have universal agreement as to the scientific names of the objects 
with which they are collectively concerned. Agreement is the 
principal thing, therefoi'e get agreement. But to set the ships 
sailing from all quarters of the globe to capture this one position 
may not be easy. Each Agamemnon may have to sacrifice some 
darling Iphigenia if the whole fleet is ever to I’each the point 
proposed. 

The International Congress of Zoology, which held its first 
meeting in Paris in 1889, and has since then at triennial 
intervals met in Moscow, Leyden, Cambridge, Berlin, and Berne, 
from the very first took up this subject with the earnestness 
which it deserves, and is still handling it with commendable 
vigour and discretion. If this Congress is to be the legislative 
body for the future and our ultimate court of appeal on the 
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matter before iiSj it Ib desirable that we should clearly under¬ 
stand the source of its authority, its methods of arriving at its 
decisions, and tliereiu especially the rights and opportunities 
reserved for appellants under its truly imperial jurisdiction. 
There is an old opinion that “ G-eneval Councils may not be 
gathered together without the commandment and will of Princes,” 
and, further, that when they be gathered togotiier they are still 
liable to make mistakes. Among tlie men who liave taken a 
leading part iii the Interiintional Congress of Zoology there are 
many who might be rightly claimed as princes of science, and 
none, I expect, w^ho would wish to make any claim to being 
infallible. vSo far, then, the authority, if in a largo measure 
self-constituted, has an origin and status with which English- 
speaking people are not likely to find very much fault. On the 
whole we think more of what is well done than of wliat is 
logically done. Linnaeus himself was a prince only by the divine 
right of genius, and his system of nomenclature won acceptance, 
nut by act of parliament, but by virtue of sweet reasonableness. 
In dealing with the Liiinean system, it would have been a 
courteous act, I think, to have invited the various Linnean 
Societies spread over the globe, and especially the Liuneau 
Society of London, to take a prominent part. As things have 
turned out, for reasons not very easy to comprehend, G-rcat 
Britain has been left in its favourite insular position, without 
any practical voice in the latest proposals. There is, happily, 
no need for any punctilious jealousy on this score, since it is 
still open to us to offer whatever criticisms and recommendations 
we please, with an excellent pi'ospect of their commanding 
respectful attention. 

It has long been agreed—and may we not say very wisely 
agreed?—that zoology and botany should be iiulepeudent in 
respect to generic names, so that a name will not bo invalidated 
in the one because it happens to have been earlier used in tlu^ 
other. The double use of course is merely permitted, not 
commended or recommended. The zoologist is not encouraged 
to found a new genus Bosa for a camel or a skunk, when he has 
good authority for believing that they w'ould smell as sweet by 
any other name. Bnt apart from, or even including, this one 
article of generic designation, would it not be convenient that 
zoology and botany should have rules of nomenclature in common, 
and should use the same symbols for identical purposes ? 
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Kowhere can this question be more appropriately asked than 
before our Society, which not only in theory but in practice 
deals impartially with both these great branches of science. 
We turn from one to the other in the course of a single evening 
with facile versatility. Sometimes the two hnd common ground 
of report and argument. Not seldom one sheds interesting side¬ 
lights upon the other. Often by question and answer students 
of one draw forth from students of the other information and 
suggestions of value to both. 

Professor Blanchard makes a frank and honourable appeal in 
behalf of the Commission over which he presides. It is the 
right,’’ he declai’es, “almost we might say the duty, of every 
zoologist to lay before us the diffi.culties which occur to him. 
The Commission is not a tribunal issuing absolute decrees, but a 
committee of philanthropic persons who have made a special 
study of the p>rmciiDles of nomenclature and have practical 
experience of the difficulties involved in their application. It 
examines impartially questions brought before it, seeking the 
most judicious solution of each problem in conformity with the 
standing rules, and submitting its answers with the reasons 
on which they are founded in a report to the International 
Congress, which then frames its decision in the light of full 
information.” In spirit and expression nothing could be more to 
the purpose, and there is ground for thinking that the members 
of the Commission have made the most zealous endeavours to 
accomplish the impossible task of satisfying everyone. But 
there is a pregnant phrase in a recent biography of a statesman 
by a statesman, that “ Agreement in x^rinciple is of little avail, 
without driving-force enough for practice”'^. To secure this 
driving-force for practice in regard to the present subject seems 
to be far from n simple task. These comet-like zoological con¬ 
gresses, that make their dazzling brief appearance once in three 
years at di:fferent points of the scientific firmament, produce a 
very faint impression on naturalists who happen to be without 
inclination, means, health, or leisure for travelling, and on those 
who have no spare guineas to spend on miscellaneous Trans¬ 
actions. The several papers from Berlin and Paris, from 
Kbnigsberg and Washington, brought under your notice as 
groundwork for this evening’s discussion, may have been widely 


^ Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone,’ vol. ii. p. 398. 
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and liberally distributed. But that distribution is temporary, 
and almost of necessity limited to the persons who in a sense 
least need it—that is, to tlie persons known to be interestcul in 
the subject, who Avoukl therefore be almost sure to make 
themselves acquainted with essential items of its literature. 
Many will remember what happened with the iStricklandiau 
Ellies under the auspices of the British Association. Tiiey wx^re 
left without any definite stamp of the issuing authority. Tliey 
were allowed to go out of print. There was never any effort 
made in England, so far as I am aware, to impress upon 
beginners in zoology that any rules existed by which they might 
conveniently he guided. Editors in Eranco were just as remiss. 
At least in one conspicuous instance they allowed a writer to 
load science^ with barbarous names as well as almost equally 
strange descidptions. 

The Stricklandian Eules adopted the ,12th edition of the 
" Systerna IS'aturse,’ w'hich began its publication in 1766, as the 
starting-point for modern zoological nomenclature. The Inter¬ 
national Eules accept the 10th edition of the ‘ Systema/ and 
January 1st, 1758, as epoch-making for the same purpose. 
Might it not be better, even now, to fix the beginning of the 
new era in 1751 ? This would put the dividing-line in the 
exact middle of the eighteenth centnry. It wmuld give the 
"Philosophia hotaniea* its due acknowledgment as the leader 
in a great reform. It would bring into line at least one 
important work on zoology, Clerck’s ^ Aranei Sueeici,’ in 
which the binomial usage w’as followed prior to 1758. Tliis 
last consideration is by no means trivial, for it seems in¬ 
excusably ungenerous and impropei’ to set up a standard of 
nomenclature, and then to invalidate names used iti accord 
with that standard, only because they were ])ubiished Ixdbro 
an arbitrary date. I urge this in spite of a small pc'j'soual 
interest which I have in upholding the year 1758, because that 
is the year in w'hich Boxdase published ‘ The Natural History of 
Cornw-^all.’ More than once I have maintained that Aatamf! is 
the proper generic name for the common English lobster. Now 
Borlase at page 274 of the work just mentioned, after speaking of 
what he calls the Long Oyster (the Lomsta marina of Aldrovandi), 
distinguishes from it ‘‘the lobster, or Jstacus verus, much 
superior in delicacy of food to the former, and in such pleiity 
on the coasts of Cornwall, that Well-boats come to load, and 
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cany them to London and elsewhere.” Lrom this account 
there can be no doubt of the species intended. Accordingly 
the Cornish naturalist, as if with a prophetic eye to future 
controversy, at the earliest available moment here distinctively 
proclaims Astacus to be the genus of the common lobster., 
writing as he does in and concerning a county in which the 
rival claimant, the river crayfish, neither then nor now was ever 
known to occur. This is only an ad liominem. 

But it should be conclusive with those who think that, when 
any large loosely defined genus is eventually broken up into 
several genera, the original name is hound to go with that 
species which was first mentioned separately as a member of 
the genus. 

A genus may be founded for a single species, and from that 
species, as long as the genus stands, it can never be separated^ 
But a genus may be founded for a dozen species, no two of 
which in process of time are allowed to stand under the same 
generic name. Tlien the nice Sadducean question arises, which 
of the twelve has a right to the name of the original genus, 
once enjoyed by them all in common? A species indicated by 
the author as typical has the beat claim, A species indicated 
by him as doubtful has no claim at all. But in old obscurely 
defined genera these helps are rarely at our command. We 
must then have recourse to Article SO of the International 
code, which provides that, “ If the original type of a genus was 
not indicated, the author who first subdivides the genus may 
apply the name of the original genus to such restricted genus 
or subgenus as may he judged advisable, and such assignment 
is not subject to subsequent change.” To this rule are appended 
certain cautions and useful recommendations. But neither 
the precision of the rule nor Dr. von MaebrenthaTs elaborate 
comment seems to meet all the which ingenuity 

and research have recently evolved. One might innocently 
suppose that the author who first subdivides a genus is the 
author who first subdivides it, and that no more need be said. 
But in so supposing one is likely to find oneself egregious]y 
mistaken. 

To make the matter intelligible, it will be necessary for me to 
tax your patience by bringing forward concrete examples. You 
will excuse my taking them from the branch of zoology with 
which I am most conversant. Do not think it unchivalrous 
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that on this point I challenge the opinions of a friend, an 
absentee, a lady. As a matter of fact, Miss Maiy J. Eathbun, 
of the JSTational Museum in the United Stales of America, if 
not the foremost living authority on tlie higher Crustjicea, may 
be held to have in this department of knowledge no living and 
working superior, and probably no equal except in Atnjor 
Alcock, a Eellow of our own Society. It is this very pre¬ 
eminence on her part that makes it a matter almost of urgency 
that we should come to an early understanding on the rules of 
nomenclature with a writer so accurate and copious, so full of 
knowledge and so deservedly influential as Miss Eathbun. 
Already no little entanglement has been introduced into syno¬ 
nymy by her acceptance of Latreille’s Manual of the Arfchru- 
poda^^ published in 1810, as a sort of bed-rock for generic 
subdivision. This book gave a conspectus of genera, many of 
them defined in the briefest and crudest manner, and concluded 
with a list in which, as a rule, the name of each genus w^as 
accompanied by that of a single species. In the view of 
Miss Eathbun, this catalogue sealed the fate of all those genera 
that were open to subdivision, although there was certainly 
and obviously no intention on Latreille’s part to subdivide 
them. Supposing that he had intended to do so, is it to be 
conceded that an author may select the type of another 
man’s genus without explaining why he selects it, or whether 
he has any reason for considering the rest of the species 
less typical than his chosen type? This matter has been 
argued elsewhere f. We may pass on to consider a still more 
startling step in the same direction, announced in the ‘ Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Biological Society of Washington ’ for December 
1901. Therein Miss Eathbun explains that slie has become 
acquainted with AYeber’s ‘ I^'omenclator entomologieus ’ J, pub¬ 
lished ill 1795; that “ under the Agonata or Crustacea, pp. 91-96, 
many of the genera first described in J. C. Pabricius’s ‘ ISupple- 

* Coiisiclerations g4nerales sur Tordro naturcl des animaux composant les 
classes des Crustaces, des Arachiiides, et des lusecfces; aveo un tableau 
luethodique des leurs genres, disposes en families, Paris, 1810. 

t “ The late lamented Latreille. A Study in Names ” Natural Science, 
vol xii. p, 239 (1898). 

{ Noinenclator entomologieus, seeundum Bntomologiam systematicam 
illustr. Pabricii, adjectis speoiebus recens detectis et varietatibus conscriptus a 
Priderico Weber Ohiloniensi. Ohilonii et Eamburgii, 1795. 
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mentiim EiitomologiiB SjstematicfB,* 1798, are enumerated, and 
as they are accompanied by lists of species most of which were 
previously known, the genera themselves must date from 1795 
instead of 1798.” She adds that “ this has already been brought 
out by Sherborn in his ^ Index Animalium,’ 1902.” 

When Weber's book itself is examined, it seems to be the 
most extraordinary ground tliat ever was taken for throwing 
synonymy into needless confusion. In his preface he makes 
this statement:—“ The discerning naturalist Daklorf will shortly 
publish a very important work on the Agonata. Meantime in 
this Nomenclator I have so named and denoted them, as the 
celebrated Eahricins will hereafter accept them. But more 
distinct characters of these genera will be set forth in the book 
presently to be published by Daldorf.” Further on he says :— 
‘‘In these Agonata you will find a quantity of new species. 
TV'ith these and others, which Fahricius, since the publication of 
his ‘ Entoinologia Systematica,’ has newly described, and will 
by and bye publish in the form of a supplement, he has been 
pleased to supply me, 'whereby the Nomenclator has been 
augmented with many new species.” Weber’s catalogue, it may 
he said, is confessedly the work of a busybody. He w^as allowed 
freely to examine the collections of his friends Fabricius and 
Daldorf. From them he borrowed provisional manuscript names 
of genera and species, and hastened to inform the world that such 
and such systematic and nominal changes were about to be 
adopted by his distinguishijd friends. Does this prediction, 
which in several instances was falsified by the event, attach any 
status or disability to those undefined generic names about which 
liis false prophecies wei'e made ? In 1801, when Weber wrote 
on genera of insects w^hich he had himself established’^', he 
makes no claim or allusion to any genus of the Agonata. It 
would have been strange indeed, in a w'^ork which he dedicates to 
Fabricius with the most affectionate expressions, had he claimed 
genera which could only have been his by a scandalous theft 
from his much-eulogized friend. In the Index to the ‘ Entoaio- 
logia Systematica,’ published in 1796, there is a half contemptuous 
footnote-reference to the ‘Nomenclator.’ The Index itself 
mentions the new generic names about to be used in the ‘ Sup- 

* ‘ Fi'ideriei Weberi Soc. pbys, lenens. adscr. Observationes entomologicie, 
contineutes novoruiu quaj condidit generuui characteres, efc nuper cletectarum 
specierum descrii)tioueo/ Ivilia', mdccct. 
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plementum/ but merely as a civil invitation to other naturalists 
not to interfere with them—a very su[)erfluoLis precaution if 
they had been already preoccupied by 'Weber. When the Sup- 
plementum ’ was published in 1798, it took no notice whatever 
of Weber’s unauthorized programme. Miss Eathbmi now wishes 
to re-introduce it as a dominant though very confounding force 
in carcinology. Are we to accept the ruling that a genus will be 
■well founded if an author publishes the simple statement that 
another author proposes at some future time to use such and 
such a generic name for such and such previously-known 
species ? By answering yes, you would, I conceive, put a 
weapon into the hands of idle, ignorant, mischievous persons 
who might soon make yon regret the response. 

But the rejection of Weher’s catalogue as valueless still leaves 
open for consideration a point of some importance. It has, in 
fact, been hitherto the privilege of naturalists, in separating a 
species of which the distinctive characters are known, to establish 
a new genus for it by simply referring to the work in which 
those distinctive characters have been already published. They 
practically become the definition of the new genus, merely being 
raised from specific to generic value. But this privilege, more 
conducive to slovenliness iu authors than to contentment in their 
students, is open to great abuse, should the new genus be created 
not for one or two species but for a considerable number. 
Would it not be well that the privilege should be strictly defined 
or cancelled—for tlie future ? 

In the last proposal stress is laid on the words “for the 
future” We cannot come to an agreement witli posterity. 
We cannot bind our successors. But by equity towards tho 
past we may win some title to equity Ifom tlie l!utiire. ISTow, in 
the early Linnean time, as you know, one generic name ofleu 
covered an enormous number of species. The genus CWiwerj for 
examplt, included all the crabs aud lobsters and shrimps and some 
other things, which are now dispersed over hundreds of genera 
in several orders and numerous lamilies, Wlion tho necessary 
breaking up of an uimeldy genus began,it was a common practice, 
in endowing a particular species with separate generic rank, to 
adopt its specific name for the new genus and to bestow upon the 
species itself a new specific name. Thus the common shrimp, 
Cancer ermif/on, Liunasus, became Cmngon milgaru^ Babricius. 
When this was done, there was no rule against doing it. But 
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now tlie rule is set up that the old specific name must he 
restored, so that the species will be Orangon crangoiv (Linn.). 
Coupling this determination Tvdth new rules about subgenera 
and subspecies, it is apparently possible to have a creature called 
A^iis {Apus) apios apus, which seems to me calculated to bring 
nomenclature into contempt. The equitable plan would be to 
accept the terminology which our scientific ancestors employed 
in Qrangon mdgaris and the like, while ruling that in futiLve 
specific names are to be left in their places and not transferred 
to a higher grade. This is not setting aside the essential law of 
priority, but upholding in the interest both of equity and 
euphony what our predecessors did, when they had a perfect 
right to do it, against ex post facto legislation. 

Some points more easy to follow in print than in speech are 
relegated to an appendix. My main argument has been directed 
to enforcing upon your attention the overwhelming importance 
of agreement, the difficulties in the way of arriving at it, the 
desirability of keeping naturalists in touch with the best con¬ 
clusions, and, finally, the claim which the subject of scientific 
nomenclature in its broadest aspects has upon the interest of this 
Society. None have a better right, none have a higher duty 
than ourselves to work for the improvement of the Linnean code 
till it wins the consent of naturalists in general as the best and 
most polished instrument of its kind for the advancement of 
science. 


ApPEjSTDD: 035^ P0I3S-TS OP DETAIL. 

1. To signify that a specific name is combined with a generic 
name other than that with which it was originally published, 
might not botanists and zoologists agree to have a method of 
notation in common ? 

2. To simplify synonymy, it is suggested that all new generic 
names of animals should be regarded as of the masculine 
gender. It is no essential part of natural history to discover 
that Melicerta is masculine, Ino feminine, Gallisoma neuter; 
that planus and plana are adjectives, but nanm and nana 
substantives; or that you may say longimana^ to signify long- 
handed, although 7Jiana in Latin means, not a band, but a 
goddess or a sponge, 

3. In regard to generic and specific names of more than 
two syllables, it would be a boon, at least to English-speaking 
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people, to liave the proper pi’onuuciatioii indiciited by some 
accentual mark, as Glienal6pe.v^ Callisoma^ Mlilzostoma. TLe use 
of the letter h in such names ns Anchtrodon arul Care Inns is 
ratlier to be commended than deprecated. In the transcription 
of other Greek words the use of the letter h to represent the 
aspirate may be desired but should not be enforced, and the 
representation of the diphthongs et and ov hy the same letters 
in the Latin alphabet, if not enforced, should at least be legalised. 
A rule which leads to such a form as Ilbhiim, and wdiich 
rests apparently ou a distinction between Latin down to the 
close of the eighteenth century and later Latin, carries its own 
condemnation. 

4. The common practice of printing generic and specific names 
in italics is open to the objections that this character is less 
easy to read than Eonian type and does not wear so well. It is 
suggested that some other distinctiye type, which is not open to 
these objections, should be recommended. 

5. A recommendation following article 36 of the International 
Sules implies that caeruleus and coerulei^Sy silvesfris and s^l- 
vesirzs^ Uitomlis and litoralis^ autumnalk and auGtiminalk may 
be held valid for pairs of species in the same genus. That would 
he very objectionable, seeing that these are only alternative 
spellings of the very same words, not at all comparable with 
such pairs as Jfuvialis and fluviaticiis, sinensis and sinicus, 
ceylonims and zeyloniciis^ words of the same meaning hut per¬ 
fectly distinct formation. 

6. In reference to article 21 of the International Eules, tlie 
question arises whether for the future some rule might be formu¬ 
lated by which an author’s claim to priority for now names of 
genera and species should rest, not unconditionally on date of 
publication, but on the date of reasonable ])ublication. In 1885 
Sarato published a new genus and species Lkjur Udwardsii in 
' Le Moniteur des £trangers,’ a weekly journal at Nice (see 
Senna, Bull Soe. Ent. Ital. vol. xxxiv. p. 819,1903). But, apart 
from scientific work published in an unsuitable medium, the 
rule in giving validity to a name published in connection with 
an indication ” seems vague and open to abuse by ignorant or 
even mischievous persons. 
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Revision of tbe European Marine Eorais of the CirolanincB, a 
Subfamily of Crustacea Isopoda. By H, J, PlAis'.sEN'y 
Ph.D., E.M.L.S. 

[Eead 2nd February, 1905.] 

(Plates 33—35.) 

In 1890 I published a paper entitled “ Cirolauid® et familise 
nonnullse propinquse Muse! Hauniensis ” (K. Danske Yidensk. 
Selsk. Skrifter, 6. Baekke, naturv. og mathem. Afdeling, B. t. 
pp. 239-426, tab. 1-10)* The material preserved in the* 
Copenhagen Museum was comparatively rich; from Europe 
and the "West Indies especially it possessed a large number of 
species. I was therefore able to prepare the treatise as a kind 
of Dionograph: all forms available were described; a list of all 
genera and species unkuowu to me, with all localities mentioned 
in the literature of the subject, was put together, and an attempt 
was made to refer such animals to the genera or families to 
wdiich they really belonged *; the paper contains also a rather 
detailed representation of the appendages, especially of tlie 
mouth-parts. These particulars are mentioned here because 
in the following treatise tliat paper is taken as the starting- 
point. I have nothing to add to my earlier investigation of the 
mouth-parts and other appendages, the antennae excepted; 
further, the reader is referred to the numerous figures of several 
species and to the detailed account of biology, earlier synonymy, 
&c., given in that paper, but omitted here in order to avoid 
unnecessary reprinting of these portions. 

Since 1890 many authors, viz., J. Bonnier, A. Bollf us, P. Grourret, 
H. J. Hansen, S. Lo Bianco, G-. O. Bars, T. Scott,T. E.E. Stebbiug, 
and A. 0. Walker, have published papers containing contributions 
to our knowledge the European marine forms of the group ; 
several new species have been established, and especially numerous 
new localities for earlier known species have been enumerated. 
These treatises are registered in the‘‘List of Papers ** (p* 370), 
and an abstract of their contents is given under the species in 
question, hut two of them must, nevertheless, be mentioned^here. 
In the paper “Isopoden, Cumaeeen iind Stomatopoden der 

* Several of tbe descriptions are unfortunately so imperfect that I could only 
doubtfully locate the various forms. 

LINN. JOT7EN.—ZOOLOOT, TOL. XXIX. 
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Plankton-Expedition,'” 1895, I attempted tentatively to procure 
equivalence between the families of the onler Isopoda; the laniily 
Cj^mothoidse sens. hit. was established as equivalent with Sphsoro- 
midfe, Bopyridfe, or Epicaridae, &c.; the six families Oirolanidie, 
Corallanidfe, Aleiroaidfe, Barybrotidje, ^gidm, and Cymothoidie, 
accepted or established by me in 1890 in the above-named 
paper, were now considered as subfamilies (Clrolanince, <fcc.) of 
he fai-nily Cymothoidse. This explains the use of the name 
Cirolanincs in the title of the present treatise. In 1903 
A. Bollfus published “Note preliminaire sm* les especes du 
genre Clrolana . . . . de rHirondelle et de la Princesse-Alice ’’ 
(Bull. Soc. 2IooL Prance, vol. xxviii. pp. 5-10); the author 
describes a new deep-sea species from the Mediterranean, and 
enumerates numerous new localities for some other species. 

In 1902 my friend, the Eev. Canon A. M. Norman, urged 
me to work out some Oirolaninm preserved in his splendid 
collection of European marine Invertebrates, among which was 
JEurydice polydendrica^ Norm. & Stehb., published as a nomen 
ntidimi many years ago : I promised to do so. In 1890, M. A. 
Bollfus sent me a considerable number of Prench Oirolanmm^ 
among which I found one new species of JSnrydiee* Then I 
resolved to write a revision of the European marine species. In 
order to get more material, I applied to Professor Yves Delage, 
who kindly forwarded a vast number of Conilera cylindracea and 
of a species of Clrolana which, to my great astonishment, proved 
to be a new form. I beg these three gentlemen to accept my 
sincere thanks. Pinally, I inserted the material received by the 
Copenhagen Museum since 1890 from various sources. 

As stated in the title, the aim of the present treatise is to give 
a revision of the European marine foxuns of the subfamily, while 
the fresh’water foi’ins foxind in Prance are omitted from want of 
material. Before 1890 six valid species had been described (the 
rather doubtful JEnrydiee ponfica, Czern., not included); in 1800 
I added three species, and since that year three valid species 
have been found or described. The total was thus 12 species. 
In the present paper I add three more species; so that the total 
is now 15 species, belonging to the three genera Clrolana^ Coni'* 
leroi and Mtrydice, all established by leach. Of Mary dice only 
two species, viz. J/. pnhlira^ Leach, and the female of JS7. trm-* 
eata. Norm., were known before 1890; I am now able to 
enumerate six European species. But these species, though 
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exhibiting excellent specific characters, are closely allied and so 
similar in general aspect, size, and colour, that authors have 
certainly often committed mistakes in naming their material; 
for this reason I think that at least some of the statements 
in the literature on the occurrence of the species, especially 
fulolvra^ are erroneous and misleading, furthermore, the 
discovery of a new and large species of Cirolana in abundance 
on the northern coast of France, and closely allied to <7. horealis^ 
proves that great caution is necessary in determining species of 
this group. In the following account I shall endeavour to 
distinguish as well as possible between trustworthy and doubtful 
statements as to localities, but where no description or figures 
are given it is, of course, only a kind of calculation of proba¬ 
bilities, and even a gross error may readily escape discovery. 

Conspectus of the Genera 

A. Peel uncle of anfceume with at leiLst five very distinct, 
iiiovahle joints t. Lobe from second joint of the 
niaxillipeds furnished with one hook or two or three 
hooks. Peduncle of uropods produced considerably or 
much backwards, so that the articulation bet^veen 
peduncle and endopod is rather long. 
a. First and second pairs of pleopoda subsimilar, with 
the endopod submemhranaceous ^ peduncle of first 

pair much broader than long . I. Gxrolana, Leach. 

/>. First pair of pleopoda very fiimly chitinized every¬ 
where, constituting a large operculum, with the 
peduncle longer than broad and the inner branch 
elongate; second pair of pleopoda with both rami 
submembranaceous and the peduncle broader than 
long... n. CoNiLERA, Leach. 


* TJiis key is in the main only a translation of the Latin conspectus in my 
monograph. 

1' In 1890 I described a^ld figured five joints in the peduncle of the antennic 
in Ciroiam. In the paper, “ The Deep-sea Isopod A?iiiro2ms hrmeklatus, Bedd., 
unci some Bemarks on Bathgnemis gigtf.nteuS) A. M.-Eclw.” (Journ, Linn. Soc., 
23ool. vol. sxix. pp. liJ-liS, 1903), 1 showed that this peduncle in Baihgmmus 
(jigantciis consists of six movable joints. Having found the basal joint hitherto 
overlooked in this animal, I was able to point out the same joint in Cirolana. 
hormlis and C, Cranchii : the joint is distinct, situated at the outer margin of 
the joint hitherto considered as the first, but it is not, easy to catch sight 
of; it is probably found in all species of Cirolana^ and I have besides observed 
it in ConUera. The mode of expression in the conspectus is chosen for 
practical reasons. 

23^ 
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B, Peduncle of anteninn witli only foiu? distinct joints. 

Lobe from second joint of the maxillipeds ■without 
hooks Peduncle of iiropods slightly produced 
back-wardSj and the articulation between peduncle and 
inner branch short... HL EunvoitiK, Loiich. 


I, ClKOiiANA, Leach. 

The characters of the genus are given in the conspectus of the 


genera. 

Oonspectiis of the Species. 

A. Frontal plate elongate, at least nearly three times 
longer than broad. Three posterior pail’s and especially 
seventh pair of thoracic legs with many hmg plumose 
natatory setae. 

a. Eyes very distinct, generally brownish or black, but 
if colourless the facetting is seen. 
a. Seventh thoracic legs have the second joint f 
strongly flattened and expanded, at most only 
twice as long as broad, with a close row of long 
natatory setae along the outer margin; fom’th 
joint not longer than sixth. 

§ Major portion of upper mai’gin of the eyes straight. 

Four posterior pairs of thoracic epiinora com¬ 
pletely without oblique ridge or furrow—only 
with the usual furrow along the lower 
margin. 1. Lilljeb. 


* This character, vrliieh may be considered interesting, was pointed out by 
me ill 1890. G. 0. Sars gives in his ‘Crustacea of Norway,’v«>l. ii. pL oO. 
fig. 2 a drawing of the left raaxilliped of Lurf/du'c pnlokm, on the lobe 
from the second joint of the maxillipeds two small liooks are shown ; but I luivo 
re-examined the maxillipeds of this species, and cau repeat my earlier stafo- 
ment that such hooks do not exist. In the text (p. 7o) Sars writes only: 
“Oral parts ou the whole resenibliug those in (Jimhm'' In tlio description 
of the genus Cirolana lie says that, tlio lobe mentioned has “ 2 cmwed hooks 
inside,*’ but in C. borealis I had found and figured three hooks, and also sl ated 
(Oirolanidce &c. p, 278) that in this genus the number varied from one to 
three. Moreover, Sars ought to have added that his figui'o represontod the 
maxilliped of an ovigerous female, the largo plate from the second joint being 
wanting in the male. Finally, it may bo mentioned that he has ovorlooked the 
second of the two best characters for the genus Murj/dkCt viz., that the peduncle 
of the anteniiaj is four-jointed. If that biglily talented and most meritorious 
author would use the literature somewhat better than he frequently does, ho 
would avoid several eri’ors, &c. 

t The “epimera” on the second to seventh thoracic segments hero and in 
the following descriptions counted as the first joint of the legs. 
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■§§ Upper margin of eyes conyex. Four posterior 
pairs of thoracic epimera each with a con¬ 
spicuous oblique furrow iDesides the furrow 
along the lower margin. 

t Eyes black. Serenth thoracic legs closely set 
with natatory setge along the whole inner 
margin of second joint. Hind maigin of last 
abdominal segment with only two pairs of 
spines. Endopod of uropods somewhat more 
than two and a half times as long as broad. 

2 . C. (/allied j n. sp. 

ft Eyes light brownish or colourless. Seventh 
thoracic legs without setae along the major 
portion of inner margin of second joint. 

Hind margin of last abdominal segment with 
live or six pairs of spines. Endopod of uro¬ 
pods slightly more than twice as long as 

broad. 3. C. neplectajH, 3, IL 

Seventh thoracic legs have the second joint about 
three and a half times as long as hroad, and on 
its outer margin only a few short setre 5 fourth 

joint much longer than sixth. 6. C. micropktkahm, 

No eyes. [Hoek. 

a. All six pah’s of thoracic epimera with the oblique 

furrows well developed. 4. C. ^chmidtiii n. sp. 

/ 3 . All six pairs of thoracic epimera without furrows. 

5. C. ccBca^ Holif, 

B. Frontal plate at most half as long again as broad. Three 
posterior pairs of thoracic legs without natatory set£e, 
or at most with a few plumose setse at the outer 
margin of second joint. 

(L Frontal plate small, not visible from above, its lower 
surface without any impressed area. Clypeus 
without any free process. Eyes rather large. 

7. C, Cranchiij Leach. 

h Frontal plate very large, its front end visible from 
above j its lower surface with a large oblong 
impressed area. Olypeus protruding freely in 
front as a nearly lamellar process. Eyes small. 

8 . C\ Bonn. 
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Group A. 

Frontal plate elongate, at least iiearlj^ three times longer than 
broad. Three posterior pairs and especially seventh pair of 
thoracic legs with a great number of long plumose natatory setce. 

1. ClEOLANA BOREALIS, LilljeloT^ (1852). 

1890. Cirolana borealis^ 11. J. Hansen, 0irolanida3, <!cc., p. 321, pi. i. 
figs, l-l V (with syiiomnny). 

1897, Cirolana borealis, G. 0. Sars, Crust, of Nurwoy, vol. ii. p. 70, pi. 20. 

Eyes blacldsh, seen from the side somewhat longer than deep, 
w’ith the major portion of the upper margin straight. 

Frontal plate about three times longer than broad ; its front 
end not visible from above. Glypeus without anterior process ; 
its surface feebly convex, with a deep furrow along each lateral 
margin. 

AntennulsB considerably shorter than the peduncle of the an¬ 
tennas J flagellum consists of numerous very short joints. 

Antennae reach almost or about to the middle of thorax; 
flagellum with numerous (about thirty) joints. 

Epimera of second and third thoracic segments with a short 
rudiment of an impressed line besides the submarginal fun*ow ; 
epimera of fourth to seventh segments without any furrow or 
ridge besides the submarginal one; epimera of seventh segment 
somewhat smaller than those of the sixth. 

Seventh thoracic legs have second joint strongly flattened and 
expanded, somewdiat less than twice as long as broad, with both 
lateral margins and the longitudinal ridge along the middle of 
the lower side very closely set along their wliole length with 
long plumose sets?. Fourth joint scarcely longer than fifth and 
somewhat shorter than sixth. 

Last abdominal segment with the lateral margins convex, not 
angular at the beginning of the terminal third; tliis distal j)art 
with about four pairs of marginal spines; the tip moderately 
angular, scarcely acute. 

TTropoda slender. The endopod, which, when directed parallel 
with the axis of the animal, reaches somewhat beyond the end of 
abdomen, is somewhat more than two and a half but not fully 
three times longer than broad, without notch at the end of the 
outer margin, Bxopod at least four times longer than broad and 
considerably shorter than the endopod, with about four spinea 
along the outer margin. 

Length 27-38 mm. 
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Occurrence. —la 1890 I gave a detailed criticism o£ tlie 
sjnonjmical confusion and full account of the localities, dividing 
these into two portions : one comprising those which are certain 
or at least highly probable, the other portion including a number 
of doubtful statements. Since 1890 Dollfus has published 
some localities of importance, but otherwise little has been 
added to our knowledge. In Mr. Dollfus's collection I have 
found material from some ne'w places: Belle>Isle (oAl the 
south-western coast of Brittany), 60 and 100 metres; Firtli 
of Clyde ; and Villefranche. Further, I have seen nine 
specimens taken on bait on long-lines in lat. 61^ 6' 'N., long. 
9° 21' W., 210 fathoms, cruise of ‘ Michael Sars ’ in 1902 
(Cand. mag. Ad, Jensen.). Probably some of the localities in 
North-western France and Southern England mentioned in the 
literature refer in reality not to this, but to the following species. 
The specimens from the Adriatic referred by Heller, Stalio, and 
Stossich to O. Jiirti^eSi M.-Edw., and mentioned with much doubt 
by me in 1890, probably belong to G, neglecta^ H. J. Hansen \ 
the specimen from Mr. Hrupp’s collection, mentioned by Lo 
Bianco in 1902 (Mitt. ZooL Stat. Neap. xvi. p. 258) as Q. Mrtipes^ 
is probably C. horealis. 

Our present knowledge may be summed up as follows. The 
species has been taken in various places in the Kattegat, 13-29 
fathoms ; along the southern and western coasts of Norway “ at 
least to the Trondhjem Fjord ” (Gr. O. Sars); in lat. 64° 48' N., 
long, 6 ° 32' E. (Gr. O. Sars); Shetland Isles (Norman) ; several 
places on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland (various authors); on 
the northern part of the w^estem coast of France ; in the Medi¬ 
terranean at Yillefranche, and at Naples, 25 fathoms (Hansen), 
and, according to Dollfus, in various places in the western half 
of that sea at depths ranging from 280 to 1210 metres. It has 
also been found off the eastern coast of North America between 
lat. 32° and 33° N., long. 77and 781°*^., 238 and 229 fathoms 
(Harger); finally, according to Miss Eichardson, “ off Cape 
Florida,” but this statement is, in my opinion, rather doubtful 
and needs confirmation. 

Be^narks .—This species is easily distinguished from all other 
forms hitherto known by the characters pointed out in the eyes, 
epimera, seventh thoracic legs, uropoda, and armature of last 
abdominal segment. 
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2. ClEOLANA OAILICA, 21. sp. (PL 33. iigs. 1«~1 d.) 

Eyes "black, seen from tlie side slightly or scarcely longer 
than deep, with the upper margin rather convex. 

Frontal plate, clypeus, and antennuhe much as in 0. lorenlis* 

Antennae shorter than in the preceding species, reaching almost 
to second thoracic segment; flagellum with about twenty-two 
joints. 

Epimera of second and third thoracic segments with a long, 
slightly curved, and somewhat oblique furrow besides the sub- 
marginal one; epimera of fourth to seventh segments shaped as 
in horealiSj but furnished with a very oblique furrow which 
on fourth to sixth, not on last segment, reaches to their posterior 
margin. 

Seventh thoracic legs have the second joint strongly flattened 
and extremely expanded, nearly two-thirds as broad as long, 
with both lateral margins and the longitudinal ridge on the 
lower side very closely set along their whole length with long 
plumose setae. Fourth joint very conspicuously longer than the 
flfth and slightly shorter than sixth. 

Last abdominal segment with the lateral margins convex, not 
angular at the beginning of the terminal third; only two pairs 
of spines on the distal margin; the end is sharply angular. 

XJropoda slender. The endopod, which, when parallel with the 
axis of the animal, reaches a little beyond the end of abdomen, 
is somewhat more than two and a half but not fully three times 
as long as broad, without distinct notch near the end of the outer 
margin. Exopod at least four times longer than broad and 
considerably shorter than the endopod, with a few (two or 
three) spines along the outer margin* 

Length:—One of the largest specimens, a male, measures 
20 mm., but whether the animal is really adult or not cannot bo 
settled. Female wntb inarsi^pium unknown. 

EoscoiS, or perhaps Q-uernsey or Jersey. A largo 
number of specimens belonging to the maritime station of 
EoscoS have been kindly sent to me by Professor Yves Lelage. 

Remarks. —This species is rather closely allied to 0. lorealu, 
but it is easily distinguished by a number of characters, among 
which those used in the conspectus are very easily observed. 
0 . gallioa has in all probability been seen before now and 
confounded with 0. borealis, I think it very likely that it. 
will be found oti the southern coasts of England and Ireland, 
and on the westeim coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal. 
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3. CiEOLAHA KEGLECTA, H. J* JEanseii (1890). 

1890. Oirolana neglecta, H. J. Hansen, Cirolanidoe, «&c., p. 327, pi. i. 
ligs. 3-3 pi. ii. figs. 1-1 Z>. 

1903. Cirolana neglecta^ A. Dollfus, Bull. Soc. Zool. France, vol. sxviii, 
p. 7. 

Eyes liglit brown (or colourless, according to Dollfus) ; seen 
from tbe side a little shorter than deep, with the upper margin 
strongly convex. 

Frontal plate, clypeus, and antennulse differ slightly from the 
same parts in C. hoi'ealis ; antennulae, however, somewhat less 
robust, -with the flagellum proportionately a little longer. 

Antennae reach almost to the middle of thorax; flagellum 
with about twenty-two joints. 

Epimera of the thoracic segments shaped and furrowed nearly 
as in O. galUca, hnt the furrows are deeper; seventh epimera 
somewhat larger and more produced than in that species, but 
yet shorter than the sixth, with its oblique furrow extending to 
the posterior margin. 

Seventh thoracic legs have the second joint strongly flattened 
and expanded, a little less than twice as long as broad; its outer 
lateral margin and the longitudinal ridge on the lower side 
closely set along their whole length with plumose set®, which 
are long on the margin, much shorter on the ridge; while the 
major portion of its inner margin is naked, and very long 
plumose hairs are found along its most distal, strongly rounded 
part. Fourth joint is slightly shorter than fifth and very 
conspicuously shorter than sixth. 

Last abdominal segment with the proximal two-thirds of the 
lateral margins slightly convex, the terminal third more oblique 
and forming a very obtuse angle with the proximal portion; 
the terminal third is armed with about five pairs of marginal 
spines; the end is conspicuously angular. 

IFropoda conspicuously broader than in the two preceding 
species* Endopod, which reaches slightly beyond the abdomen, 
is slightly more than twice as long as broad, without any notch 
at the end of the outer margin. Exopod not fully three times as 
long as broad and considerably shorter than the endopod, with 
several spines at the outer margins. 

Length 12-15 mm. 

Oeeurrence .—The species was established on specimens from 
Naples and a specimen probably from Nice; some of the 
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specimens from Naples were taken in a deptli of about 25 fathoms 
together with Q* borealis^ In material received IVom Mr. Dollfus 
was found a large number of specimens from Le Oroisic (south¬ 
western coast of Brittany), captured by E. Chevreuy, aud some 
specimens from A^illefrancho. The specimens from the Adriatic 
wrongly referred to G, Jiirti^es, H. M.-Edw., by Heller, Stalio, 
and Stossicb, belong in all probability to 0 . neglecta, Dollfus 
enumerates (Z. e.) nine stations in the western part of the 
Atlantic 5 one of these is near Belle-Isle (not very far from 
the south-western coast of Brittany), 19 m., while the re¬ 
maining eight stations are between lat. 39^ 18' N. and lat. 30*^ 

N., with depths from 1007 down to 1921 m.; finally, he lias 
seen specimens from the Bay of G-iardini, Sicily, 16 m., and from 
the Adriatic. Dollfus states that the pigmentation of the eyes 
is still distinct in specimens captured at depths down to 1200 m., 
but disappears completely in the animals from greater depths, 
though the eyes always exist. It may be taken as certain that 
his specimens from deep water belong to this species, while I am 
inclined to suppose that all those from 1007 to 1924 m. belong 
to a species closely allied to C, mgleGia \ but not having seen 
any of these specimens, I cannot settle the question. I may 
add that it is probably almost without parallel that a species 
which has been taken in several places far from each other 
in depths ranging from about 8 to 25 fathoms, should not occur 
in depths from about 25 (or at most 50 fathoms) and down 
to more than 500 fathoms, but yet should have been found not 
less than eight times in depths from about 550 to 1000 fathoms* 
Besides, I can state from personal experience that species 
of the genus CiTolana are frequently so closely allied that a 
minute examination of the shape of the posterior thoracic 
epimera, the shape and armature of last abdominal segment, tlio 
length and breadth of the rami of the uropoda, the distribution 
of plumose set© on seventh thoracic legs, &c., is necessary in 
order to avoid erroneous determination. 

Bemarha ,—This species is distinguished from the two pre- 
ceding foi'ms by shape and colotjr of the eyes, the posterior 
thoracic epimera, the second joint of seventh thoracic legs, the 
shape and armature of last abdominal segment, and the com¬ 
paratively greater breadth of the rami of the uropoda. In the 
paragraph on occurrence and distribution some further remarks 
on the species—or two species—are found. 
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4. CiEOLAis-A ScHitiiDXii, H. sp. (PL 33.figs. 2 a-2 c.) 

Adult female and immature specimens. 

Eyes completely wanting; the lateral margins of tLe head 
show a kind of ridge from the base of the antennula to the front 
angle of thorax, and the lower side of the head close inside that 
ridge is conspicuously excayated. 

Eroutal plate about as in O. hoo^ealis, Clypeus considerably 
shorter than in 0. horealis or C, neglecta^ with the usual mar¬ 
ginal furrows, but the area limited by these furrows is scarcely 
convex. 

Antennulse nearly as in C. neglect a*, flagellum with about 
twelve very short joints. 

Antenn^e do not reach fully to the middle of thorax; flagellum 
in the two largest specimens with about twenty joints. 

Epimera nearly as in O. neglect a, hut those of seventh segment 
a little less produced; the oblique furrow well developed on all 
epimera, reaching their posterior margin. 

Seventh thoracic legs more slender than in the preceding 
species ; otherwise nearly as in C.neglecta, Second joint strongly 
flattened and considerably exjmnded, a little more than twice as 
long as broad; its outer margin and the ridge on the low’er sur¬ 
face closely set with plumose hairs, which are long at the margin, 
much shorter on the ridge; the inner margin is naked nearly to 
the most distal, almost transverse short part, which is closely set 
with exceedingly long plumose setae. Eourth joint as long as the 
fifth and slightly shorter than the sixth- 

Last abdominal segment with a suhbasal transverse impression 
more pronounced than in the preceding species; the lateral 
margins rather feebly convex, not angular, with six pairs of distal 
spines; the end is more or less acute. 

TJropoda broader than in (7. horealu^ but less broad than in 
0, neglecta. The endopod, which reaches slightly beyond the 
tip of abdomen, is rather more than twice as long as broad* 
without any notch at the end of the outer margin. Exopod 
between four and three and a half times longer than broad, con¬ 
siderably shorter than the endopod. 

Length of a female mtli marsupium 12 mm.; the immature 
specimen, parts of which are shown on the Plate, measures 9*5 mm. 
in length. 

Occurrence. —In 1895 an adult female and two rather small 
specimens were taken by the ^ Ingolf' Expedition in the Davis 
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Strait, Station 25: iat. OS'" 30' IN., long. 54° 25' W., 582 fathoms, 
temperature at the bottom 3°‘G C. In May 1004, the specimen 
figured was captured west of the most southern of the 3i'\‘iroe 
Islands, in lat. 61"^ 15' jST., long. 9° 85' W., 872-970 metres, by 
Dr. Job. Schmidt (the cruise of the ‘Thor," the Danish ship in the 
service of the international marine investigations of the Nortlieru 
European Seas). 

'Remar'k ^,—The species is rather closely allied to 0. Tieylecta^ 
H. .J. H., hut distinguished at a glance by the complete absence 
of visual elements and the shape of the lateral part of the head ; 
besides it shows several minor difiiorences pointed out in the 
description. Prom 0, cccca^ Dollf., it differs in possessing well- 
developed furrows on the thoracic epiinera. The name is chosen 
in honour of Dr. Joh. Schmidt, who during the cruises of the 
‘ Thor ’ in the seas of Iceland and the Paroe Islands collected 
a great number of interesting Crustacea (and other animals), 
seA^eral of whicn are new to science. 

5. ClEOLANA CJSCA, JDolJf. (1903). 

1908. Cmlma ccseUi A. Dollfus, Bull. Soc. Zool. Prance, voL xxviii. p. 6. 

Eyes quite "wanting. 

Prontal plate “ very nai'row, longitudinally canaliculated, about 
three times as long as broad.” 

Antennulm short, with three-jointed peduncle, and flagellum 
consisting of twenty or twenty-one joints. 

Epimera of second to sixth thoracic segments without any 
trace of oblique furrow, while the usual subinarginal furrow is 
conspicuous- Seventh epimera considerably smaller than the 
sixth, with the oblique furrow’’ rather feebly devedoped. 

Seventh thoracic legs have the second joint shaped nearly as in 
C. Schnidtii^ with the natatory setm distributed as in this 
species* 

Last abdominal segment subtriangular, proportionately a 
little longer than in C. ScJmiidtii, with the end narrowly 
rounded. 

Uropoda nearly as in C, SeJmidtii ; the endopod not quite so 
broad as in that species. 

The species is rather closely allied to C, BchmidtlL 

Length of an egg-bearing female, 9 mm. 

Occurrence, —^Dollfus enumerates five stations in the western 
half of the Mediterranean, with depths from 1210 to 2600 m. 
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‘ Porcupine ’ (1869) St. 36 : lat. 48^ 50' j^., long, 11^ 9' W., 725 
fatlioms (the locality at the entrance of the English Channel), 
one specimen in Canon Norman’s Collection. 

Bemarks, —Of this small and blind deep-sea species only a 
preliminary description, -without figures, has been published. 
[In the original manuscript I gave only an abstract of this 
description j but having subsequently received a specimen from 
Canon Norman, some additional observations have been inserted. 
C, cceca is sharply distinguished from C, Schmidtii and Q, neglectd 
by the absence of eyes and of furrows on the epimera; it is much 
more related to the preceding species than to 0. microplitlialma^ 
Hoek, and allied exotic forms.] 

6. CirolajSTA miceofhthaiiMA, RoeJc (1882). 

1882. Cirolancc microphthalma, Hoek, Nied. Archiv fiir ZooL, Siipple- 
mentband, i. p. 28, pi. ii. figs. 13-17. 

1897. CirolaJia microplithalma^ Ct. 0. Sars, Crust, of Norway, vol. ii. p. 71, 
pi, 30. fig. 1. 

1903. Cirolana microphthalmaj Hollfiis, Bull. Soc. Zool. France, vol.xxviii. 

p. 9. 

‘‘Eyes very small, black.” 

Frontal plate “ narrow, elongate and canaliculated.” 

Antennulse about as long as the jjeduncle of the antennso, 
rather similar to those of G. horealis. 

Antenufie with the fiagellum very much shorter than in 
C, horealis, C. gaUica, os C, neglecta^ consisting of at most thirteen 
joints. 

(Epimera of seventh thoracic segment probably considerably 
larger in proportion to those of sixth segment than in C, galMca 
or O. neglecta.) 

Seventh thoracic legs have the second joint less flattened and 
about three and a lialf times longer than broad, with a few short 
sotse near the base of the outer margin, no setae on the inner 
margin except on its distal end, and a rather small number of 
setae along the ridge on the lower surface. Fourth joint elongate, 
a little longer than the fifth and much longer than the sixth. 

Last abdominal segment i^osteriorly either rounded or “ ob¬ 
tusely truncated,” with about three pairs of short spines. 

Hropoda moderately broad. Endopod, when directed parallel 
with the axis of the animal, reaches a little beyond the end of 
abdomen ; it is nearly two and a half times as long as broad, its 
outer margin considerably bent—convex or nearly angular— 
beyond the middle, but the distal part more or less distinctly 
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concave. Bsopod somewliat shorter than the enclopod, more 
than four times longer than broad, without any marginal 
spinules.’^ 

Length of the largest specimen known 33 mm. (Dolltus) ; 
Hoek*s typical specimen measured 23 mm. 

Occurrence, —Hoek’s single specimen was captured in lat. 

13' 5" IN'., long. 30° 42' E., 166 fathoms. Sars has seen one 
specimen from lat. 70° 36' N., long. 32° 35' E., 148 fathoms, and 
a second from Storeggen (western coast of Norway), 50 fathoms, 
Dollfus records a single specimen from lat. 65° 41' N., on the 
coast of Norway, 440 in. 

Bemarlcs^ —This species is easily distinguished from all other 
forms hitherto found in Europe by the shape of the seventh 
thoracic legs; the small black eyes, the very short antennje, the 
end of abdomen, &c., exhibit other good characters. 

Unfortunately I have seen no specimen of this interesting 
form; my diagnosis has been compiled from the descriptions of 
the three authors in question, to which I add characters to be 
seen especially on the figures given by Sars. It was necessary 
to do so, because the descriptions named are rather incomplete; 
furthermore, no figure of the thoracic epimera, seen from the 
side, has been published, and these epimera have not been 
described. 

The species is rather closely allied to C. comliamm^ Stimps., 
CX polita, Stimps., and C. imiiressa., Harger, all from the eastern 
coast of the United States. It is to be hoped that a more 
detailed description with some additional correct figures may 
soon be published, so that it may be easily distinguished from 
the American species mentioned; moreover, I do not think it 
i hi possible that one of these American foimia may eventually he 
discovered in European seas. 

Group B. 

Erontal plate at most half as long again m broad. Three 
posterior pairs of thoracic legs without natatory setje, or at most 
with a feW' plumose seta? at the outer margin of second joint. 

7. CiROLANA Crakchii, ZeacJi (1818). (PI. 33. fig. 3 a.) 

1890. Cirotam Cranchii^ H. J. Hansen, Cirolanidse, (fcc., p. 341, pi. iii. 
figs, 3-3 L 

1892. ConiUra grainpoideSj P. Gourret, Ami, Mus, dTlist. natur. Mar¬ 
seille, vol, iv. fasc, ii. Zool Mem, 1, p, 11, pi. I fig. 7 *, pi. iii. 
figs. 4-11. 
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Eyes moderatelv large, black, seen from the side longer than 
deep, witli the upper margin slightly convex, 

Eroiital plate small, pentagonal, at most one half as long 
again as broad; its front end acute, not visible from above. 
Clypeus without any anterior process; its surface slightly 
convex, with a furrow along each lateral margin. 

Aiitenniilse about as long as the peduncle of the antennse; 
dagellum moderately slender, with about fifteen joints. 

Antennse long, reaching much beyond the middle of thorax; 
fiagellum with numerous, sometimes even more than forty, 
joints. 

Epimera of the thoracic segments increase gradually iu size 
backwards; each has a deep oblique furrow besides the sub¬ 
marginal one. 

Seventh thoracic legs without natatory setae but with numerous 
simple, acute spines, and some very short hairs; second joint very 
robust, twice as long as broad; fourth joint a little shorter than 
fifth, which is somewhat shorter than sixth. 

Last abdominal segment subtriangular, posteriorly rather 
narrowly rounded, with four to six pairs of marginal spines, 

IJropoda rather broad. Endopod, when dmected parallel with 
the axis ot the animal, reaches considerably beyond the end of 
abdomen; it is from a little less (iu small specimens) to a little 
more (in large specimens) than twice as long as broad. Exopod 
about three times as long as broad, somewhat shorter than the 
endopod. 

Differences according to Age, —Large, and especially very large, 
specimens differ from smaller ones in shape and clothing of last 
abdominal segment and uropoda. In smaller specimens the 
upper surface of this segment is distinctly convex, glabrous, or at 
most with a number of nearly inconspicuous elevated points, while 
the distal half of the lateral margins is feebly convex or at most 
straight. In large, and especially in very large, specimens a 
large portion of the upper surface is flat or even slightly depressed, 
adorned with numerous conspicuous elevated points; the distal 
half of the lateral margins is a little concave, wherefore the 
corresponding part of the segment is more narrow than in young 
specimens. The uropoda show the following differences. In 
smaller specimens the outer margin of the endopod is rather 
regularly but feebly convex and the end acute ; on both rami the 
clothing of setse is of normal density on both margins, so that 
all marginal spines are easily seen. In large, and especially very 
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large, specimens tlie outer margin of tlie eiidopod is a little bout 
before or beyond tlie middle, the margin beyond this very 
obtuse angle is straight, and the end is more or less rounded; 
this straight part of the outer margin of the endopod and tlie 
distal half or two-fifths of both margins of the oxoj)od are so 
densely clothed with fine hairs that the marginal spines, if 
present, cannot be perceived; the clothed portion of the exopod 
has also altered its shape a little. 

PL iii. fig. 3 e, in my paper quoted, conveys a good idea of 
the shape and clothing of spines and setae of the last abdominal 
segment and uropoda in smaller specimens. Pig. 2 r/, on the 
same plate, represents the same parts of a rather large animal, in 
which the shape of abdomen is seen, while the uropoda luive not 
fully arrived at their final shape. Por this reason I give here a 
new figure (PL 33 . fig. 3 a) of the right uropod of a large 
specimen. 

Length of the largest specimen seen, a female without mar- 
supium, taken at Belle-Isle, is 18 mm. 

OcGiirrmioe. —According to the literature this species has been 
seemed at Cumbrae (Pirth of Clyde, western coast of Scotland), 
Plymouth and Palmouth (Sp. Bate & Westwood), the Channel 
Islands, Eoscofi', Oonoarneau and Le Croisic (various Prench 
authors); my earlier specimens were from Villefranche, and 
Leach had liis JUlelocira Swainwni from Sicily; Miers mentions 
the species from Goree Island, Senegambia, but the specimens 
from this locality ought to be re-examined. Mr. Lollfus’s col¬ 
lection contains many specimens from the following localities;— 
Le Croisic, two very small specimens in a dead Owncer pmjurm 
and two specimens in a Belle-Isle, one specimen from 70 m., 
and tw^o specimens in cavities in a piece of -wood liuulod up in 
the dredge; Isle d’Yeu, one specimen from 100 m. ; Guelhary, 
near Biarritz; all four localities are on the western coast <if 
Prance. Also from the following places in the Mediterranean: 
Yillefrancbe; Cannes, 1-5 m.; not far from Toulon, ten small 
specimens in the mouth of G-rampus yriseuB}, Porto Vecchio 
(Corsica) j finally Gabes (Tunis), in sponges. 

Bemarhs. — 0. CrancMi is easily distinguished from all other 
European species by the shape of the frontal plate; ©yes, epimera, 
thoracic legs, &c. show other excellent characters. As to the 
synonymy, especially Leach, Eisso, and G. 0. Sars, I rcler to 
my earlier paper. In 1892, P. Gourret established a new form, 
Conilera grampoides, on ten specimens taken in the mouth of a 
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Gi'ampus r/riseus, I applied to the zoological authorities iu 
Marseilles in order to obtain Grourret’s types for study, but in 
spite of caretul searching they could not be found and are 
probably lost. His description and most of his figures are not 
sufficient for recognition of the species; but according to his 
fig. 9, which represents the abdomen and one of the uropoda, 
the animals do not belong to Qouilera^ but are young stretched 
specimens of Oirolana CrancJiii. 

8. CiRouiLNA Haksen-i, Bonn. (1896). (PI. 33. figs. 

PI. 34. figs. 1 a-l h.) 

1883. Burydice 2 ^olychndriQaj Norman & Stebbing:, Proc. Hoy. Soc. 
Edinburgh, vol. xi. pp. G6.5 & 684. [Bomen nudmn^ without 
description or figures.] 

1896. Cirolana Bameni, J, Bonnier, “Campagne du Cauclan/’ Ann. 
PUnivers. Lyon, t. xxvi, p. 574, j)!. xxxii. figs. 1 a-1 o. 

Head more or less angular in front of the small black eyes, 

Prontai plate very large, slightly longer than broad, increasing 
much in breadth from the middle to the anterior end, which is 
cut offi with the front margin slightly concave. Between this 
lower front margin and the anterior end of the process (between 
the antennulce) from the upper surface of the head the frontal 
plate shows a triangular surface looking forwards, and this sur¬ 
face is partly visible when the head is seen from above. On the 
lower side of the plate the lateral margins and the front margin 
are thickened, forming elevated ridges between which an 
impressed area is seen- 

Cljpeus anteriorly produced into a triangular, basally very 
broad and distally rounded, nearly lamellar process, which pro¬ 
ceeds downwards and forwards below the basal part of the frontal 
plate. 

Antennulae slender, somewhat longer than the peduncle of the 
antennm; peduncle three-jointed; the flagellum consists of four 
proportionately long aud some minute joints. 

Antennas do not reach to the middle of thorax; flagellum 
about as long as the peduncle, with eleven joints. 

Epimera of the thoracic segments increase in size and in the 
degree of being produced backwards from tbe second to the 
sixth, while the seventh is considerably smaller than the sixth. 
All epimera are strongly earinated, and the posterior pairs rather 
excavated behind their oblique carina. 

XIOT. JOTTRir.—7.00L0&Y, VOL. XXIX. 24 
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Seventh thoracic legs slender. Second joint some¬ 

what more than throe times as long as broad, along the outer 
margin with several very short hairs and a few long sotte, each 
of which has proportionate!}'’ few long lateral branches; the 
other margin and the lower surface without setse. Fourth joint 
much longer than broad, inucb shorter than fifth and scarcely 
more than half as long as the sixth; these joints without setjB, 
but with some slender spines. 

Abdomen increases much in breadth from first to third seg¬ 
ment, Lateral angles of fifth segment covered by the fourth. 

Last abdominal segment almost as long as broad, posteriorly 
broadly rounded and irregularly serrate, probably without 
marginal spines, but with setae in the incisions between the saw- 
teeth. 

TJropoda broad. Endopod, when parallel with the axis of the 
animal, reaches scarcely beyond the end of abdomen ; it is nearly 
twice as long as broad, with some coarse serrations along each 
margin, its end with a small incision between tw'o saw-teeth. 
Exopod much shorter than the endopod, not fully three times 
longer than broad; its end shaped and its margins serrate nearly 
as those of the endopod. Both rami without movable spines, 
but with setsB as on the distal margin of abdomen. 

Length of the largest specimen (Korman’s type) 4*2 mm. 

Occurrence .—Norman mentions the species from lat, 59° 37' N., 
long. 7° 19' W., 530 fathoms; in material received irom him I 
found one specimen from lat. 59° 34^ N., long. 7° IS' W., 
543 fathoms, and three specimens from lat. 59° 70' N., long, 
7° 21' W., 51() fathoms (H.M.S. ‘ Triton,^ 1882), Bounier’s single 
specimen was dredged in the G-ulf of Grascogiie (Bay of Biscay), 
lat. 44° 36' long. 4° 25' "W., 650 in. 

Bernards .—This species differs—especially iu the froJital plate, 
clypeus, and seventh thoracic legs—strongly from all other 
European forms, but is rather closely allied to 0. japonica^ 
H. J. H. Probably all specimens seen by nio are immature; 
unfortunately the largest specimen was exsiccated^ the glass tube 
being crushed on the way from Bei’khamstcd to Copenhagen. 

A long time after I had finished the drawings of this species I 
became aware that the minute specimen—measuring 1*7 mm* in 
length—“described and figured by Bonnier was the same form* 
As Eurpdice polydendrica, Norm, & Stebb*, had never been 
described nor fi^gured, it was necessary to drop this name and 
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adopt that given by the French author.—On PL 34 I have 
figured the mouth-limbs from the left half of a specimen; 
they sliow great similarity to those of 0. japoiiica, H* J. 
Hansen (Cirolanidse, pL 4). 


II. CONILERA, Leach. 

The characters of the genus are given in the conspectus of the 
genera. 

The genus comprises as yet only one marine species, 0, cylin-- 
dracea^ Mont, (and an American freshvrater form). I have stated 
above that Oonilera grampoides^ Grourret, does not belong to this 
genus, but that the form is only Qirolajia Crancliii^ Leach. 

1. OoNiLERA ornris'DRACEA, Mont. (1803). 

18G8. OoniUm cylindracecif Sp. Bate & Westwood, Brit. Sess.-eyed Crust, 
vol. i. p. 304 [with figures]. 

1890. Oonilera c\jUmdnioea^ II. J. Hansen, Oirolanidie, &c. p. 358, pi. iv. 
figs. 0-5 c ; pi. V. figs. 1-1 A [with synonymy, biology, &c.]. 

A detailed description, with several figures, of this character¬ 
istic very slender form will be found in my paper quoted. It 
is deemed sufficient to give here some remarks on dimension, 
variation, and distribution. 

Length .—An egg-bearing female and a male from ^N'aples 
measured respectively 19*3 mm. and 20*5 mm. in length. Some 
specimens in a very rich material from Eoscoff are considerably 
larger—the largest one, a female without marsupium, measuring 
28*7 mm. in length and 5*5 mm. in breadth. 

Variation, —lu my previous paper I have drawn attention to 
some utterances by Tves Delage in 1881 and E. Koehler in 
1885. Delage writes that his Oonilera from EoscofB is perhaps 
not identical with the species described by Bate & Westwood, 
differing par les antennes, par les appendices natatoires du 
sixi5me anneau abdominal et par des ponctuations rouges dont 
les auteurs anglais spe'cifient Tabsence.” Koehler quotes Delage, 
and adds: Je possecle des Cojiilera de Naples dont les 
caracteres s’accordent absolumeut avec la description des auteurs 
anglais et dont les echantillons de Jersey different par les 
caracteres suivants : longueur des appendices du dernier anneau 
abdominal, longueur des poils portes par le quatrieme article 
des antennes inferieures, et enfin presence sur la carapace de 

24 ^ 
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nombreuses petites taclics rouges.” I liave examined some rich 
material from EoscoiY, but I am unable to discover any difference 
between specimens from this locality and those from Naples in 
the antemne or the uropoda. Many of the specimens from 
Eoscoff are adorned with a very large number of fine greyish 
dots; in other specimens such dots are rather few in number, 
and in some specimens they have completely disappeared, so 
that they cannot be distinguished from those from Naples; I 
suppose that the greyish dots are red in living animals. It 
may be added that specimens from Le Croisic aiul Coiicarneau 
presented similar dots. The absence of such dots is not always 
a specific difference, some specimens of Girolana horealh being 
adorned with hundreds of dots, while very few or no dots are 
found on other specimens preserved in spirit. 

Occurrence, —In my earlier paper it was stated tliat this 
interesting form had been caj)tured on the southern and western 
coasts of Q-reat Britain northwards at least to the Firth of Clyde, 
at the Channel Islands, Eoscoff, south-western coast of Brittany, 
finally at Naples. A. 0. Walker records it from Bautry Bay, 
west coast of Ireland. Mr. Dollfus’s collection contains many 
specimens from some localities on the south-western coast of 
Brittany; for instance, five rather small animals taken on 
“ la voiite palatine et orbite d^un Dau])lun pris a Concarneau,” 
and seven specimens in a Ilaja at Le Croisic.—Miss Eichardsou 
(Proc. U.S. Mus. xxiii. p. 515) states that this species has been 
taken in two places in the southern part of the United States, viz., 

off South Carolina; between the Delta of the Mississippi and 
Cedar Keys, Florida.” I am, however, inclined to believe that the 
specimens in question belong to an undescribed species, and 
the author does not say if she has compared them witli Eiiropoasi 
specimens of 0 . ci/lmdraeea. 

III. Eueydioe, ZeacJi, 

The essential characters of the genus are given in the con¬ 
spectus of the genera. 

Six species (not counting H. ^oniioa, Czern.) live in the seas 
of Europe. All are very similar in general aspect; besides, the 
males of some of the species differ in certain conspicuous features 
more I'rom their females than examples of the latter sex be¬ 
longing to different species. Eyes, antennulae, flagellum of 
antennse, relative length of abdomen, and sometimes the uropoda 
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show more or less coiisj)iciioiis sexual differences; among these 
especially the anteiinulas afford good specific characters. Cljpeus, 
epimera of the thoracic segments, seventh thoracic legs, and last 
abdominal segment show excellent specific characters, but scarcely 
any sexual difibrenee; finally, the shape of the “appendix mas- 
cuiina” (second joint of the endopod) of second pleopoda differs 
in all species. Specimens rather far from sexual maturity differ in 
some features more or less from adults ; especially small males 
differ generally from adult specimens of the same sex in the 
structure of the antennulse, length of flagelium of antennae, and 
relative length of abdomen, while other features, as clypeus, 
epimera, and shape of last abdominal segment, are nearly or 
quite similar in immature and adult specimens. When good 
material is at hand, it is possible to determine even half-grown 
specimens with absolute certainty ; but great caution is always 
necessary, as the animals are closely allied to each other and 
far from easy to separate. It is not my intention to give very 
detailed descriptions; in my papers from 1890 to 1895 at least 
one of the sexes, and sometimes both, of five of the six species 
have been described and illustrated by numerous figures. Having 
obtained one new species, the hitherto unknown male of 
JSJ, inermis^ the female of M. iruneata^ &c., I am able to commu¬ 
nicate some further details; besides, I shall attempt to furnish 
two keys and shorter descriptions as practical as possible for 
discrimination of the forms. 

Our knowledge of the geographical distribution of the species 
described here is still imperfect; especially the Mediterranean 
has not been explored, and, for instance, the statements of 
G-ourret and Lo Eianco on the occurrence of B, pulcJira off the 
soutliern coast of France and off Capri are not trustworthy. 
It is even not improbable that some new species may be 
discovered in the western part of the Mediterannean or on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain and Portugal. 


Conspectus of the Bpeoies, 

I. 

A. Posterior margin of last abdominal segment rather 
deeply emarginate, with two conspiciious movable 
spines close to each other at each end. Epimera of 
second to fourth thoracic segments produced into 
rather long processes .. 1. B. spinigeraj H. J. H. 
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B. Posterior margin of last abdominal sepfinent nevur eniar- 
giuate, but conspicuously convex ur iioaiiy straiglit; 
movable spines, if present, rather small aucl distant 
from each other. Epimera of second t«> fourtli th<'<vat*ic 
segments either not produced or Avith exct*(‘dingiy small 
processes. 

«. Posterior margin of last abdominal segment at least 
half as long as the breadth of the segment (at each 
end with a prominent tooth but Avitliout marginal 
spines). Processes of epimera of sixth segment 
moderately short, about as large as those of S(.n'eiith 

epimera ... 2. E. Crrimaldn, P'dlf. 

b. Posterior margin of last abdominal segment crtu- 
siderably less than half as long as the breadth of 
the segment. Processes of epimera of sixth segment 
either wanting or much longer than those of seventh 
epimera. 

«. Epimera of sixth segment with moderate or rather 
large processes. 

t Process from clypeiis snaa,ll, sneii vertically from 
below covering a minute jjart of the space be¬ 
tween the mandibular palps. Epimera of fifth 
segment with a conspicuous process. Posterior 
margin of abdomen without movable spines, at 
each end AAdth a conspicuous tooth, and just 
outside this (in large animals) a uiinute pro¬ 
truding angle .. 3. E. Umwaia, Noi'ivi. 

ft Process from clypeus large, seen verticnlly from 
below coA'ering the Avhole space between the 
mandibular palps. Epimera of fifth segment 
Avithout any process. Posterior margin of 
abdomen AA’ith four moA’able spines, but without 
any distinct tooth at the end,... 4. E. jmlchru^ Leju li. 

Epimera of sixth segment with exceedingly hiuuI) 
processes or -without any proce.ss at all. 
t Process from clypeus of considerable size, soon 
vertically from below covering tJie major porlimi 
of the space between the mandibular pnlps. 

Posterior margin of last abdominal seg-nunit 
slightly longer than one-third of the breadth of 
the segment, with four marginal spines. 

o. E, affinu^ n. sp. 

Process from clypeus very small, seen vertically 
from below covering a minute portion of the 
^ space between the mandibular palps. Posterior 
'.^margin of abdomen veiy short, even less than 
isne-fourth as long as the breadth of the seg- 

Avithout marginal spines. 0. E. inermis, IL J. 11 

\ 
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A. Process of clypeusj seen vertically from below, covers at 

least the major portion of the space between the 
mandibular palps. 

Posterior margin of last abdominal segment rather 
deeply emarginate, with two conspicuous movable 
spines at each end. Epimera of second to fourth 
thoracic segments produced into rather long pro¬ 
cesses . 1, B, spmigeraf H. J. H. 

b. Posterior margin of last abdominal segment not 
emargiiiate; movable spines, if present, rather small 
and distant from each other. Epimera of second to 
fourth thoracic segments without, or at most with 
quite minute, processes. 

a. Posteiior margin of last abdominal segment at least 
half as long as the breadth of the segment, without 

movable spines ... 2. B. Grimaldii. Bollf. 

/3. Posterior margin of last abdominal segment dis¬ 
tinctly less than half as long as the breadth of 
the segment, with four movable spines, 
t Epimera of sixth thoracic segment with mode¬ 
rately large processes.. 4. J?. puhhra^ Leach. 

tt Epimera of sixth thoracic segment not produced 

into processes ... B, affinU^ n. sp. 

B. Process of clj^peus, seen vertically from below, covers 

only a small or very small portion of the space between 
the mandibular palps. 

a, Epimera of fifth and seventh thoracic segments pro¬ 

duced into rather small processes, those of si.xth seg¬ 
ment with processes of considerable size. Posterior 
margin of last abdominal segment one-third as long 
as the breadth of the segment .. B, tmncata, Norm. 

b. Epimera of three posterior thoracic segments at most 

with exceedingly small processes. Posterior margin 
of last abdominal segment even less than one-fourth 
as long as the breadth of the segment. 

6. B. inermU^ IL J. H. 

1. Eueydice spimGERA, K, J. Ransen (1S90). 

Male. 

1890. Eurydice spinigera, H. J. Hansen, Cirolanidse, &c. p, 367, pL v. 
figs. 4-4 c; pi. vi. figs. 1-1 c. 

Process from clypeus large, seen vertically from below covering 

the whole area between the mandibular palps* 
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Antenniila) reacli scarcely to the front lateral angle of thorax. 
Peduncle rather thick, its third joint slightly shorter tliaii the 
second. Plagelluin rather robust; first joint about two and a 
half times as long as the three distal joints together, furnished 
with a good number of moderately long sensory hairs ; terinina.l 
setae short. 

Peduncle of antennte with the penultimate joint scarcely half 
as long as the terminal one. 

Epimex'a of second thoracic segment produced into rather 
lai'ge, oblong processes; processes of the epimera of second to 
sixth segment increase gradually in size backwards, so that those 
of sixth segment are very long, considerably longer than iu any 
other species; posterior margin of epimera of second to fifth 
segments conspicuously concave above the base of the process. 
Even the lateral posterior angle of first segment is produced into 
a rather good-sized process, and the posterior margin above its 
base is strongly concave. The processes from last pair of 
epimera are rather small. 

Seventh thoracic legs less slender than in JS, Q-rmaldii ; 
fourth joint slightly longer than broad and considerably shorter 
than fifth; fourth and fifth joints on the lower surface with 
several spines more or less distant from the inner margin, and 
with numerous setse more or less distant from the outer margin. 

Last abdominal segment has on the upper surface a pair of 
deep, angular, sublateral impressions and a deep, transverse, 
anteriorly semicircular central impression at a short distance 
from the base. Hind margin about two-fifths as long as the 
breadth of the segment, rather deeply emarginate; lateral angles 
broadly rounded, each with two movable spines near each other, 
the inner of wdiich is long. 

TJropoda rather large; endopod, when parallel with the axis 
of the animal, reaches slightly beyond the abdomen. 

Length 9 mm. 

Occim^ence. —The species was established on a large number 
of specimens, without locality, forwarded many years ago by 
Mr, A. H. Eiise, apothecary in St. Thomas Island. Mr. Eiiso had 
presented the Copenhagen Museum W’ith a rich collection of 
Crustacea (and numerous other marine animals), almost all 
collected by himself at the Danish Islands in the "West Indies ; 
for that reason I wrote in 1890 that this species was probably 
from the West Indies, but this supposition must be erroneous, 
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as since 1890 the species lias been secured twice in England. 
I therefore now think that iny specimens were captured some¬ 
where in the eastern part of the Atlantic, on the way from 
Denmark to Sfc. Thomas. Stehbing (1S95) has discovered 
JS. spinigera at Ilfracombe, at the entrance of the Bristol 
Channel, and his remarks as to its characters prove the cor¬ 
rectness of the determination. In 1903 Canon A, M. Norman 
told me in a letter that he the same summer had captured this 
species at Plymouth. Einally, A. 0. "Walker A J. Hornell 
(Journ. Marine Zool. ii. p. 51) record it from the Channel Islands, 
but as they add the erroneous remark, “ probably identical wdth 

tnincata^ Norman,” the determination is, in my opinion, less 
trustworthy. 

Beinarlcs. —This rather large species is easily separated from 
all other forms by the highly-developed armature of the thoracic 
segments and by the shape and armature of the posterior margin 
of abdomen. 

2 . Eurtdice GrEiMALDir, Bollf. ( 1888 ). 

Male and female. 

1888. Eurydice Gruncddiif A. Dollfus, Bull. Soc. Zool. Prance, vol. xiii. 

p. 6. 

1890. Evrydice ekgantida, H. J. Hansen, Cirolanidse, «Scc. p. 364, pi, v. 
figs. 2-2 1 

Process from clypeus large, seen vertically from helow covering 
at least the major part of the area between the mandibular 
palps. 

Antennulse.—Male: Peduncle strongly thickened, much thicker 
than in the female, but third joint shorter than in that sex, 
about as long as second joint ; flagellum reaches the anterior 
lateral angle of thorax, its first joint is thickened, especially 
towards the base, compressed and furnished with an immense 
number of very long sensory hairs, while the four other joints 
are very short, and their combined length is more than three times 
shorter than first joint; one of the terminal setss is somewhat 
longer than these four distal joints together. Pemale: of normal 
size; third joint of the peduncle a little longer than the second; 
flagellum readies to the anterior lateral angle of thorax, its first 
joint is somewhat shorter than in the male, less compressed, 
scarcely thickened, with a moderate number of shorter sensory 
hairs, more than three times longer than the remaining joints 
together; terminal setae short. 
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Peduncle of autenuse witli the penultimate joint conspiciioii.sly 
more than half as long as the terminal one. 

Epimera of second to fourth thoracic segment pi*odu(?ed in 
quite nulimeiitary or very small pi’ocesses; epimera of fifth 
segment ^ith the process a little longer, those of the two 
posterior segments produced into moderately short processes 
nenrly equal in size. 

Seventh thoracic legs slender; fourth joint considerably longer 
than broad and a little shorter than the hftli: fourth and tiftli 
joints without spines or setae on the lower surface, the margin 
themselves excepted. 

Last abdominal segment has on the upper surface a deep 
transversely oval impression at most one-third as broad as the 
segment, and besides sometimes at each end of tliis central 
excavatioj], and touching it, a feeble sublateral im])ression. 
Hind margin nearly straight or slightly convex, at- least half as 
long as the breadth of the segment, without movable spines, but 
at each end limited by a very conspicuous triangular tooth. 

Uropoda proportionately considerably larger in the male than 
in the female, but tbeir natatory setse are 1 onger in the female 
than in the male. The endopod, when parallel with the axis of 
Jtlie animal, reaches a little beyond the abdomen. 

Length of the male 5-7 mm., of the female 7-8*5 mm. 

OomTTence^—l have seen specimens from lat. N., long. 
18*^ W., and off South-western Iceland, lat. G3' 21' N., long. 
26® 21' W.; furthermore from the sea from those two places to 
the most northern part of Scotland, and especially to and around 
the Faroe lalands: in this area it has been eiiptured twelve 
times, always distant from the coast, and probably always 
pelagic, though in a few instances it wms taken in the dredge or 
the trawl. According to A. 0. Walker (Trans, Livorp. Biol. tiuc. 
xii. p. 1C5) it has been secured on the west eoant of Ireland, at 
Outer Harboim, Killiebegs, Co. Boiiegal, 14-10 iathoms. In 
material received from Canon Norman 1 found a single specimen 
from the ‘ Porcupine'Expedition: 8t. 20, off Cadiz, Spain, 
227 fathoms. Lollfus records it from the Azores: *‘Au large 
de Porta Delgada, ile San Miquel,.. . surface/’ 

^Remarks .—The species is easily distinguished from all other 
European forms by having the transverse hind margin of the 
abdomen long, without movable spines, but limited at each end 
by a conspicuous triangular tooth; antenuulae, epimera, <&c. afford 
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other good characters. "When, in 1890,1 established this species 

JS, elegantula, I wrote that , until further evidence w-as pro¬ 
cured I thought it better not to regard my species as identical 
witli JEJ. GrimalcUU Dollf., from the Azores; the latter form being 
Tery imperfectly characterized, and the fiagellum of its antennulce 
described as one-jointed. The examination of typical specimens 
of Grimaldii, Dollf., kindly forwarded me by Mr. Dollfus, 
showed that this s|)ecies is identical with mine ; the name given 
hy me must therefore he cancelled. 

3. Eitetdice tefitcata, Norm. (1868). (PL 34, figs. 2a-2 1.) 

Male and female. 

1868. Cirolana inmcata^ A. M. Norman, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
vol. ii. p. 421, pi. xsiii. figs. 12-15 (female). 

1890. JBttrydice tmncata^ H. .T. Hansen, Oirolanidse, &c. p. 375. [Without 
description, hut giving occurrences and the literature concerned.] 
1895. JBnrxjdice. truncata.^ H. J. Hansen, Isopodeu, Cumaceen, und Stoma- 
poden der Plankton-Expedition, p. 13, pi. i, figs. 5-5 (male). 

Process of clypeus small, seen vertically from below covering 
a minute portion of the area between the mandibular palps. 

Antennulse.—Male: The antennulse reach behind the anterior 
lateral angle of second thoracic segment. Peduncle considerably 
thickened; third joint shorter than the second. Flagellum 
rather robust at the base, otherwise slender, very elongate; 
first joint somewhat shorter than the combined length of the four 
others, with a large number of moderately long sensory hairs; 
second joint much shorter than the third, which is a little longer 
than the fourth ; the minute terminal joint wdth a few seta3, one 
of w'hieli is robust and exceedingly long, almost longer than the 
vrhole flagellum.—Female (PL 34. fig. 2 5) : The antennuljB reach 
to the anterior lateral angle of thorax. Peduncle moderately 
slender; third joint considerably shorter than the second. Fla¬ 
gellum slender; first joint only slightly longer than the four 
others together, with a moderate number of sensory hairs; 
second joint conspicuously shorter than third or fourth; terminal 
minute joint with some setse, the longest of wMch is slightly 
longer than the three distal joints combined. 

Peduncle of antennm with the penultimate joint conspicuous:]y 
more than half as long as the terminal one. 

Epimera of second, third, and fourth thoracic segments scarcely 
or not at all produced behind; epimera of fifth segment produce:i 
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into a rather small, yet very conspicuous processepimera of 
sixth segment produced into rather long processes, mucli longer 
Ilian those of seventh epimera. 

Seventh thoracic legs slender; fourth joint much longer than 
broad, a little shorter than the fifth; fourth joint with one or 
two spines; fiftli joint "with one spine oji the lower surface rather 
removed from the inner margin. 

Last abdominal segment has on its np])cr surface a transverse 
broad impression, often connected at each end with a faint 
transverse snhlateral impression. Posterior margin about one- 
third as long as the breadth of the segment, distinctly convex, 
finely serrate, without movable spines, at each cud with a con¬ 
spicuous or even rather large triangular tootli, and at the outer 
base of this tooth another very small tooth or minute projecting 
angle. 

Length of an adult male from Naples 4*2 mm.; of a female 
without marsiipium from Shetland 7*2 mm. 

Occurrence. —Norman’s type specimen was dredged by him in 
St. Magnus Bay, Shetland, 40-60 fathoms (a specimen from this 
locality has been examined by me, from which my tw*o figures 
are taken); many years after it was obtained in lat. 59° 28' N., 
long. 6° 33' W., 53 fathoms (Norman). In material from Mr. 
Lollfus I found two specimens captured near Concarneau, 
south-western coast of Brittany, oO-GO m,; one specimeu near 
Belle-Isle; numerous not half-grown specimens from La Banche, 
Prance, 17 m., and three specimens from the coast of Morocco, 
130 m. The male described by me in 1895 was secured at Naples. 
Lo Bianco (Mitt. Zool. Stat. Neap, xxiii. p. 196) records two 
specimens obtained by Mr. E. A. Krupp in the Mediterranean, 
in the open sea, at two stations some miles from Capri, The 
species is probably ahvays pelagic. 

JRemarhs .—Adult specimens of this species are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from all other forms by the iiagollum of tiie antcnnula^ 
and by the bind margin of abdomen, wliere the existence of a 
minute tooth or sharp angle outside a rather large tooth is very 
characteristic. The epimera are very similar to those of E. jpuh 
chra^ but in the latter species the fifth epimera are without real 
processes. In half-growm or still smaller specimens the structure 
described of the angles at the posterior margin of abdomen is 
often obscure, but they can be recognized with certainty by the 
small process from clypeus, by antennnlte and epimera. At least 
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such small specimens have probably sometimes been referred to 
2/. ^ttlclira by zoologists. 

4. Eurydice pulchea, Leach (1815). (PL 34. figs. 3«-3c; 
PL 35. fig. 1 a,) 

Male and female. 

1890. Bunjdice ‘pulclim, H. J. Hausen, Oirolanidse, &c. p. 370, pi. vi. 
figs. 3-3 i [with synonymy, vtc.] 

1897. JEarijdke indchm^ ft. 0. Sars, Aecoimt Crust. Norw. vol. ii. p. 73, 
pi. xxs. fig. 2. 

Process of clypeus large, seen vertically from below covering 
the whole area between the mandibular palps. 

Antennulae rather similar in both sexes, reaching to the anterior 
lateral angle of thorax. Peduncle moderately thick, its third 
joint a little longer than the second. Flagellum in the male 
with the first joint thick, considerably longer than the third 
joint of the peduncle, scarcely twice as long as the distal joints 
of fiagellum combined and furnished with a large number of 
rather short sensory hairs; in the female the first joint of 
flagellum is shorter and more slendei', yet somewhat longer than 
third joint of the peduncle; in both sexes the secondjoint is about 
as long as thick, longer than the third; terminal setse very short. 

Peduncle of antenniB with the pennllimate joint at most half 
as long as the terminal one. 

Epimera of second to fifth thoracic segments not produced into 
processes ; those of sixth segment with a moderately long 
process; epimera of seventh segment with rather small processes. 

Seventh thoracic legs broader than in any other species. 
Eourth joint only a little longer than broad and somewhat 
shorter than the fifth; both these joints on the lower surface 
with some spines rather removed from the inner margin and 
some spines rather near the outer margin. 

Last abdominal segment has on its U 2 )per surface a dee]) 
transverse, but yet not broad impression, the anterior margin of 
which is considerably curved, and besides a pair of sublateral, 
conspicuous, irregular impressions not connected with the central 
one. Posterior margin at most a little more than one-third as 
long as the breadth of the segment, rather convex, finely serrate, 
without any distinct tooth at the ends, but armed with two pairs 
of movable spines; the spines on each half somewhat distant 
from each other. 
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into a rather small, yet rery conspieuoiis process; epimera of 
sixth segment produced into ratlier long processes, much longer 
tlian those of seventh epimera. 

Seventh thoracic legs slender; fourth joint much longer than 
broad, a little shorter than the fifth; fourth joint with one or 
two spines; fifth joint with one spine on the lower surface rather 
removed from the inner margin. 

Last abdominal segment has on its upper surface a transverse 
broad impression, often connected at each end with a faint 
transverse suhlateral impression. Posterior margin about one- 
third as long as the breadth of the segment, distinctly convex, 
finely serrate, without movable spines, at each end with a con¬ 
spicuous or even rather large triangular tooth, and at the outer 
base of this tooth another very small tooth or min ate projecting 
angle. 

Length of an adult male from JSfaples 4*2 mm.: of a female 
without marsupium from Shetland 7*2 mm. 

Occurrence^ —Norman’s type specimen was cbedged by him in 
St. Magnus Bay, Shetland, 40-60 fathoms (a specimen from this 
locality has been examined by me, from which my tw'o figures 
are taken); many years after it was obtained in lat. 59° 28' N., 
long. 6° 33' W., 53 fathoms (Norman). In material from Mr. 
Dollfus I found two specimens captured near Concanieau, 
south-western coast of Brittany, 50-60 m.; one specimen near 
Belle-Isle; numerous not half-growm specimens from La Bunche, 
France, 17 m., and three specimens from the coast of Morocco, 
130 m. The male described by me in 1895 was secured at Naples. 
Lo Bianco (Mitt, JZool. Stat. Neaj>. xxiii. p. 196) records two 
specimens obtained by Mr. F. A. Krupp in the Mediterranean, 
in the open sea, at two stations some miles from Capri. The 
species is probably always pelagic. 

BemarJcs. —Adult specimens of this species are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from all other forms by the fiagcllum of the antennula 
and by the hind margin of abdomen, where the existence of a 
minute tooth or sharp angle outside a rather large tooth is very 
characteristic. The epimera are very similar to those of J6\ puh 
chray but in the latter species the fifth epimera are without real 
processes. In half-grown or still smaller specimens the structure 
described of the angles at the posterior margin of abdomen is 
often obscure, but they can he recognized with certainty by the 
small process from clypeus, by antennulm and epimera. At least 
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sucli small specimens have probably sometimes been referred to 

inilclira by zoologists. 

4. Eurybice ptjlchra, Leach (1815). (PL 34. figs. 

PL 35. fig, 1 a,) 

]\Jale and female. 

1890. Eiirydice pnhhm, H. S. Hansen, Cirolanidse, &c. p. 370, pL vL 
figs. 3-3 ^ [with synonymy, &c.] 

1897. Eurijdwe pulehra, Cx. 0. Sars, Account Crust. Norw. toL ii. p. 73, 
pi. XXX. fig*. 2. 

Process of clypeus large, seen vertically from below covering 
the whole area between tlie mandibular palps. 

Antennulse rather similar in both sexes, reaching to the anterior 
lateral angle of thorax. Peduncle moderately thick, its third 
joint a little longer than the second. Flagellum in the male 
with the first joint thick, considerably longer than the third 
joint of the peduncle, scarcely twice as long as the distal joints 
of flagellum combined and furnisbed with a large number of 
rather short sensory hairs; in the female the first joint of 
flagellum is shorter and more slender, yet somewhat longer than 
third joint of the peduncle; in both sexes the second joint is about 
as long as thick, longer than the third; terminal setse very short. 

Peduncle of antennae with the penultimate joint at most half 
as long as the terminal one. 

Epimera of second to fifth thoracic segments not produced into 
processes; those of sixth segment with a moderately long 
process; epimera of seventh segment with rather small processes. 

Seventh thoracic legs broader than in any other species. 
Fourth joint only a little longer tliau broad and somewhat 
shorter than the fifth; both these joints ou the lower surface 
with some spines rather removed from the inner margin and 
some spines rather near the outer margin. 

Last abdominal segment has on its upper surface a deep 
transverse, but yet not broad impression, the anterior margin of 
which is considerably curved, and besides a pair of sublateral, 
conspicuous, irregular impressions not connected with the central 
one. Posterior margin at most a little more than one-third as 
long as the breadth of the segment, rather convex, finely serrate, 
without any distinct tooth at the ends, but armed with two pairs 
of movable spines; the spines on each half somewhat distant 
from each other. 
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Length of an adult male 4*2 mm.; of large females without 
marsnpium 7 mm. 

Occurrence *—Lrom various localities in Denmark I have seen 
a large number of sjjccimens ; it seems to he rather eoniinon in 
Kattegat and around our Islands between Jutland and Sweden ; 
it is mentioned in the literature from the Bay of Kiel and 
from Travemimde. The animal figured by Sars certainly belongs 
to this species, and according to him it is met with in Chris- 
tianiafjord and on the southern and western coasts of Norway 
northward at least to Trondhjem. Norman mentions it from 
St. Magnus Bay, Shetland, and Th. Scott from Lerwick Bay, 
Shetland, which in all probability are correct statements. 
Material from Mr. Dollfus contained specimens from the Birth 
of Clyde, western coast of Scotland; from five localities on the 
northern coast of France, viz. Crotoy between Boulogne and 
Dieppe, Trouville and Villers not far from Le Havre, Carteret 
on the western coast of Normandy, aad St. Lunaire near 
St. Malo (at the last-named place a specimen was taken in a 
puddle on the beach); finally, from two localities at the western 
coast of France, viz. Belle-Isle, off the southern coast of Brittany, 
and Fontaillac, near Eoyan, Charente-Inferieure. In 1890 I put 
together several other statements found in the literature (and 
biological notes) on its occurrence in localities situated within 
the area circumscribed by the above-named places, for instance, 
at Portel (rather near Boulogne), on the coasts of Belgium, 
Holland, and Great Britain; but it is not improbable that the 
specimens observed at some of the places mentioned by earlier 
authors belonged to other species, especially E* affinis, n. sp., or 
E.memiis; on the other hand, it occurs, in all probability, on all 
the coasts in question. Finally, P. Gourret (ilun. Mus. Hist. 
Nat. Mars., Zool. iv. fasc. ii. p. 13) speaks of its occurrence at 
Marseilles; according to ‘ ZooL Eecord' for 189G, Sowinsky has 
stated that it is found in the Black Sea; and Lo Bianco mentions 
eight specimens from seven localities, partly off Capri and partly 
from the sea between Monaco and the northern end of Corsica. 
I am, however, inclined to think that all these statements arc 
erroneous 

^ Gourret's papers on Crustacea are, according to statements by other 
authors and my own judgment, far from trustworthy., It is easily seen from Lo 
Bianco’s paper that Gourret was not acquaiinted with several carcinological, 
papers of imx>ortanc©, and some of his determinations are either not correct or 
really misleading. He undertook the naming of species of nearly all groups of 
marine animals, but that tusk cannot be done well by any living aoologist. 
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liehiarJcs.—pidclira is easily distinguished from all other 
European species— E. affuils to a certain degree excepteil—by 
the shape and armature of the posterior margin of the abdomen; 
from E. ajffitih it is easily separated by having moderately large 
processes on the epimera of the sixth segment. jMore than 120 
years ago Slabber described and figured a Eitrydice^ ‘‘ Agaat- 
Pissebet (Oniscus Achatus),” which may be this species, and 
therefore some few authors call it E, acliata^ Slabber, while 
most’ writers adopt the denomination given b}r Leach in 1815, 
E, piilclira. It is rather probable that both Slabber and Leach 
examined the species described as E. pidclim in the present 
paper; but unfortunately I am not able to prove it in either case, 
as the distribution of E, affinis^ n. sp., is too imperfectly known, 
and the old descriptions are insufficient for deciding the question ; 
Slabber’s original paper—^theDutch edition—is,besides, unknown 
to me. Eor these reasons and in order to preserve, if possible, 
the name used in almost the whole literature, I adopt the 
denomination E, ])idclira^ Leach. 

5. Eurxdice affixis, n. sp. (PI, 35. figs. 2 a-17c*) 

Male and (?) adult female. 

Pj’ocess of clypous of considerable size, seen vertically from 
below covering the major portion of the area between the 
niancUbular palps. 

Aiiteniiulge I'each scarcely to the anterior lateral angle of 
thorax.—Male: Peduncle with the second joint somewhat 
thickened, third considerably thickened, but scarcely longer than 
the second. Elageilum clumsy; first joint thick, somewhat 
elongate, as long as the combined length of the two distal joints 
of the peduncle and more than twice as long as that of the four 
distal joints of flagellum, furnished with numerous rather short 
sensory hairs; second joint thicker than long and longer than 
the third; terminal setce short.—Eemale: Peduncle of normal 
moderate thickness; its third joint much longer than the second, 
and much longer but considerably more slender than in the male. 
Elageilum rather slender; first joint considerably shorter and 
much more slender than in the male, not longer than the third 
joint of the peduncle, and less than twice as long as thefoliowiug 
joints combined, furnished with rather few sensory hairs; second 
joint longer than thick. 

Peduncle of antennae with the penultimate joint about half as 
long as the terminal one. 
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Epimera of the thoracic segments with the posterior angle 
sharp, at least on the posterior pairs, but none of them produced 
into processes. 

Seventh thoracic legs rather broad; fourth joint somewhat 
longer than broad and rather shorter than the fifth; both tliese 
joints on the lower surface with in all a few strong spines 
at some distance from the inner margin, and no spines but a 
number of setae near the outer margin. 

Last abdominal segment has on its upper surface a moderately 
deep and rather broad transverse impression, the anterior margin 
of which is a little convex, while its ends are distinctly connected 
with good-sized sublateral impressions; from the inner end of 
each of these a longitudinal impression proceeds often forwards. 
Hind margin slightly longer than one-third of the breadth of tlie 
segment, at each end limited bj'- a distinct but short tooth ; the 
margin is somewhat convex, not distinctly serrate, armed witli 
two pairs of movable spines, those on each half very distant 
from each other- 

Uropoda rather large; endopod, when directed parallel with 
the axis of the animal, reaches considerably beyond the bind 
margin of the abdomen. 

Length of an adult male 4 mm.; of a female without marsupium 
4*2 inm. 

OGGiirreme *—Of this species I have seen nearly 130 specimens 
from six localities on the northern and western coasts of Erance, 
viz., Carteret, on the western coast of !Nformandy; St. Lu- 
naire, near St. Malo (88 specimens); Belle-Isle, oft* the south¬ 
western coast of Brittany ; Poiitaillac near Eoyan, Charente- 
Inferieure; Arcachon j finally, Houdaye, near the Spanish 
frontier. One specimen was labelled 35-’6() m.; the numerous 
specimens from St. Lunaire and a specimen from Hend«%ye wore? 
taken swimming in puddles on the beach. 

Bemarlcs. —The species is easily distinguished from all other 
forms, JS7. inermis excepted, by the absence of processes on all 
thoracic epimera; from the last-named species it is easily 
separated by the length, shape, and armature of the posterior 
margin of abdomen. It is closely allied to K puhhra^ and has 
probably sometimes been referred to that species.—Eig. 2 h 
(PI, 35) shows the appendix masculina” of second pleopod ; it 
is comparatively broader than in JS7. pidchra, hut its terminal 
portion is shaped nearly as in that species. 
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6. Etjethice JS, J, Hansen, (PL 35. figs. 3 fli~3 c.) 

Male and female. 

1890. Bury dice inermisy H. J. Hansen, Cixolanidce, &c. p. 366, yl, v. 
figs. 3-3/(female). 

Process of clypens very small, seen Yertically from below 
eoYering a minute portion of the area between the mandibulai' 
palps. 

Antennulte.—Male: The antennulse reach to the anterior 
lateral angle of thorax. Peduncle much thickened, especially its 
two proximal joints. Plagellum moderately robust at the base? 
otherwise slender; first joint somewhat compressed, a little longer 
than the combined length of the two distal joints of the peduncle 
and conspicuously more than twice as long as that of the other 
joints of fiagellum, furnished with a good number of moderately 
long sensory hairs; second joint twice as long as the third ; fourth 
joint terminates in some set», one of which is robust and even 
somewhat longer than the whole flagellum.—Peraale: Bather 
slender, especially flagellum which does not reach the front 
lateral angle of thorax ; flagellum otherwise nearly as in the male, 
but with rather few sensory hairs and the terminal sets© short. 

Peduncle of antennse with the penultimate joint conspicuously 
more than half as long as the terminal one. 

Epimera of all thoracic segments with their posterior angles 
subsimilar, at most produced into exceedingly small processes. 

Seventh thoracic legs rather slender ; fourth joint somewhat 
longer than broad and somewhat shorter than fifth; both these 
joints on the lower surface without spines and almost without 
setae, those of the margins excepted. 

Last abdominal segment has on its upper surface a transverse 
broad impressiou, often connected with vestiges of transverse 
sublateral impressions. Posterior margin very short, less than 
one-fourth as long as the breadth of the segment, slightly convex, 
with about nine very distinct saw-teeth, the most lateral pair 
a little longer than the others; no marginal spines. 

TJropoda unusually small in both sexes ; endopod, when 
directed parallel with the axis of the animal, far from reaching 
to the posterior margin of abdomen. 

Length of an adult male 5‘6 mm,; of a female with marsupium 
5'2 mm. 

Occurrence *—This species was established on an adult female 
and two immature specimens from Cape Lizard, southern end of 
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Cornwall. Canon A. M. ISTorman informs me in a letter that in 
1903 he took the species at Plymouth. A few years ago the 
Copenhagen Museum received the adult male described and 
some small specimens captured at Dennis Plead, the most 
northern point of the Orkney Islands (Mag. sc. C. PI. Ostenfeld), 
In material from Mr. Dollfus I found a single specimen from 
La Banche, near Le Croisie, on west coast of Prance. 

Bemarhs, —This small species is easily distinguished from all 
other European forms, E. affinis excepted, by having obsolete or 
quite minute processes on the epimera of the sixth thoracic 
segment; it is separated from all species by the very short, serrate 
posterior margin of abdomen, without movable spines. Pigs. 3 h 
and 3 c show the second male pleopod and its “ appendix,’* for 
comparison with the same parts of other species figured in my 
earlier papers. 

SpeeieB referred with dotM to Eurydice. 

E-pontica, Czerniavsky: ‘‘ Materialia ad Zoographiam Pontieain 
comparatam/* in "Transact, of the First Meeting of Eussian 
INTaturalists in St. Petersburg,* 1868, 4fco (written in Eussian), 
p. 81, pi. vi. figs. 4-6. I have not seen the paper, but quote it 
from E- V. Martens in the " Zoological Eecord* for 1870. Czer- 
niavsky describes the animal as JBlell&ria, pontica \ it is from the 
Black Sea. 

List oe Papers 

published from 18S9 to 1903, both years included. 
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Board for Scotland, p. 144 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 33. 

Fig. 1. Cirolana (/allUidj n. sp. 

Fig. 1 a. Head, thorax, and proximal part of abdomen, from the riglifc gide; 
X 4. 

1 h. Left antenna, from below; X 15/2. 

I c. Seventh left thoracic leg, from below; X 15/2. 

1 ch Last abdominal segment and nropoda, from above; X 7. 

Fig. 2. Cirolma Sohmdiii, n. sp. 

Immature female. 

Fig. 2 a. Lateral part of thorax, from the right side; scarcely X 8. 

2 h. Seventh loft thoracic leg, from below; X 13. 

2 c. Eight uvopod, from above; X 13. 

Fig. 3. Cirolma OraiuiUi, Leach. 

Adult male. 

Fig. 3 a. Right uropod, from above; X 8. 

Fig, 4. Oiroiana Eansmi^ Bonnier. 

Immature specimen. 

Fig. 4 < 2 . Animal, from above; X 11* 

4 h. Right part of thorax and of proximal part of abdomen, from tho side ; 
X 21. 

4 c. Second left thoracic leg, from below (from behind); X 311. 

4i(l. Fifth left thoracic leg, from below (from in front); x 36. 

Plate 34:. 

Fig. 1. Cirolam Ernmni, Bonnier; contimied. 

Fig. If/!. Head with proximal part of antennuUe and antomim, from above; 
X 24. 

1 h. Anterior part of the bead, from below, showing antomnilas j)e(lu!i(*Ie, 
and i)roximal part of llagellum of antennas eyes, frontal plafe, 
clypousj liibrum, and anterior part of mandibles with Ihoir ; 
X 35. 

I c. Left mandible, from below; X 50. 

1 d. Distal part of left mandible, from above; x 83. 

.1 e. Left maxillula, from below; X 50. 

If. Left maxilla, from below; X 50. 

1 g. Left maxilliped, from below; x 50. 

I h. Five proximal joints of left maxilliped, from above, showing the lobe 

from second joint with its single hook and some setse; x 50. 

I I Seventh left thoracic leg, from below (from in front); x 36. 

1 k The two posterior abdominal segments with the uropoda, tVom above; 
X 22. 
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Fig. 2. Bimjdiee truiirafa, IJJ'orman. 

Female witliout uiarsupium. 

Fig. 2<7. Headj thorax, and major portion, of abdomen, from the right side; 
X 8. 

2 h. Left antennula, from below; X 46. 

Fig. 3. Eui'^dice pulchm, Leach. 

Large female without marsupium. 

Fig. 3 a, Kigbt part of thorax and major portion of abdomen, from the side ; 
X 10, 

3 h. Last abdominal segment with uropoda, from above; X 21. 

3 c. Posterior margin of the segment shown in fig. 3 i; X 43. Setm 
omitted. 


Plate 35 . 

Fig. 1. Enrydice pulchra^ Leach ; continued. 

Fig, 1 a. Left antennnla of a large female, from below; X 43. 

Fig. 2. Eiirydice ii. sp. 

Adult male, and female without marsupium. 

Fig. 2a. Eight part of thorax and five anterior abdominal segments of the 
male, from the side; X 20. 

2 b. Left antennula of the male, from below j X 50. 

2 e. Left antennula of the female, from below'; X 50. 

2 ch Second left thoracic leg of the male, from below' (from behind); 
X 30, 

2 e. Fifth left thoracic leg of the male, from below (from in front); X 30. 
2./’. Seventh left thoracic leg of the male, from bolotv (from in front); 
X 30. 

2^. Last abdominal segment witli the uropoda of the female, from above ; 

X3l. 

21i. Posterior margin of the segment shown in fig. 2g\ X 00, The four 
movable spines are shown, but of the setse only the proximal part 
has been drawn, 

2 L Posterior margin of last abdominal segment of the male; X 60. 

'2k. ‘‘Appendix masculinaof second left male pleopod, from below; 
X 77. 

Fig. 3. Eurydice inermiSf H. J. Hansen. 

Adult male. 

Fig. 3 a. Left antennula, from below; X 52. 

3 h. Second left pleopod, from below; X 29. 

3 0 . “Appendix masculiua” of second left pleopod, from below; X 40, 
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A further Contribution to the Study of Felomi/m jpalmtris 
(GrreefE). By Liliatn" J. Yelex (we* Gould), E.L.S. 

[Bead Gth April, 1D05.] 

(Plates 36-38, & text-figure.) 

The freshwater Rhizopocl Felomi/xa palustris was first described 
by Professor GreefF in 1867 as Pelobim and later discussed by 
the same observer under its present name. 

Between 1869 and 1879 his researches were followed by those 
of Leidy and Korotneff. In 1891, Prof. A. G. Bourne studied 
another species (P. viridis) and published his observations on 
this and the species in question in the * Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science.’ Prof, Biitschli, in 1892, contributed to 
our knowledge of the structure of the protoplasm in Pelomyosa ; 
and later observers, notably Dr. Penard in 1893 and since, have 
published observations of great interest relating to this curious, 
and in some respects mysterious, Protozoon. The present 
writer, in a paper published in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Micro¬ 
scopical Science’ in 1894, brought forward some points with 
regard to the minute structure of Pelomyxa palustris, together 
with some new observations confirming, as far as they went, the 
suggestions of Prof. Bourne and Dr Penard that the rods found 
scattered through the protoplasm of Pelomysoa were neither 
crystals nor protein crystalloids, as had been previously supposed, 
but bacteria. Mr. M. D. Hill undertook some culture-experiments 
with a view to establishing this, but these had negative results. 

The view that the rods are bacteria has, however, found 
general acceptance, though no absolute proof has yet been 
published. In Dec. 1895 an opportunity ofiered itself to me for 
the further study of this and other questions relating to 
Pelomym ; investigations were then undertaken, and have been 
continued at intervals each year up to 1903. The results of 
these investigations are embodied in the present paper, and the 
new points which it is hoped thereby to establish, witli regard 
(1) to the bacteria, (2) to the refringeut bodies, (3) to the general 
structure and behaviour of the animal itself, are, mainly, as 
follows:— 
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The Bacteria. 

(1) The definite proof that the rods are bacteria 

(a) bj' tlieir motility and dirision, 

{h) by their reactions, 

{c) by successful culture. 

(2) The life-history of the bacteria, in fresh preparations and in 

culture: and 

(3) The identification of these as a new species, which it is 

proposed to name Gladotlirix jyelomyxm. 

Tilt Btfringent Bodies, 

(1) The proof that the refringent bodies are proteid in nature. 

(2) That they have a definite relation to the bacteria, supplying 

them (a) with a point of attachment necessary for the 
completion of their deyelopment, (h) probably also with 
nourishment. 

The Animal as a toliole, 

(1) Some observations on the nature of the pseudopodia, which 
tend to show that a recent classification of Ehizopoda based 
on the characters of the pseudopodia, as hitherto known, will 
not hold good as regards Pelomyxa. 

(2) Observations on 

(a) the division of a single Behmyxa, 

(1) the fusion of a divided portion with the protoplasm 
of a second Belomyxa* 

It will be convenient to consider these points in the order 
given, taking first 

The Bacteria. 

The true nature of these was first definitely established by 
me when working in my private laboratory in December, 1895. 
It had appeared desirable to study Belomyxa not only during 
the summer months, but also during the wdnter, if possible, and 
with this view Mr. Bolton was applied to for a supply of living 
specimens. He was only able to supply seven individuals, 
reporting them as ‘‘ scarce at this time of the year.” The first 
question to which I directed my attention was the motility of 
the rods, as the fact of motion bad always been observed in rods 

26 ^ 
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cast out from the llviug auimal; "but Prof. Bourne and others Imd 
considered this motion to be possibly molecular, and in my 
previous observations it had not been possible to satisfy myself 
absolutely that the motion was not due to currents created in the 
water by the actiAuty of the pseudopodia, or to other physical 
causes. The seA’eu Pelomyxce used in this investigation AA'^ere 
healthy but sluggish specimens, in w'hich rods and refringent 
bodies were very abundant and the former unusually large and 
thick. The method of observation adoj)ted was to crush a 
Pelomym in a drop of water, so as to set free the bacteria, and to 
w^atch these continuously for periods of several hours without 
intermission (generally for 3 hours in the morning and 2 hours, 
in the afternoon), without removing the eye from the microscope, 

Motilitif* —The rods, when set free, moved at first actively at 
tlie free edge of the animal, gradually becoming more sluggish 
and eventually coming to rest altogether. As a result of con¬ 
tinuous obseiwatioa directed to this one point only, I was able to 
establish on the first day that the motion was undoubtedly one 
of translation. The rods moA^ed even very rapidly at times, in 
opposite directions and in every direction; the PeJomym having 
been killed by crushing, there were now no currents due to motion 
on the part of the animal; further, the drop Avas not allowed to 
evaporate, hence there could be no currents due to evaporation. 

The motion of the rods was both horizontal and vertical, and 
could often be seen to change from one plane to the other ; 
seA'eral times a rod was observed to swim vertically and then 
turn over and travel away horizontally. The motion was of the 
kind always associated with the presence of flagella, and suggested 
the presence of flagella at each pole, or possibly all round, 
"While watching a large rod of six joints in one of the “ j)ools ” 
made in the interior of the Pelomyxa by crushing, it was seen 
to swim actively in the pool and then to pass ihrough an 
intervening bridge of protoplasm into a second pool. By 
focussing the rod carefully during transit it Avas possible to be 
certain that it passed i\Toug\ not under or over t!>e protoplasm, 
and this w'ith a peculiar boring action like that of a bradawl when 
used to mate a hole, viz., a revolution through half of a circle and 
back. 

The attention of other observers w^as called to the motion of 
the rods, and all testified that it was transitional. 
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Having tLus established satisfaetorilj that the rods were 
capable of independent motion of a bacterial nature, attention 
was next directed to watching for their division. 

Division .—It was fortunately possible, by the same process of 
■continuous observation, to establish the fact of division of a rod. 
Eor this purpose, however, periods of 3 hours were not enough; 
the observation required to be absolutely unbroken for the whole 
day. My thanks are here due to my husband, who rendered 
continuous observation possible by taking my place at the 
microscope when short absences were necessary for meals. 

The 28th and 29th of December were spent in this manner, 
■and during these two days I observed division several times, a 
single rod of course beiug kept under observation in each case. 
Division took place in the following manner : a rod consisted of 
two eqnal joints A B ; A formed a third joint by the appearance 
of a new constriction dividing it exactly at the middle. At this 
stage the rod presented the appearance of being divided into one 
long joint and two short ones. Sometimes the newl 5 "-made 
joints rapidly grew to equal length with joint B before further 
division, and this accounted for the rods with an odd number of 
joints (three or five) so commonly found. Sometimes, however, 
joint B followed suit almost immediately with division, resulting 
in the formation of a rod with fonr joints of equal length. In 
this case history repeated itself, viz., either one of the terminal 
joints divided again (5 joints), or both terminals did so, producing 
a six-jointed rod. JSTow, and now only, so far as I was able to 
observe, did actual separation take place, a ii-jointed rod breaking 
in half, or a 6-jomted rod breaking off two of the terminal joints 
in one piece. 

This appears to be absolutely characteristic of the organism 
under normal conditions, and accounts for the fact that free 
single-cell rods are, as far as my experience goes, never found ; 
hence the necessity of starting from a two-jointed individual, 
■which at first sight seems not to be beginning at the beginning. 
This division from a double unit surprised me exceedingly, and I 
am not aware if such a mode of division has any parallel among 
known life-histories ; however, the fact remains that subsequent 
investigations only served to confirm the observation, and indeed 
it afterwards formed an important means of identification. 

Once an S-jointed rod was seen to break off four joints, but 
in no case was the unit set free a single one. Division was by 
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no means frequent, and had the periods of observation been less 
protracted, it might easily have been missed. 

The actual process \Yas very rapid, occupying about one minute; 
the rod under observation bent and straightened itself alternately 
about three or four times, with a lashing movement, and then 
broke at the point of bending (/. e, the second joint from the 
terminal) and each part travelled away, generally in opposite 
directions, viz., going, so to speak, original pole first, and showing 
at that end the slight “halo” which seemed to point to the 
existence of fiageila. 

‘Reactions. —The rods, which may now be definitely called 
bacteria, stained well with all bacterial stains, notably with Gram, 
with Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin, and with all the aniline stains. 

Almost all known stains for flagella, viz,, Loejffler’s, Van 
Ermengem’s, Fischer’s, Moore’s, and very many others, or 
modifications of these, were applied in the hope of demonstrating 
the presence of organs of locomotion, but though an appearance 
suggesting either a bunch of flagella, or a single very thick 
flagellum, at the poles, often resulted, yet the preparations were 
never sufficiently definite to satisfy me on this point. It is well 
knoT^m that the flagella of certain bacteria (Fischer, 12) may be- 
resistant to all but one particular ingredient in the stain, and I 
liave little doubt that the demonstration of these flagella is merely 
a question of some such ingredient which has not yet been hit 
upon, or of greater technical skill in the operator. Other possible- 
reasons for the failure to demonstrate the flagella may be (1) the- 
extreme delicacy of these organs, w'hich often causes them to be- 
thrown off in the preliminary process of fixing, or (2) the fact 
that they may possibly not be permanent structures at all: 
appearances at times have suggested botb these explanations. 

Life-lmiorif of the Bacteria. 

It still remained to follow out the development of the bacteria, 
and I was ultimately led to success in this undertaking by a very 
curious and happy accident which occurred in December 1805,, 
while the seven Belomyosa; already spoken of were under observation,, 
and therefore it will not be out of place to describe this occurrence 
at this point, although it is also closely connected with work 
on the refnngent bodies which is to be discussed later. On 
Dee, 30, lS9o, on going to procure the last two of the Belomyxoe 
from the glass vessel in which they had been placed, no specimens 
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were to be seen, but a verj large Eotifer was discoTerecI, wbick 
bad escaped my notice previously, but now attracted it by an 
unusually milky-white appearance. 

The suspicion that the Eotifer had devoured the missing 
J^elomyociB was confirmed by microscopic examination, and as no 
more material could then be obtained, it was determined to tease 
up the Eotifer in water, in the hope of finding the bacteria and 
refringent bodies in useable condition. This was done, and the 
contents of the Felomyxcs were found to be practically unchanged. 
The refringent bodies separated out in the water, and the bacteria 
were found to be quite ali%’-e, and w'ere seen to be attached to 
the walls of the refringent bodies in great numbers, and to be in 
active ‘‘ wobbling ’’ movement on these. Seen “ end-on,’^ they 
presented such a curious and interesting appearance as to induce 
continued careful study. In the course of hour’s watching a 
very curious thing happened; the debris of the Eotifer contained, 
among other things, a good many Eotifer ova, and the bacteria 
gradually detached themselves from the walls of the refringent 
bodies and swarmed upon the ova of the Eotifer instead, and this 
in such numbers that the ova soon were quite covered and could 
only be distinguished from the refringent bodies (in the former 
condition of these) by focussing through to find the nuclei. The 
refringent bodies were eventually quite deserted, and remained 
clear and homogeneous. Clearly, then, the ova possessed an 
attraction for the bacteria, which might he of a pui^ely cbemio- 
tactic nature; hut on the other hand the bacteria might be 
attracted to the ova either as a source of oxygen or as a food- 
supply. It seemed unlikely that bacteria whose natural habitat w^as 
in the interior of living protoplasm should be highly aerobic, and 
therefore the hypothesis that they regarded the ova as a fresh 
source of food seemed the most likely. At any rate this was taken 
as a working hypothesis, and the first conclusion to which it led 
was that the theory which applied to the ova might also apply 
to the refringent bodies, and that the long-observed relation 
between these and the bacteria might be that of food-supply. 
A second inference drawn from the observation was that, if the 
bacteria were attracted to feed upon albuminous bodies, such 
as ova, some form of albuminous liquid would be tbe proper 
medium in which to attempt their cultivation ; and further, that 
some light was now thrown upon the probable composition of 
the refringent bodies themselves. Subsequent investigation (in 
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upon refringent bodies as a support, possibly also deriving food 
from them ; if tliis were the case, it ought to be possible to tind 
some evidence of it, if a sufficiently large number of Felomij.vce 
could be examined. 

After the examination of a great many fresh preparations, in 
which Felomyxcd were teased up in water and their contents 
carefully studied, I was fortunate enough to obtain one in which 
several single filamentous growths occurred, each attached to and 
springing from one refringent body. They were composed of a 
single rigid slightly-curved chain of jointed rods exactly similar 
to the characteristic jointed rod of Felomyxce; the joints, of which 
there were 20-30 in a single growth, were of the same thickness 
atid length as the free rods and stained in a precisely similar 
manner, leaving the fine single-walled sheath colourless and 
barely visible. 

They are figured in Ph 36. figs. 1,2, which are reproduced from 
photomicrographs by Dr. G. Mann. Oxte or two showed pseudo- 
branching (fig. 1). Later on in the course of my researches, a 
fully-developed pseudo-branching fiilamentous growth, attached 
by its base to a single refringent body, was teased out of a fresh 
Felomyxa and is figured on Pi. 36. fig. 4. Also on several 
occasions a live Felomym under observation was seen to eject a 
complete branched system of this kind, the efibrt to get rid of so 
large and rigid a body often resulting in the bursting ” or 
disintegration of the animal. 

The branched systems so ejected ultimately broke down to 
form 2-jointed free rods. A preparation was made of one such 
ejected growth, which exactly resembled those previously 
described and figured, and stained well with iron-hsematoxylin. 
It seemed clear that I had obtained two of the later stages of 
development, but the earliest stage, viz., the free unit fixing on 
a refringent body, had not as yet been found. The observations 
were extended to a great number of Feloinyxce in the hope of 
finding this also, and eventually success was attained. 

In a teased preparation a single 2-jointed rod (double unit) was 
seen to fix itself by one end to a refringent body. A minute 

blob of secretion appeared to be formed at the point of attach¬ 
ment, W’hich fixed the rod firmly to its support. (PI. 36. fig. 0.) 

Later, other rods were observed to fix in the same way. 

Any slight jolt or vibration occurring before the secretion bad 
become firm was sufficient to dislodge the bacillus, but at a later 
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stage it appeared to l}e rigid, and was then much more resistant 
to shocks of this kind. Haring once secured the fact that the 
bacilli did so fix themselves, I isolated several 2-jointed rods with 
a few refriugent bodies in a drop of water sealed from evaporation 
by means of soluble glass, and these without exception fixed 
themselves upon the bodies, bub they did not grow', remaining quite 
stationary as to size and number of joints. 

More advanced stages (three aud five joints) obtained in otlier 
fresh teased preparations are, however, seen on Pi. 36. figs. 6, 7, 
rendering it evident that under normal conditions growth took 
place after fixation, for no rod of greater length than the double 
unit w'as ever seen to fix itself. Proof of this growth w'as finally 
obtained by isolating 2-jointed rods and refringent bodies from a 
fresh preparation in a hanging-drop of Mannas dilute solution of 
egg-albumin, when growth occurred, and the rod under observation 
attained 5 joints, biit never developed fully, owing to the highly 
artificial conditions. Three stages of such growth, as drawn at 
intervals of 24 hours for three days, are seen in PL 36, figs. 8-10. 
A difficulty w'as, however, experienced at this stage of the work 
which unfortunately necessitated my transferring it to another 
place. The floor of Prof. Treldon’s laboratory was found to 
vibrate so much that the commotion caused in a drop by a 
passing footstep was sufficient time after time to dislodge bacilli 
in an early stage of fixing. By the kindness of the Waynflete 
Prof, of Chemistiy I was, however, enabled to set up rny apparatus 
for the hanging-drop cultures above described in a ground-floor 
room of his department at the University Museum, on a balance- 
table built up from the foundations, where the vibration difficulty 
was entirely overcome and success attained. 

A number of cultures were now undertaken, but owing to the 
difficulty of sterilizing egg-albumin, it was suggested to me to 
use serum-albumin as the medium. Dr. W. Eamsden, of the 
Physiological Department at the University Museum, kindly 
provided me with some fresh sheep’s serum, which I sterilized 
by sucking it through a Muneke’s filter by means of a vacuum- 
pump into sterilized flasks w'hicli were closed with sterilized 
cotton-wool. Two Felomi/scce, which had been kept hungry in 
clean water, in order to minimize as far as possible the danger 
of contamination from their contents, w'ere then cleansed 
externally as far as possible by washing them successively in eight 
vessels of sterilized distilled water. They were then thoroughly 
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tensed up Tvdxli sterilized needles and planted,” one in each flask, 
and both were placed in the dark at room-temj)^i’i^'tiire. Both 
flasks gave abundant growths, of course ot‘ a mixed character. 
Eroni these fresh cultures were made in the same medium, 
selecting as far as possible those large rods which were, 
identiflabie as characteristic of Felomi/xa', and this process of 
selecrion and re-selection was repeated constantly until an 
approximately pure culture was obtained (PL 36. fig. 3.) 

Prorn this nearly pure culture two more flasks were inoculated 
and gave growths of rods resembling those of Felomyxa^ and 
staina].>le in the same maimer; also a hanging-drop of egg- 
album in, containing a few refringent bodies, was inoculated from 
tlie pure culture and gave results exactly similar to that 
inoculated M’ith rods from the fresh preparation above described 
(PI. 36, figs, 11-13). 

From a comparison of these figures it will be admissible to 
consider the growths as identical. In the drop the rods had fixed 
on the refringeut bodies; in the flasks they fixed both on 
refringent bodies and on the walls of the flask, and, growing very 
slowl}^ attained a considerable lengtb, but in neither culture did 
they show at this time any sign of branching. After a growth 
of a fortnight, they exactly resembled those unbranched fliaments 
first discovered in 'Belotiiijxa growing on the refringeut bodies. 

At this time I was obliged to be away fi^oin home for six weeks, 
leaving a pair of flasks with cultures two weeks old in the 
co3idition described. "When I returned, I found that the filaments 
in these cultures had branched, and that the branching "was of the 
pseado-dichotonious kind previously observed in tlie fresh 
})reparations, viz., either the kind of apposition commonly known 
:iB peculiar to the genus Cladotlmx^ or that early stage of it, a 
dichotomous branching of the slieaih onhj, which has been figured 
by Fisclier for CladothrLv (PL 37. figs. id-lG.) 

Prom the iiatiire of the medium in which the filaments were 
grown, it was almost impossible to make a satisfactory permanent 
preparation of them. But it seemed so desirable to preserve 
some evidence of tbe branching that my friend Br. G-ustav Mann, 
who was consulted with regard to this, kindly attempted to make 
a preparation for me of the bacteria from the serum by a special 
method of precipitating them. 

His ingenuity produced a fairly successful preparation, 
sufiScient to show the point in question, although the method 
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used created a crinkled and unnatural condition of tlie filaments. 
The filaments in the other flasks, which contained older cultures, 
had, on mj return, already broken down to form short rods, so 
that the cycle bad been completed without my being able to 
state at exactly 'what period this breaking-down bad taken place. 
It will be seen, however, that the stages observed in (1) the fresh 
condition, (2) in cultures, w'ere five in each, and that, as the 
following table shows, the stages in (1) were exactly parallel and 
similar to those in (2) and may fairly be considered identical. 


Fi‘esh Frepitvafions . 

Stage 1. Motile 2-jointed rods (units). 

„ 2. Fixing of unit on refringent 

bodies. 

,, S. Growth to form long filaments. 
„ 4. Pseudo-branching of filaments. 

„ 5. Breaking-down to form short 

rods. 


Cultures, 

1. fictile 2-jomted rods. 

2. Fixing cm .solid bodies. 

3. Growth to form filaments. 

4. Pseudo-branching of 

filaments. 

o. Breakiiig-dowm into short 
rods. 


Although the circumstances o£ this case necessitated a mode 
of procedure necessarily less exact than that justly demanded in 
most bacteriological experiments, yet the above stages which 
have been observed aud recorded form a complete cycle of 
development; aud the conclusion reached must surely be, that the 
life-history of the bacteria characteidstic of Fehmifxa has been 
placed beyond reasonable doubt. 

Identification of the Bacteria* 

The classification follow'ed is that of Miguhi. The order is 
that of Eubaeteria. From the character of the sheathed filament, 
and the reproduction by “ swarmers ” set free and immediately 
recommencing the cycle, the bacteria of Belomu^a belong to the 
family Chlamydohacteriacese. 

From the single contour of the walls of the sheath, from the 
equal size of the filament from base to tip, aud from the pseudo- 
dichotomous branching, the bacteria belong to the genus 
CJadothria?, Cohn^Sjoheerotilus (Ktitzing, Mig.). Only two 
species of this genus are known—viz., Sfihmrotilus dichofomm 
(Q, dicliotoma, Cohn), and Bpheerotilus natans, Kiitzing. The 
species in question differs from both in one important particular, 
viz.—the free rods or STvarmers of Belomy.va are straight and 
always most distinctly and sharply truncated at the ends, 
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wliereas tLe swaniiers of C-. dichotoma often sligMy tend to be 
kidney-shaped and are always rounded at the poles; the 
svvarmers of natam are also slightly rounded at the ends. 
Both these species occur as tufts composed of several filaments 
whether filed or free; the bacteria o£ Felonym appear to occur 
exclusively as single filaments. In size the rods agree fairly 
with either species, the average thickness being 2 /lx. They 
resemble 8, natam very closely in the slight separation of the 
cells in the filament from each other (shown very distinctly in 
stained preparations); bnt differ in the fact of the free unit 
always being double and in the greater rigidity of the filament as 
a whole. The habitat must be taken into consideration, wdtb 
the fact that, as far as my search went, neither of the kuowni 
species of CladotJirix occurred in the tank whence the greater 
number of FelomyxcB were taken; and, further, that as far as our 
knowledge extends at present, there is no evidence that the 
bacteria of Felomijxa can live for any length of time apart from 
ths^ir host. On the whole, then, it seems justifiable to regard them 
as a new and distinct species of ClachilirUv^ \Yhich it is proposed 
to name OhdofJirLv Felony and to classify as follows: — 
Order, Eubxcteria. 

Painily, Chlamydobacteriacem. 

Oenus, Chdotlinx, Cohn; Sphcerofilun, Eiitzing. 

Species, C, Felomyxm, 

The Eefrinoext Bodies. 

Some reactions of the refringent bodies had been tested by 
Greeft’ and others, but further experiments were made in the 
course of the present investigation. They w’ere tested for starch 
with a very dilute solution of iodine, but gave no reaction 
whatever. (ATith strong iodine a brown colour w’as obtained, as 
ptevlonsly recorded by Greeff.) Starch %vas therefore excluded. 
Paramylum is unstained by dilute iodine, hence the reiriugent 
bodies were next tested for this; their behaviour with strong 
sulphuric acid also suggested a similarity, but their resistance to 
Jikue potash excluded paramylum. They were also compared 
wirjj the concretions in LUJiamoela, as studied hj Prof, 
Lanfester; the reactions were found very much to resemble 
those r^orded for Litliameeha, 

The oc^rrence above related in connection with the bacteria 
.and the ova\of Eotifer now gave a new’ direction to experiments. 
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Witli a view to ascertaining whetlier the bodies were albuminous, 
or albuminoid, almost every known micro-chemical test for 
albumins was applied; these tests are not numerous, and most 
are not decisive, but were found to give the reaction, said to be 
characteristic, equally well with the refringent bodies and with 
almost anything else, e.y. the fingers of the operator, and even 
with blotting-paper. The most reliable, however, appeared to be 
(1) that wnth Millon’s Eeagent, (:^) the violet reaction with sugar 
and sulphuric acid, (3) the xanthox^roteic test, and (4) that with 
caustic soda and copper sulphate. As far as my control 
experiments went, none of these gave the reaction with wrong 
substances. 


The Nature of the ’Refringent Bodies. 

The effect of these reagents as applied to the refringent bodies 
was as follows, used on freshly-teased up Relomyxce taken from 
water. On application of Millon’s reagent there was no staining 
at first, either of the protoplasm or of the refringent bodies. 
Then a milky precipitate occurred, with coagulation of the 
protoplasm, followed by the appearance of a yellowish tinge, and 
the gradual disiutegration both of the protoplasm and the 
refringent bodies; the latter collapsed, became nodular (Pi. 37. 
fig. 17), and ultimately dissolved. On warming, an hour after the 
addition of the reagent, a delicate pink colour ^vas observed in the 
refringent bodies, and also in the protoplasm, vanishing on cooling. 
If heat was applied immediately, a deep pink colour was obtained, 
hut the bodies dissolved almost at once. Heating immediately, 
hut less strongly, gave a good pink colour, and the refringent 
bodies only gradually disintegrated into nodules and disappeared. 
The depth of colour evidently depended upon the degree of beat 
applied immediately, hut, if heated over a certain point, the 
destruction of the bodies was too rapid to allow of the reaction 
being observed. 

With strong sulphuric acid the refringent bodies were dis¬ 
solved ; sugar solution, run in afterwards, gave a very distinct, 
but pale, violet coloration of the liquid. 

Strong nitric acid coagulated the protoplasm and shrivelled 
everything up, but gave a pale yellow colour on heating, 
deepening slightly on addition of ammonia. A 17o solution of 
caustic soda, followed by a very dilute solution of copper sulphate, 
gave no violet coloration even on heating. 
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Tlie reactions ^Titii three out o£ four tests were, then, perfectly 
definite, and the conclusion reached was that the refringeiit 
bodies are oertainiy proteid in nature, and are probably some 
lorin of albumin, the product of metabolism in the protoplasm 
of the animal. 

It may be mentioned that the reaction with picric acid in 
turpentine described in my previous paper iu the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science’is consistent with those obtained 
as above, since the peculiar ‘‘bright cresceiitic areas” produced 
in the rerriugent bodies by that stain only, may have been the 
“ local bead-like coagulations ” said to be given when crystals of 
picric acid are dissolved in solutions containing albumin. 


The Bel at ion of the Befnngent Bodies (a) to the Bacteria^ 

(b) to Pelomysa. 

{a) That the refringent bodies certainly afford to the bacteria 
a point of attachment without which the cycle could not be 
completed has been already explained. It seems, however, 
most probable that the relation is a twofold one, and that the 
refringent bodies serve them also as a food-supply, Por the 
bacteria are found to settle upon tlie refringent bodies in 
numbers, in preference to other solid bodies of which plenty are 
always accidentally present in the protoplasm of Felomi/xa ; 
growth has heeii proved to take place while this relation 
continues: further, the facts that the bacteria swarmed upon 
the albuminous ova of Eotifer in exactly the same manner 
as on the bodies, and that they have been proved to live 
and flourish in albuminous media, lend great support to tins 
view. 

{h) The relation of the refringent bodies to the Belomijcca as 
a whole is extremely difficult to determine, and must perhaps 
remain an open question. Two views are possible, and either 
is rather plausible :—(1) the refringent bodies may be a reserve 
food-supply to the animal itself; in this case one would expect 
it to be drawn upon when other food was unobtainable. Several 
experiments were undertaken with the object of testing this : 
many Pehmyxce were kept iu clean water without mud or food 
of any kind, but none survived more than a few days, and 
in these the refringent bodies were not diminished in size; 
in control experiments in which Pehimjxae were kept in clean 
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solutions of egg-all3umhi YYiihout iniidj they lived well and 
divided— a result wliicli might cut botli ways- 

I£, however, the bodies act as a reserve food-supply to 
Felomi/ica, it must be a distinct disadvantage to the animal to Lave 
an almost unlimited number or bacteria drawing upon the sajue 
supply, and thus we should be left without any explanarion of 
the relation of the bacteria to tlie animal. It would also bo 
inexplicable that Peiomyxa should constantl}’ eject refringeiit 
bodies, as it normally does. 

(2) A second view, viz., that tlie refririgent bodies are a waste 
product of metabolism, useless to the animal, seems, tlierefore, 
more tenable. In such a case the presence of the bacteria would 
he perfectly explicable, as they would be of direct advantage to 
the auiinal in clearing off useless products, wlilie the proved 
ejectment by Pelomij.va of the bacteria, when the branching 
system became so large and rigid as to be inconvenient, Avould 
also be an ad%'antage to the bacteria, in enabling them to scatter 
their swanners so as to be ingested by fresh hosts with the mud 
of their habitat. 

The condition of the resting or quiescent Felomjp'cs^ which 
had filled themselves up with sand, described in my previous 
paper, is very consistent with this view ; for in some of these the 
refringent bodies were very few and very small, and in others 
practically non-existent, and the bacteria were equally scarce. 
This suggests that metabolism not being then active, no *waste 
products were being formed and no scavengers were required; 
of course it might also mean that the reserve supply had been 
already exhausted, but if that were the case it is difficult to 
imagine what the animal could subsequently have been living 
upon. 

Taldng all the circumstances into consideration, the view of 
the writer is that the refringent bodies are waste products of the 
metabolism of Pelm}ii/xa^ and that they serve in a double sense 
for the support of the symbiotic bacteria. 

The Animal as a w^hole. 

Several points of interest as to the general behaviour of 
Felomyct^a palmtns were brought out in the course of these 
investigations: the first of these refers to the character of the 
pseudopodia, which are generally described as lobose and- blunt, 

LINN, jornx.—ZOOLOGY, VOL. XXIX, 27 
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This appeared to me, from a study of muiiy iiidlvKlualM, to }>o 
only the case when the animal is sluggish or crt'opiog very 
quietly ; at such a time the contour is certainly perfectly enm, 
and the pseudopodia are as described, showing the hyaline border 
Tery clearly (PL 37. fig. 18), Under ciz*cumstauces equally 
normal, but inducing greater activity, as when a portion is 0011 - 
stricted off naturally, or the animal is getting rid of a large solid 
or rigid body, the contour frequently becomes temporarily quite 
ragged, and whip-like pseudopodia of exceeding fineness are 
shot out with great suddenness and Telocity, extending to a cou- 
sidei’able length (p. 391). Pseudopodia of this kind are ex¬ 
ceedingly attenuated and acute, and are, for a great part of their 
length from the tip inwards, perfectly hyaline, appearing to bo 
actual prolongations of the hyaline border; they often, but by 
no means always, radiate outwards, and very frequently anas¬ 
tomose, the connecting bridge between two pseudopodia being 
sometimes hyaline (p. 891, A)» but more often consisting of 
fine strands of granular protoplasm (p. 391, £), They are never 
rigid, and often fall into the most graceful curves. When one 
of these fine pseudopodia is in course of being retracted, a very 
curious feature is observable, viz., a peculiar wrinkling of the 
granular part of the protoplasm, as if it were a soft coating to an 
elastic core (p. 391, 0), yet no such actual distinction can be 
microscopically detected, although the w’ithdrawal of a pseudo- 
podium is a far slower process than its extension. 

This observation would appear somewhat to viliate the 
classification of Ehizopoda recently proposed by Profowsor G.8. 
West, which is founded chiefly on the nature of the pseudopodia, 
and in which it is stated that those of the order AnuBboea, to 
which Pelomym is assigned, are “ rarely attenuated and acut(», 
sometimes branched, but never reticulate.” It a[)pears to tlu^ 
writer that pseudopodia in general are too traiisiout (‘baraettn's 
on which to base a classification, and that those of Pelomj/xa 
in particular do not agree wdth the description proposed by 
Prof. West in his interesting paper. 

Prof. WesPs suggestion that the characterK of the Jiuchnis ’’ 
in Ehizopods are of much less importance in these animals 
than might at first be imagined” was borne out as far as inv 
experience went. In the many experiments made by me with 
living Pelomycsm in nutrient fluids, wben they very commonlv 
divided, the nuclei w’^ere always examined for any characteristic 
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appearance at; tlie time of division, but they were always in a 
“ resting ” state, and presented no appearance suggesting that 
they initiated or took an active part in division. 

Division, whether affecting only a small portion of the animal, 
or one-third or one half, appeared to be always of the same simple 



P^hmym patusirk extruding Q/j»m-shell, with production of acute whip- 
like pseudopodia. hyaline connecting strand; i?, granular do.; 
C, pseuclopodiuui in the act of retraction; €y,, C^^^res-shelL 

character, and generally to be induced by unfavourable 
conditions, such as drying-up of the liquid surrounding the 
auitvial; the fragments form perfect individuals m quite a short 
time, and obviously several small individuals would have a better 
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cliance of survival uuder unfavourable conditions, or in a 
diminisbed supply of water, than a single large ones. Ijiirgo 
individuals have a tendency to burst, and I am in agroeiuent with 
Penard’slatest view (1902) that this is a quite frequent and normal 
occurrence, and not due to surface tension or damage. Once, 
in the whole course of the investigations, a single torn and 
damaged T'elomyxa^ “ planted ” in a liask of egg-albumin 
stoppered with sterilized cotton-wool, gave rise to a very lai’ge 
number of amoebse, each possessing a single nucleus and con¬ 
tractile vesicle; but as this production unfortunately did not 
take place under actual observation, the fact only can be recordc‘d. 
Such observations have been made before, by OreefV and 
Korotneff, but in view of their scarcity, and the fact that they 
have never received general acceptance, it seems worth while to 
note this, and also to mention that the circumstances excluded 
all possibility of any other origin for the aincehm, with which 
the liquid literally swarmed. Penard has noted a similar occur¬ 
rence, since G-reeli* and Korotneff. One other curious point 
must be recorded. Section had been made of two ^elomyxc& 
into two pieces each, and these four fragments A\ of one 
individual, 'B\ of another, were watclied under the microscope 
ill one field, those belonging to one individual being kept on the 
left, the others on the right. (This was being done with a view 
to observing whether the ragged pieces rounded up again as 
separate individuals, as noted by Penard for DiJJhu/ia,) A’ 
coustiicted off a furtlier piece A^; A^, after complete s.'paration 
from A\ made independent movements, and in so doing 
approached 

and came into contact, and A'" immediately fused with 
B\ becoming in a few moments quite indistiiiguisliable from it 
(PL 38. figs. 22-21)- A similar loliaviour of tVagimujtK Ikis been 
recorded by Penard for but he expressly wUited ihnt, 

while a fragment readily fused with another fveanih/ neoeved 
fragment from the same individual^ no such thing over occuriaai 
between fragments from different individuals. 

This observation with regard to Pelotmjim appears, therefore, 
to be new, and may possibly have cousiderahle significance, since 
it raises the old question whether Pehmfjxa can ever justly be 
regarded as a single indivnlual Of course it may simply moan 
that the protoplasm of Pehmyeah chemically homogoueous to 
an extj'aordimiry degree j but, on the other liand, if fusion of 
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imlividuals, or parts of individuals, takes place at all in nature, 
it would appear that Pelo7)iyxa should rather be regarded as a 
plasmodium. The single nucleus observed iu the ainoebte and 
the multiuucleate condition of Pelomyxa arc facts consistent 
with such a theory. 

SuMMvLRY ANB COKOLUS 10:5^8. 

The coueliisioiis arrived at in this investigation may, then, be 
briefly summarized as follow^s :— 

(1) The rods are symbiotic bacteria, which coin])lete their 
development within the protoplasm of Pelomyxct and are then 
ejected, breaking down into free “ swarmers,” whicli ax^e ingested 
by other Pelomyxce^ and recommence the cycle. 

(2) The refriugent bodies are px’oteid in nature; they consist 
of some form of albumin, which is probably a waste product of 
the metabolism of Pelomyxa ; they have a twofold I’elation to 
the bacteria, supplying them wdth a point of atlachinent neces¬ 
sary for their development, and (probably) also with a source of 
nourishment. 

(3) The pseudopodia of Peloinyxa are not always blunt and 
lubose, but often exceedingly attenuated and acute, are often 
reticulate, or anastomosing, and of a different clmructcr from 
any hitherto described for tins animal. Classifications based on 
the lobose nature of the paeudopodia uPc hereby invalidated. 

(4) The division oi Pelomyxa is of a simple character, in which 
the xuiclei do not play an important part. The only other form 
of reproduction observed has been, iu a single instance, the 
}»rocluction of a in oob to, whereby the observations of G recti* and 
Koretiioff are partly, and those of Peiiard eiiiirely coiiiirmed. 

(5) Under certain circuuistances a poj'tion of one Peloinyxa 
may Fuse with the protoplauu of a portion of a second Pelomyxiu 
the inference from this observation being tliat it may prove 
necessary to regard Pelomyxa as a phisaiodium. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

( Magnification 1000 diameters, except Avberc otherwise specified.) 

Platj'I 36. 

Pig. 1. Pilaments as outgrowths iVom relringciit bodies. Stained safrauiu; 
magnification about 300, 

2. Proximal portions ot the same two filaments. X lOOO. 
o. Hods in culture used as starting-point. About X 500. 

4. ;Fully-cleveioped pseudo-branching system attaclieci to refringent body 

(fresh X-)re paraticm). 

5. Two-jointed rod fixed on refringent body (fresh prep.). 

Pigs. 0-7. Three- and five-jointed rods on refringent Ijodies (fresh prep.). 

S-10. Three successive stages in dovolopnicnt of single I'od, in drop- 
oulturo inoculated from frc.sh prep. 

11-13. Three successive stages iu development of single rod, in drop- 
culture inoeulated iVoiu culture. 

PlxVTe 37. 

Pigs. 14-10. Pseudo-branching filaments from culture 8 weeks old. 
big. 17. Nf»dular appearance presented by refringent bodies after treatment 
with Millon’s reagent. 

Pigs. 18-21. dividing oK' three successive portions, in ogg- 

albuniin; normal simple division. 

Plate 38. 

Figs. 22-24. Division, and subsequent fusion with another individual. 

(1) (lividing-oif a portion A*‘. 

(2) A’* independent, approaching B^, a portion of second 
Vdomi/xa. 

(3) Fusion of A^ with and withdrawal of Ah 
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ISTotOtf on a ^SkeletoD of the Mayk-Duek, JBhiura iolatu, will 
Special Beferencc to Slceletal Ciiaracters evolved in relation 
to the Diving Habits ot this Bird. By AV. P. PvcaAFr,, 

A..L.S., 'FyJ' 

[Bead 15th Juno, lt)05.;i 
(Plate 39.) 

The following notes on the skeleton of a Musk-Duck {Bmlimi 
lohata), kindly submitted to me for examination by Prof. C. 
Stewart, E.E.S., of the Koyal College of Surgeons, will, it is 
ho})ec], prove of some service, since no similar description has 
hitherto been published, although several short incidental 
relererices are to be found scattered hero and there among the 
papers of Beddard and others. 


The Musk-Duck (JBimira lobatd) is a native of Australia and 
Tasmania, and appears to frequent indifferently largo lakes, as 
well as the open sea* An expert diver, it seldom, if ever, it is 
said, flies in the daytime, though it will do so at night. The 
Musk-Duck is generally regarded as the close ally of the genera 
Thalassioms, Momonific^ and JSrismafura —making 10 species in 
all—mainly on account of the fact that all arc remarkable for* 
the peculiar structure of the tail-feathers, which are long and 
stifl”, hence they are known as stiff-tailed ” ducks. The nearest 
allies of this small group appear to be tlie i^eaups and Poehaj’ds, 
Of the ^Still-tailed Ducks—the Erismaturinaj of Couni^ 
Salvadori— Biziura is to bo I'ogarded as the most highly 
specinlized member, adaptation tending to increase the diving 
powers of this bird, having eifocted several juiteworthy changes, 
in tl\e skeleton. 


The {Skuel. 

This, ill the specimen submitted to me, was not fully anchy" 
losed, all the cranial sutures are obliterated, but the elements of 
the upper jaw remain distinct; and these display one or two 
features demanding notice. 

The nasal is a somewhat remarkahle T"sha]>ed bone. Tlie 
frontal process is very long, and extends backwards as far as the 
middle of the orbit as a spatulate plate; the premaxillary pi^ocoss 
is rod-shaped, and extends forwards as far as, and beneath, the- 
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nasal process of tlie premaxilla. The descending process forms 
a lingiiifonn plate apposed to tlie outer surface of the maxilla. 
This bone differs from the typical nasal in that the descending 
process is placed at right angles, instead of obliquely, to the pre¬ 
maxillary process (PL 39. hg. 1). 

The premacolllci is unusually short aud yery broad; its extreme 
tip has been broken off. The inferior surface of this bone is 
unusually deuse, and is not pierced by foramina as is usually the 
case among the Anatida?. The aperture of the anterior nares is 
of great size. 

The maxilla^ partly on account of the relatively small size of 
the premaxilla, is very largely exposed. The palatine processes 
are oblong in shape, of considerable size, and, in this specimen, 
touch one another in the middle line by their postero-internal 
angles, leaving a large palatine vacuity. The maxillary antrum is 
shallow. 

The quadrato-jugal bar recalls that of the Mergansers and of 
Somateria^ iu that it turns abruptly upwards to articulate with 
the quadrate. This is due to the fact that the glenoid cavity or 
the quadrato-jugal has shifted so as to be nearer the squamosal 
bead of the quadrate. 

The luchrymal is free aud triangular in form, having the 
descending process long, slender, and curved backwards. The 
orbital and nasal processes are not well-dolined, blending 
insensibly with the descending process; the orbital process 
bears a small tubercle near its free end. • 

The frontah are extremely narrow in the orbital region and 
boar shtillow grooves facing outwards fi’om the supra-orbital 
gland. Anteriorly they are widely separated so as to expose 
the mesethmoid when the nasal processes of the prcinaxilla are 
raised. 

The parietal region of the skull—^thc frouto-pariotai suture 
can no longer be distinguished—is long and bounded posteriorly 
by a narrow and well-defined temporal fossa,’’ which is con¬ 
tinued downwards along the paroccipital process. 

The supra-oGcipital is pierced by a small fontanelle, such as is 
usually met with in the Anatidm. 

The postorlital process differs conspicuously from that of the 
typical Duck, and resembles that of the Mergansers in that it is 
short and directed downwards. In the normal Ducks this process 
is of considerable length and directed downwards aud forwards. 

OS'*’ 
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Tlie interorbital yoptuin is larfijely feBosti'ated, Tb.o bh^s- 
ethmoid does not extend as far forwards as tlio iroe (',ih 1 of 
tlie premaxillary limb of Iho laehrynml. Tlioro is no ossijicil 
autorbital plate, and no nasal septum. The anterior nares arc 
of considerable size—larger than in Bomaterln. 

The hyoid bones differ but little from those oE typical ducks. 
The basi-liyal is of great size, shows traces of its paired origin, 
and is pierced at the base by a large eordiform fenestra. The 
1st and 2nd hasi-brancbials are fused. 


The skull of Biziura may he distinguished from that of all. 
other Anserine birds by the curiously truncated form of the 
upper jaw; the free lachrymal, which is further remarkable for 
the great length of the descending processes and the shortness of 
its horizontal limbs; the short blunt postoi’bifcal process; the 
peculiar shape of the grooves for lachrymal gland, which do not 
meet in the middle line, nor extend backward beyond the post¬ 
orbital processes; the great size of the anterior iiares; and the 
perforate interorbital septixm. 

In the curiously forward tilted position of the quadrate, and 
the angulated quadrato-jugal, Biziura resembles Somateria md 
the Mergansers, but in Biziura this feature is most marked. 

Although Biziura at the present day appears to derive much 
of its support from the sea, it wmuld seem that it is essentially a 
freslnvater species. And this may be inferred from the small 
size of the supra-orbital groove for the lachrymal glands, which, 
in Bomateria and (Edcmia for example, extend far backw artls as 
shallow depressions over the roof of the skull, and in TucJrt/aratt 
almost touch the lamhdoidal ridge. In Tachjeres and Boma/ma 
this glandular area is increased by the dovtdopnient of th<i orbital 
processes of the lachrymal, which, project outwards, upwards, ami 
backwards after the fashion of a pair of horns. Doevj) supra¬ 
orbital depressions, more sharply defined, occur in the Bphcjiisci 
and the Colymbi, the Petrels and Gulls, and, less well defined, in 
the Plovers, which swim and dive only on I'elatively rare occasions. 
Thus there seem to be good grounds for associating the develop¬ 
ment of this groove with the necessity for a large supra-orbital 
gland in marine divifg birds. This seems to he supported by 
the fact that in the Mergansers, which are freshwater diving 
ducks, this groove is wanting and the gland only feebly developed. 
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Thus we have a parallel case to the Grebes and Divers. The 
former arc freshwater divers, and have much smaller supra¬ 
orbital glands than in the latter, which are marine. Both Grebes 
and Mergansers, however, are to be met with at sea, the latter 
commonly, but it would seem that this habitat is of recent date. 

Iti Tacliyeves and Somaieria the fore part of the head lying 
between the orbit and the base of the beak has become enor- 
monsly elongated, drawing out the nasal limb of the lachrymal to 
an extent elsewhere unknown among the Anseres. In JBkliira 
this region is abnormally short, wherein it agrees with what 
obtains among the Mergansers. The lachrymal of Bhmra again 
also closely resembles that of the Mergansers. 

On the whole the skull of Biziura resembles that of Brmna- 
tura more closely than that of any other duck; but differs from 
this genus in that BrmnatuTa possesses an ossified antorbital 
plate, and a large triangular lachrymal, an unfenestrated 
interorbital septum, a long postorbital process, and a long 
spatulate beak. Unfortunately I have no skeleton of any other 
member of this group of ducks wherewith to carry these com- 
parisous further. 


The Veetebual CoiiUMK. 

Only the thoracic, synsacral, and caudal vertebrm seem to 
require notice here. 

In Bizium all the thoracic vertebrte bear long liypapophyses. 
Erom the 2nd to the 5th the free ends of the spines expand to 
form horizontal JL-shaped plates. 

These hypapophyses have undoubtedly been developed to 
increase the power of diving; but whether they have been acquired 
as the direct i-estilt of a long-sustainod stimulus tlirough a long 
series of generations—that is to say, by the inheritance of 
acquired characters—or whether by the selection of favourable 
variations in this direction, I cannot pretend to say. 

It is significant to note that these processes are wanting in 
the Geese. In non-diving ducks, e.g. A??rt5,only three are present, 
and these lack the i-shaped pi’ocess. The Sheldrakes agree 
with the diving Scaups, having four of these vertcbrfc with 
hypapophyses. In the Scoters and Eider-Ducks, whicli are sea- 
ducks and expert divers, there are 7 of these processes as in 
Biziura, They are longer and have larger JL-shaped plates than 
in Anas^ Fidiyida^ or Tadorna* Erkmatura^ as we might expect, 
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most nearly resembles JBi^iluycc in this matter. It is a curious 
fact, that in the Mergansers, where one would cxjxict to lind 
these processes extremely w'-ell-developed, they ai'o, on thc^ <'on- 
trary, smaller and fewer than in any other diving ducks— 
numbering but 5, and having very small 1-shaped |)rocesscs. 
Taken in conjunction with the fact that these hii’ds diifer also 
from the sea-ducks in the absence of supra-orhital depressions 
for the supra-orbital gland, it would almost seem as thougli their 
partially marine habitat had been adopted tjuite recently. 

Outside the Anseres, hypapophyses occur in the Penguins, 
Grebes, Divers, Cormorants, and Alcidie, all types which dive 
for their food. 

In the Penguins the hypapophyses 1--53 have their free ondvS 
expanded to form the horizontal plates described in Bizitira ; 
behind these follow 4 simple processes. In the Divers these 
expanded free ends occur on 3-2—where they are very large— 
and 3, where they are small; behind these follow 4 simple 
spines. In the Grebes—freshwater divers—spines 1~3 have 
feeble lateral plates and the rest simple. The Alcidm (Guille¬ 
mots, Auks, &c.) have extremely well-developed hypapophyses. 
Here 1-4 have very large lateral plates, 5-8 are simple. In tlie 
Cormorants it is somewhat surprising to find all the hypapophyses 
1~7 of the simple type—there are no lateral plates. In the 
Gannet, Pelican, Prigate-hirds, &e. these spines are altogether 
wanting, and this because though they swim much, yet tliey 
do not dive. Thus we have a parallel to the case of tlie Geese 
and Swans among the Anseres. 

The vertebral centra in these diving birds are much com¬ 
pressed laterally. 

The SHOxrL-DEii-GinnnE akjd STEmsfUM, 

There are no points calling for special comment in tlui 
shoulder-girdle of Biziura. The sternum docs not exactly 
agree with that of any other duck with which I have compareMl 
it. The spina externa and interna are wanting. The posterior 
lateral processes are free, short, and curved, and jirojeet beyond 
the level of the metasternal border. In that these processes are 
free they resemble those of Erismafura, Somateria^ and (Edemia^ 
Bendrocygna^ and the Geese and Swans. That is to say, in this 
character these birds represent a less specialized conditio.u 
than that which obtains in the Ducks generally, whore the free 
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ends of the lateral processes meet the aiit^les of the truncated 
metasternuni to form fenestrnc •-. In the Sheldrakes and the 
Eed-frouted Goose, for example, the union of these elements is 
nearly complete. 

In Clangula the raetasternum is of great width, converting tiie 
sternal notches into fenestrse by joining with the posterior lateral 
processes; further, the metasterniiin is peculiar in that its 
cartilaginous free edge has become partly ossified. In JIarelda 
this cartilaginous element is greatly increased, forming a large 
lingiiiforin plate, and, at the same time, by increasing the width 
of the metasternum, it has, in very old examples, converted the 
sternal notches into fenestrie as in Glangida. 

In Bhiura the sternum is relatively longer than in other 
Bucks, and it also tends to taper anteriorly. The anterior lateral 
processes are obliquely truncated as in JSrismattbra, In Brisma-' 
tura tbore is a broad, bifid spina e:>derna^ but in N’omonyx tins 
process is remarkably well-developed, therein agreeing with the 
Geese. In Tacliyeres it is moderately large. In all other ducks 
this process is eitlier vestigial or wauling. 

The keel of the sternum in Biziura shows evident signs of 
degeneration, being extremely low, and terminating some distance 
befor-e reaching the end of the sternal plate. The accompanying 
illustration will show the relative proportions of the keel between 
Biziura and Erismatura. In the marked length of the sternal 
plate we have an evident adaptatioii to diving habits. 

It is curious to note that the degeneratiou of the keel in 
Biziura is more marked than in Tacliyeres^ which is actually 
flightless. 

The Mergansers only among the Bucks have the ventral border 
of the keel produced far forwards, in a fashion recalling that of 
the Cormorants and Gannets. In Mergus serraior this feature 
is especially welHnarkcd. The precise significance of tliis is not 
obvious. 

Tjte Bibs. 

The hindmost ribs of Biziura recall those of the Colymbi and 
Alcidse, in that they are much elongated, running almost parallel 
with the pubis. Only the first fi.ve of the tlioraeic ribs appear 

Emmaiura ^ittata appears to form one of those puzzling exceptions which 
seem to be inseparable from every rule, inasmuch as the notches arc in this bird 
not only converted into fenestra?, but the closing process lias gone so far as to 
come near the obliteration of the fenestra of the left side altogethei*. 
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to boar xincinato processes. Iii Fnligulir^ as in 1b<Ji‘e are 

six uncinate-bearinf};* ribs,tlio first being that couuuon1.y regarded 
as the last cervical, since it does not become attached to the 
storriunu In Hrkimtwm tbere are. seven uncinates, the iirst 
attsicbed as in JBhmra* 

Tlioro tiro altogether 10 thoracic ribs in of whicb. 8 

are attacbed to the atcvninn, tbe 9th just fails to reach the 
steriuil border, udiilo tiio lOtli is vestigial, JjJnsmatum possesses 
0 thoracic ribs, ot‘ which 8 arc attacbed. Only in A^iser and 
the Swans, it appears, ia so high a number of ribs as 10 
attained. In Gygnus luceinator there arc 9 ribs attached to the 
sternum, while the 10th is of great lengtli. 

1^0 less than four ribs are overlapped by the ])rc*-ilia in Biziura^ 
and the same is true of Anser aud JBranta among tlio Geese ; 
but in no other Ducks are there more than three ovcidappeil 
ribs, so far as I have been able to discover. 

The great number of ribs in Bizliira is to bo taicen as a 
primitive character, since iu the more highly specialized ducks, 
as in Querquedtda for example, there are only 8 pairs, of 
wbicli but 6 pairs reach the sternum. 

The Pelvic Q-mnLE. 

The pelvic girdle of Bizmra is remarkable for its cxlreine 
narrowness, which gives it an unusually elongated appt'arancc. 
This narrowness is partly the result of a reduction of the width 
of the postaeetabular ilium, and piartly of the transverse pro¬ 
cesses of the synsticrum. The result of adaptation to diving 
habits, this girdle has come to bear a really striking rosemblunco 
to that of Fodiceps or Oolymhis, in which this narrowness lias 
reached its maximum. As in these birds, so in Bizium, the 
preaeetabular ilium lias become shortened, while the postat^.c*.- 
tabular region has become leiigtliened. 

Eolatively longer than in any other A.nafcidm, tlie propor¬ 
tions of the innominate bones are markedly dillerout. Thus 
in Bizium the length of the preaeetabular ilium from its 
anterior margin to the base of the antitrochanter is exactly 
^ of the whole pelvis. Merym approaches nearest to these 
measurements, the length of the preaeetabular ilium, taken as 
in Biziura^ is |. (Edemiai Boimxterm^ and Brismatura give a 
measurement of f. 

This forward shifting of the acetabulum is to be taken as a 
sign of specialization—of adaptation to the requirements of 
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diving, since a precisely similar modification oLtains in the G-rebos 
and Divers. 

The pelvis of Mergus^ among the Ducks, approaelies nearest, in 
its general conformation,to tliat of JBiziura, In so far as the re¬ 
duction in the width of the postacetabular ilium is concerned, 
indeed, the two genera are practically ideutical. In both, this 
portion of the innominate is represented only by a narrow blade 
of bone twisted so as to lie almost vertically. The peculiarly 
narrow pelvis of Hiziiira is brought about by tho redaction ot 
the transverse processes of the synsacral vertebra3. Between tho 
pre-ilia, indeed, even the neural spines have become reduced (in 
thickness), so that innominates of this region meet in the middle 
line to form an almost knife-like edge. In the region between 
the aiititrochanters the pelvis is normally at its broadest. In 
Mercjus the innominates are separated one from another for hall 
an incli by the transverse processes of the sacral and neighbour'* 
ing vertebra?, but in Blzmra they are divided only by a slightly 
swollen neural crest. As tliis is traced backwards the shelf 
formed by the transverse processes gradually appeal's, but at its 
widest the ilia are not separated by more than *4 of an inch. 

Since this extremely narrow typo of pelvis occurs both in 
marine and freshwater species, it would seem either that Eider- 
Ducks and Scoters, now almost exclusively marine, have otily 
recently become confined to this habitat; or that for some 
unsuspected reason they have escaped the transforming efibets ofc 
the onviroument, so obvious in sucli houioplasts as the Colymbi 
and Aleidte, for examidc. 

The iiio-ischiadic foramen is relatively larger in Biziura than 
in any other of tho diving ducks. In the Euligulimo it is 
divided into two by a broad median bar. 

The pubes of Biziura have very long free cuds curving 
abruptly inwards towards the middle line, so as to very nearly 
touch one anotiier. In Mergus, CEdanuci, and Soniatcria tho free 
ends of the pubes are longer, but are directed downwards 
and slightly backwards, curving inwards at the same time. The 
pectineal process is ivell-developed. 


The PKCTOKxn Lime, 

In Biziura the humerus is slightly longer than the fore-arm, 
and in this it agrees with Brismatura, Bomaferia^ (Edemia^ 
Mercjiis, and Fulfr/ula, for example. The raauus and fore-arm 
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are subeqaal, and in this x*espect jBhmra ainl 'Erimalura a.ii;rc‘e, 
and differ from all the species heroin used for comparison, 
inasmuch as in these the maniis is by far tlio largest scgincmt ol 
the win^. 

iUthougli Bhiiim. is a larger and heavier bird tluin Somafaria. 
the vdng is altogether of a more slender character; and tliis is 
most evident in the raanus. The inetacarpals are fragile, Me. II. 
having a diameter of a little less than in., while in Somrtierla 
the diameter in the same region is about f’jT im Me. III. is 
represented hy a long a,nd delicate bar, separated from Me. II. 
only by a narrow chijik; in Somatejna Me. II. is outwardly 
bowed and much stronger. Tbe phalanges in are 

much reduced. 

Although tlie wings of Bi::iura and lilrismaiura show the satne 
general proportions in the matter of length, it by no means 
implies that JSrismatiira stands in such imminent danger of 
tlightlessness as would seem to be threatening inasmuch 

as it is a smaller and more active species. 

It is interesting to remark that in so far as size is con¬ 
cerned there is little, at first, to indicate the degenerate condition 
of the wing in the flightless Tachjeres. Slightly longer in the 
humerus than Soinateria^ in the lengths of the fore-arm and 
manus Tachyeres and Somateria agree exactly. But the bones 
in Tacliyeres are all much thicker than in Somaicria. The 
decadent condition of this wing becomes apparent 'vvhen wc^ 
reflect that Somateria is at least one-third smaller tlmu. Tachyores. 

This bird, it is generally believed, loses its pon’cr of flight after 
the first moult. But it would seem that not oven the young 
birds fly, since Mr. M. J. Nicoll, writing to the * Ibis,’ 1904, p. 4-9, 
remarks: “ In most accounts of this bird it is stated tluit it 
rows itself along through the water wdth its little wings at an, 
incredible rate. It certainly goes very fast, but practically il; 
runs in the water flapping its wings clear of itatid eoiitinues ; 

The youug travel through the water nearly as fast as tlic 
adults, in which the muscles of the legs arc enormouHly 
developed.” Prom this it would seem that the decay of the 
wing began by a reduction in the size of the remiges; later the 
skeleton became affected. It is, however, a moot point as to 
whether the skeleton of the wing has, as yet, undergone any 
appreciable change, inasmuch as in tbe proportions of its several 
segments it preserves all the relations of a functional wing. 
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In so fav as the length of the wing is concerned, it is hard 
to say whether it has really undergone reduction, or whether the 
disproportion between the size of the wing and of the body is 
not due to an increase in the latter, while the former has remained 
statiojiaiy. While, however, Bomaferia, and Tctclttferes agree so 
closely in the matter of the length of this limb, they differ 
conspicuously in that the several bones thereof in Tacliyeres are 
much thicker and heavier, and this seems to show that a 
shortening process has begun. The evidence so far to hand 
seems to support one view almost as well as the other. Later 
I propose to enter wdtli some detail into this question, when 
dealing with the wdugs of Struthious birds. 

The Pelvic Limb. 

The hind limb of JBiziura presents some interesting evidences 
of adaptation in the direction of increased swiiiiming powers. 
It is a noticeable fact, however, that the relative length of the 
several segments of the leg have remained practically unaltered ; 
indeed there is a shignlar uniformity in this matter throughout 
the ducks generally : Anas^ for example, on the one hand, the 
diving ducks on the other, presenting almost the same relative 
proportions—the femur being about f the length of the tibio- 
tarsus. 

Unless the present specimen he abnormal, the femur in 
IBiziura is remarkable for its deep dorso-vertical curvature, and 
the exceptional development of the scars for the origin and 
insertion of the muscles. In the curvature of the shaft, JBizlura 
is nearly approached by ‘Ermnaburii. 

The eoto- and entocnemial crests of the tibio-tarsus are well 
developed. Iji the form of the entocnemial crest JBiziura is 
peculiar in that it is long and low. (Etlemia approximates very 
closely to this type, hut the crest is deeper. JBrismatura is inter¬ 
mediate in this particular. In Tachyeres the crest is linguiform 
and of groat size. 

The tarso»metatarsus is flattened aiitero-posteriorly, grooved 
in front, and twisted on itself- The hypotarsus is complex. In 
its general form the tarso-metatarsus approaches very closely to 
that of Taohyeres^mim in both these birds the shaft is unusually 
stout. In Bomateria, for example, the shaft is relatively slender, 
tapering rapidly from the glenoid mesotarsal articular surface. 
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In tile Mergansers it is also slender, and almost (juadrangulai' iri 
section. 

Tlio outer and middle toes are of equal longtli, as in Tachifetu^^ 
and So7natenn^ for example. 

Li the form of its patella JShiura is unique among tlio AiiHercs. 
This sesamoid is of great size, pyramidal in shape, triangular jvt 
its base, and rising into a great crest whose anterior border 
loolvs inwards: further, as in tlie Oormoraiits, it is travers(‘d 
by a tu3mel for the ambiens. In no otlior duck is the patella, 
completely ossified ; and only in Tacit^eres is there any approach 
thereto in size, but in this genus it remains fibrous throughout; 
life. 

SUMHAU V. 

U’nfortunatel}'" the Erismaturinre arc represented in the 
jS’ational Collection, in so far as skeletons are concerned, only 
by a single specimen each of JErimiatum jmnakemls ami 
i?. vitiaia and a sternum of JTomon^s, This fact, and the still 
iimnnture condition of tlie skull in tlie skeleton of JBlzlura now 
under consideration, makes any generalization as to tlio alfinities 
of Bhktra, as indicated by osteological cli.aractei*s, a matter of 
dillicultj. The genera TJnsmah^ra, TltalaBsior^ik^MoinonyA^ and 
JBlzim'cf. have been placed together by Count Salvadori (Cat. 
Birds Brit. Mus. vol. xxvii.) in a separate subfamily—tlie Bris- 
maturinte. This ho places between the Ifuliguliino on the one 
hand, aaid the Merganettina? and Mergiuai on tlie other. 

The osteological characters of these groups certainly do imt 
seem to bear out this cla.ssification. 

Tlie Emnuiturina) should bo merged in tlic Eiiligulina*, 
since they arc undoubtedly closely allied to tlio genera. Aythi/a 
a,lid and more distantly to Olantjula. On tlio othoi* 

hand, the genera Tachyercif^ Ihirvlda-, (Ibidem 

Bomate^da^ and Mrlomdta might well bo p]a.(aMl 
together ill a separate subfamily—the Woniateriinm. Th<y havi^ 
niueli in common, and are quite distinct from the bhiligulinic. It is 
open to question whether the Merganettimc should be separatml 
irom the Merginao. 

Bizimah primitive in some respects, in the skull for exanqile, 
and highly specialized in others, as in the form of tlio pelvis 
and of the hypapophyses of the voi'tobroo. 

The remarkable gular pouch of this bird was figured and 
described by Eorbes (P. Z. S. 1882). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 39. 

Fig. 1. Skull of Biziura lohata, side view, 

^.=: lachrymal. ^72a’.=:maxilla. ?/. = nasal. palatine, ‘p.o-ij.— 

postox’bital process. 7^./.=temporal fossa. ^.=quadrafce. y.=voiner. 
Fig. 2. Pelvis of Bhiura lohaia., dorsal aspect, 

ct.=acetabuluin. ‘77.=ilium. is‘.=:iseliiiim, }fj>.=prc-acel.abular 
ilium. jiA=pubis, .s-.s.^synsacral crest. 

Fig. 3. Portion of right leg of Bhiura lohata, outer aspect. 

/.=femur. yZ>.=fibula. i^.=tibia. 


On the Membranous Labyrinths of certain Sharks. 

By Charles Stewart, F.E.S., P.L.S. 

[Eicad 16th November, 1905.] 

(Plate 40.) 

The admirable monograph on the organs of hearing* of the 
Yertebrata by Prof. Betzius''*' leaves little or nothing that one 
would wish to add to the account of the forms therein treated ; 
hut ha^dng had the opportunit}^ of examining some not dealt 
with ill that work, it seems desirable to give some record of their 
structure. 

One cannot hut recognize that features apparently most trivial 
may prove useful in helping to show the real alEnities of an 
organism, and occasionally the solution of the more difficult 
question of the function of a structure may he suggested, 
when such, a structure is found to be possessed by forms 
dwelling in a like environment that by other features have had 
their affinities differently interpreted. 

JSroTXBANtrs uiiiSEUs. Pam. ISTotidanidge. 

In tliis Shark the utricle presents the ordinary elasmobranch 
features as figured by Botzius and others, being divided into 
two portions not directly communicating with one another and 
with their walls completely separate. In spite of the fact that 
Betzius reserves the name utricle for the anterior of these, and 
calls the other posterior canal, I propose speaking of them hero 
as utriculiis anterior and utri'culus posterior; for a comparison 
with the utricle of e, </, Teleostea leaves no doubt that they arc 
portions of that chamber, (L c. p. 218). 

The anterior utricle has no .direct opening into the saccule, 
but communicates with it indirectly through the recessus utriculi. 

* Das Gelioroi’gan der Wirbolthiere/ Dd. i, (1881). 
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A large aperture (ductus utrieuU) in tKo ftoor ol: tlie utrieic' 
opens into tlie recessiis, and from the postero-siiperior parts of 
the reccssua a tube-liko passage (canalis reeessu saeculnris) leads 
into the saccule. 

As the skin was required for other purposes, the nature of tin* 
superficial portion of the ductus endolyinplifiticiis and its opening 
could not he determined. 

LiEMAEGTJS BOREALIS. I'am. Spinacidu!. 

In this species the labyrinth has a considerable resemblance 
to that of Mtidamis, 

The ductus endolymphaticus, after passing through the carti¬ 
laginous roof of the skull, takes tlje usual forward course, but 
more directly upwards than in most cases; at the extreiuity of 
this portion it ascends nearly vertically lo its cutaneous opening. 
The recessu-sacculine and posterior utriculo-sacculino canals are 
much wider than in Wotidams. The sacculiis is small, with the 
lagena cochlim as a large depression of its postero-inferior angle. 
The dorsal extremities of both portions of the utricle are more 
dilated than in Fotidanus. 

liAMNA CORNUBIOA. Fam. Lamuidjc. 

On examining this form, one is at once struck by the apparent 
fusion of portions of the two divisions of the utricle, forming a 
structure that has a close superficial resemblance to the sinus 
superioris utrieuli of the Teleosts; their cavities, however, 
remain distinct. 

In front and parallel to this may he seen the ductus endo¬ 
lymphaticus passing upwards to penetrate the skull; it then 
passes forwards in close contact with the skull for about 18 mm., 
and bends for a short distance backwards before aHccnding 
nearly vertically to its external ojieniug. Tim sacciilus is KsiuiiJl 
and cyliudrical, toraiinating in a lagena cochliie wider Ilian 
itself. The recessus utrieuli opens into the utricle above and 
the sacculus behind by a common orifice. At the same jioiut 
the ductus endolymphaticus arises. Two small ramuli iicglecti 
pass to the macula neglecta on the outer side of the posterior 
utriculo-sacculine canal. 

Alopecias vulpes. Fam. Lanmidse. 

In this Shark the ductus endolymphaticus lies in a similar 
position to that in LamnOi well anterior to the blended portions 
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of tbe utricles, wliicli in tliis case still more closely resemble the 
Teleosteaii sinus superioris utricuH. The extra-cranial part of 
the ductus endolympliaticus appears to make the usual forward 
bend in close contact with the skull ; it then seems to pass 
backwards for a short distance, is then directed forward 
again for a short distance in front of the first bend, passing 
again backwards, and finally ascending to its external opening* 
The sacculus and lagena resemble those of Notidanus and 

Lcema7*gttsi, 

CxncHAEiAS EAMiA. Fam. Carchariiclje. 

The very large size of the saccuJus in this Shark results in 
the ductus endolymphaticus immediately after its origin passing 
through the skull; it there makes the usual bends, forwards and 
backwards, and finally upwai’ds to its external opening. The 
reccssus utriculi has similar communications with the utricle and 
sacculus as iu JSfotidanus aud Lcemargus* The canalis utriculo- 
saceularis posterior is remarkably dilated into a rounded chamber 
shortly before its termination in the sacculus, and blending with 
it is a like dilatation of the utriculus. The ramulus neglectus is, 
as usual, given ofi‘by the nerve that supplies the ampulla of the 
posterior canal. It is of unusually large size; it sends a small 
twig to the dilatation on the utiide, but by far the larger portion 
is distributed to the macula on the dilatatioii of the posterior 
utricxilo-sacculine canal, 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 40. 

Tlie riglit meoibrauous labyrinths of five genera of Sharks, viewed t‘roiu the 
mesial side ; all except fig. o !ire of natural size, dg. X 2, 


(t, Anipullie. 

(Ld,f\r. Apertura ductus cudolym- 
pliatici extorniL 
Oiiualis anterior. 
a.f}. Canalis oxiornus. 
c./t. Oanalis posterioi*. 

(/.f\ Ductus endolyinphafcicua. 
cLu.s.jj. Ductus utriculo-saccularis 
posterior. 


Ductus reecssu utriculi. 
/. Lagona coeblije. 
i\ii, Ramulus neglectus. 

r. iL Becossus utriculi. 

,s. Saeeuhis. 

s. e. Saccus endolymphaticus., 
if,(L Utriculus anterior, 

Utri(!ulus posterior. 


Fig. I. Nbiidanm grtaeun, 
2. L(grmn/iis horeedis, 
9. Lanma cornuhica, 

4. Ahjpccian vttJpcs. 

5. Oareharius lamia. 
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Some Notes on the Life-History of MargarHifara prfnascfict. 
By Akthuii "W. Allkn, 13.A. (Camh.). (Ooininuiiieatcd 
by Eev. T. E. E. SiMCBniNtJ, E.E.S., See.L.S.) 

[Bead ISth Tanuaiy, 

MiniOAii/T/FiaJLi is a small Mothor-o£-.I.’carl Oyslor, 

of no commercial value or use. It is found in various parts of 
the Pacific, more especially in New G iimca waters. Tlio species 
was identified in 1901 as Goul(r>s Ameitla mactolaia by l)r. IL L. 
Jameson, and appears in his classification of Mother-of-Pearl 
Oysters under the above name (see Proceedings Zool. Soc. Lend., 
April 26, 1901). . 

In appearance the shell is not unlike several species of 
Lingahs, although smaller and less convex. Its antoro-posterior 
ineasurenient seldom exceeds 1| inches, the largest specimen 1 
have being 2-^- inches. In markings and colour there is much 
variation. The ground-colour may be either white, black, dark 
green, or purple. The shell may be either uniformly white or 
uniformly dark. When the ground-colour is white, markings 
generally occur as black, purple, or dark green irregularly placed 
blotches or regular radii. The nacre, which is generally tinged 
yellow, is transparent, except in old shells, and possesses a 
reddish-green sheen. 

My observations were made consequent on the discovery of 
an enormous natural deposition of the spat of this species in a 
secondary lagoon of several acres in extent, which encloses one 
of the central islands (Itaiuarina) of the Conflict Grouj) Atoll, 
British New Guinea. Luring the months of iPebruaiy and 
March I have estimated, on several o<tcasion.s, that the deposit 
amounted to fifty or so young shells per s(|uaro foot of suitable 
ground. There was very little evidmico of such, a deposit a lew 
days after it had been noted, and by August tliore was little or 
no trace of any shells having survived. What Huxley said of 
the prccariousnciss of the early existence of the edible oyster is 
equally apifiicablo to this species Tlie minute larvm arc 
probably swallowed by everything which has a mouth large 
enough to admit them j and as soon as the young oysters have 
become sedentary, they are eaten by everything which has jaws 
strong enough to crush them,” 

Many shells of this species seem to ovei'estimate the importance 
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of a protected position, and only survive a fe\v montlis, tlie 
secluded spots tliey have anchored in proving too small for the 
growing shells. A large number are smothered in silt or sea¬ 
weed ; and amongst the enemies of those that manage to secure 
themselves to a support may be mcntioneLl the numerous species 
of fish, crabs, starfishes, &c. A peculiarly insidious enemy is 
found in the person of a small whelk, whioli, during the first few 
months of growth, pierces a neat hole in the thin shell, pi'oducing, 
apparently, a ])aralytic effect on the adductor* muscle, with tiie 
result that the bivalve loses the power of closing its shell 
against the unwelcome visitors. Quautitios of young dead pearl- 
shell are washed up on to the beaches with every returning tide, 
and on a large proportion of tliese is found this small per¬ 
foration, and, curiously enough, in the majority of eases this is 
situate iu the neighbourhood of the attachment of the adductor 
muscle. 

The species is dioecious, and the embryo is formed by the 
union of the sexual elements outside the shell. After a free- 
swimming stage of probably a few days’ duration, a pair of shells 
is formed; and the embryo, as a result of its increased weight, 
sinks to the bottom and is washed into, and lodges in, the 
crevices between layers of seaweed or at the junction of tlie 
branches of dead coral and other places. At this stage the shells 
measure 1 mm. to mm. in diameter, and in appearance are 
either pure white or else have a white ground with circumferential 
dark green or black blotches, forming a band either wholly or 
partly around the margin. 

In many cases, where the situation is an exposed one, tlie 
young shell, after deposition, makes a tour of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in search of a cranny where it can hide itself from the 
detection of its enemies. For the purposes of locomotion, a 
modified foot is cautiously protruded fi'om the region of the 
byswal cleft. It lias the appearance of a muscular thread, and 
its maximum length is about equal to that of tlie hinge-margin. 
This organ, after describing circulatory movements and testing 
the ground in every direction, attaches its extremity in tlie 
direction decided on, and, by the contraction of its substance, 
draws the oyster after it, the latter resting with its flatter side 
(i, e. the riglit valve) below. Progress is necessarily slow; 
nevertheless, I have known spat under observation travel a foot 
or so during a few hours previous to anchorage, 

mm. JOUUK.—SSOOLOGV, tol. xxix. 
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At; this stage, and. in ilie majority ot' positions, tlio young shell 
runs the risk of being washed away, and its existence ended by 
being smothered in silt. To guard against sneli a contingeuey 
liappening whilst the bivalve is unattaelied, a ininuio thread, 
similar in appearance to a strand from a sjhdons web, is during 
its progress paid out. This thread is strong ciiougb to sastuiii 
the weight of the oyster, and by itvS aid it is enabled, if necessary, 
io regain its lost footing. I did not fi>r some time suspect the 
<‘xiatence of this thread, avS it is invisible except under the closest 
observation. However, whilst I was noticing some moY<‘rnents 
of spat placed on a suspended slab of cement in a small aquarium, 
3 found that the spat travelled to the edge of the slab and, in 
some cases, succeeded in reaching and anchoring itself on the 
under surface (away from the light) without mishu[). Others, 
however, were not so fortunate, and on reaching the edge 
toppled over, but, to my surprise, did not fall to the bottom of 
the tank, but remained a fraction of an inch or so below tlie 
slab, suspended, as I then discovered, by means of the minute 
thread referred to above. To regain its position on the slab was 
then a comparatively easy matter for the oyster. I think it 
]n'ohable that the presence of these minute threads may explain 
t he fact that these shells are so often found grouped together 
mid even anchored on one another. 

As soon as a suitable locality has been found, the shell secures 
Itself by means of its byssus, an attaehincnt which at first 
(‘onsists of a single strand, adhesion hoiug (dreeted by means of 
a disc-like expansion of its extremity. Other strands arc fixed 
in all directions as the shtdl grows older, and the rosultajit 
bundle is the means of tlie oyster maintaining an ujiright a,nd 
rigid position. The strands are so iirmly atbubod io tli(‘ 
anchorage that. If tlie oyster is forcibly torn Jiwa v, the fra<‘iaire 
occurs at the janctiou of the liyssus and tln^ oystor. Jiulging 
from the numbers of bundles obs^TvabJo cmi tlead coral &c., it; is 
probable that such a tiling is of fre(|uent occurrence um|(*r 
natural conditions. A new byssus is, how'ovor, always formed, 
the time taken for prediminary rc-attac'hmcnt being only an 
hour or so. Power of independent luovemeut is, liowt‘V(U’, 
confined to fi^hells of six mouths of ago and under; and doubtlcrts 
the possibility or the necessity of locomotion grows loss and less 
as the shell grows older and its position more secure. This fact 
would be sufficient to account for the atrophy of the foot during 
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the latter part of the existence of this 1)ivalye. On tlie other 
hand, the formation of new byssi is possible, and, if occasion 
demands it, always occurs in shells of almost any age. 

Degeneration consequent on a more sessile existence is ob¬ 
servable, in this species, in the atrophy of the modiiied foot 
during the latter jmrb of the bivalve’s existence. The presence 
of rudimentary hinge-teeth in this species is also worthy of 
notice. 

I have been unable to observe any indications of independent 
movement in the spat, or young shell, of the New Guinea variety 
of the black-edged Mother-of-Pearl Oyster {Margaritifera 
ma)'gar\t[fera\ As in Ji. panasesa>^ its byssns is permanent 
and persists throughout life, being instrumental in keeping the 
oyster in an upright position. In the event of accident a new 
byssus is formed (almost at any age, as in M, pemasesas), pro¬ 
vided that suitable anchoring material exists witliiii reacli. lliis 
species possesses no trace of hinge-teeth. 

In the white- or golden-lip[)od M'othor-of-Pcarl Oyster {Mar- 
gariUfera maanmn)^ of commercial, importance, no movement is 
reported as having been observed in the young sliell or spat. 
A byssus is formed, but it is not a permanent one, and does not 
persist beyond the nintli montli or so. After that age, and for 
its stability, the shell relies on its weight and lies, unattached 
in any way, on the bottom. This species also possesses no traces 
of hinge-teeth. 

With these three types it is possible to form an interesting 
series illustrative of the modifications which have taken ]>lace 
witliin the subgenua Margarlfifera. M* pana^esee, witli its 
rudimentary hinge-teeth, permanent and renewable byssus, wliose 
formation is preceded by locomotion by means of a modified foot, 
may be taken as a type possessing the most primitive character¬ 
istics. M. margaritifera^ showing absence of hinge-teeth and 
foot, but presence of permamuit and renewable byssus, may be 
taken as a more advanced type. jtT. with absence of 

hinge-teeth and foot and with only a temporary byssus, may be 
taken as a type representing the highest development among the 
Mother-of-Pearl Oysters. Further investigations in connection 
with intermediate forms would i o doubt make the series more 
complete. 

Perth, W.A., Aiig. 1:^, lOOo. 
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On the Organ of Jacobson in Sphe'iWiloiu T*y E. Broom, M.])., 
D.Sc*./C;M,Z*S., Tictoria College, ^lellenboseli. (Com- 
uniniealed by Prof. i\, Bekj)T, D.Sc., P.L.JS.) 

[Kead 2lst December, 1005.] 

(Plates 41 & 42 .) 

Tiioiran something is known of the Organ ol Jacobson in 
Lizards and Snakes, principally through the rescarclies of 
Kitchen PatdvCr (1), Born (2), and Seydcl (3), scarcely anytiring 
has been published, so far as I am aware, concerning the organ 
in S 2 >lteJwdon, Osawa (4) figures a transverse section showing 
the relations of the organ in the adult animal, and the mo<l(‘ of 
its opening into the choane, and ho correctly statt's:—“ Eine 
p.npillenartigo knorpelige Einragung in das Organ wio bei der 
Lacerta kommt bei der Jlaitena niebt vor.” The bone whicli lies 
above the organ he incorrectly calls the turbinaloP This hone 
has since boon shown by Howes and Swinnerion (6) to be tlie 
“ septo-inaxillarj.” In their paper on the development of the 
skeleton in ^'^lenodon they figure a section througli Jacobson’s 
organ showing the relations of the organ to tlio cartilages and 
bones, and state that whereas in Sphejwdofi ‘‘ Jacobson’s organ 
is completely roofed in cartilage, in the lizard, according to 
Parker, the septo-maxillary fulfils that function.” 8oydc‘l(3), in 
his recent work on the organ of Jacobson in lUliUlna^ refers io 
the condition in Bplienodon, and though ho has evidently only 
superficially examined the organ, ho has made the following higldy 
important obserA’’ations;—‘‘ Das JaeobHou'\scho Organ von Hah 
ieria ist schlauchftirrnig iind ist demunteren Eande dos Soptuins 
eingelagort. Seine Oefthung liegt in dor Niihe dcs vordtTou 
Handcs der Apertura interna; nach hintcu endot dor Sclihuich 
blind. Das Organ eriimert also in Form luid Lag(‘ an das dcu* 
Mammalier; ob sich die Aelmlichkeit aucb aui* den iinuu'cn Ihui 
erstreekt, weiss ich nicht. Jodenfalls ist die TbatsaolK^ Ixuhnit- 
xingsvoll, class bei einem recenten Eoptil bei verhiiltnissnuissig 
primitivem Zustande des Gaiimens cin den Mainnialicrn iilm- 
liches Jacobson’sehos Organ bosteht.” 

Through the kindness of my friend Prof. Dcndy, whoJms very 
generously allowed mo to freely examine liis beautiful sections 
of Bplienodon embryos, I am fortunately in a position to give a 
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detailed account of the relations of the organ, and to confirm 
Seydel’a opinion as to its mammalian aiTniities. The sections 
wliicli most satisfactorily show the relations of the organ are a 
series of transverse sections of the head of an embryo of Dondy’s 
stage E. At this stage the bones of the head aro well ossified, 
and the organs in young animals have their relations in a more 
satisfactory condition for enabling comparisons to be made than 
at later stages, when the primitive structure becomes frequently 
somewhat obscured by specialization. 

In a transverse section through tlie premaxillaries, the bones 
are seen to be separated by a feebly developed portion of the 
internasal cartilaginous septum. A similar condition is met 
with in Echidna, but is not present either in the lizard, snake, 
or tortoise. 

Immediately behind this plane, the nasal septum is found to 
be greatly expanded in its lower half as seen in fig. 1 (PI. 41). 
It is continued externally into the delicate little cartilage that 
supports tlie external nasal opening. 

A short distance behind the plane illustrated by fig. 1, the 
lower part of tlio median cartilage is found to have four 
openings—two large ones above for the accommodation of tlie 
anterior parts of Jacobson’s organ, and two smaller ones for 
the anterior ends of the prevomers. Pigs. 2 & 3 illustrate 
sections in this region, and fig. 3 shows the lower part of tlie 
cartilage forming a cartilaginous support for tlie papilla. The 
presence of a papillary cartilage is unknown in Lizards or Snakes, 
nor has it, so far as I am aware, been found in Clielouiaua or 
Birds, but it is met with in the Crocodile. Among Mammals a 
papillary cartilage has beem shown by Wilson to be present in 
the fadal Echidna ; and I have shown that a n’oll-developed 
cartilage is present in the majority of Marsupials, and among 
higher forms in Maeroacelides and Mlmoplera,^. 

In figs. 2 & 3 is seen the moderatedy well-developed septo- 
inaxillary bone. It forms the floor of the anteri(»r jiart of the 
nasal cavity, and to some extent protects tbe roof of Jacobson’s 
organ. In its relations it is seen to be strikingly dissimilar to 
the septo-maxillary of either the lizard or the snake. In the 
Sqiiamata the organ of Jacobson is never roofed by cartilage as 
in Sphenodon, and the septo-inaxillary bone is highly developed 
to protect tlie very large organ. Tiie bone is firmly attached to 
the nasal septum and usually surrounds the upper part of the 
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organ, but never shows on the outer surface of the skull as in 
Splienodon, In snakes the septo-niaxlllary is more largel}^ 
developed than iu lizards, and to a considerable oxlont supports 
the nasal septum heyoud the limits of the organ ofMacobsoii. 

A septo-maxillary l)ono has not hitherto boon doserilxsl as 
such in any inannnal, but it appears to ocanir in the immodiatt^ 
ancestors of the Mammals, the Cvnodonts, and is known to bi' 
present in the more ])rimitive Theroccphalians and Rvlyoo- 
saurians. IN^o trace of the hone Ims been found, lioweve,r, In 
any Anomodont. In 1896 I discovered a nasal-floor boiu* in 
tlie Armadillo {Basi/puH v/Uosud), but did not at the tinu^ 
recognize its true significance. Ifig. 9 represents a. section 
tlirough the bone; and if this be compared with figs. 2 & it 
will be seen that there is considerable reason for rogai’ding th(‘ 
“nasal-floor bone” of the Armadillo as homologous with tlie 
sopto-masillary of Spltmodon, The fact that the septo-maxillary 
is seen from the Bphenodon condition to be primarily a nasal- 
floor bone, and that the bone occurs iu the mammalian ancestors, 
renders it exceedingly probable that the bone in Dmypym is a 
true septo-maxillai’y. 

The organ of Jacobson, as illustrated iu figs. S, 4, 5, k> 6, is 
seen to be relatively much less developed than in lizards and 
snakes, and to differ very much from the typo found in the 
Squamata. It is a flattened lens-shaped oi*gan which lies near 
the base of the nasal septum, between tlie provoincr and the 
nasal cavity. The anterior part of the organ, as soon in figs. 

4, is supported below by the paraseptal cartilage, and above 
by a special roofing-eartilage. The plane of tlie organ looks 
upwards and slightly outwards. At a point ntair the middle of 
the outer side, the organ opens into the anterior end of tin' 
lower part of the nasal cavity, as seen iu figs. I o. 'Ihe 
lacdirytnal duct opens into the samojiart of the nasal cavity from 
the outer side. On passing farther backwards tlie organ is s(hmi 
to be rather narrower than in front (see lig. C). It (muIs (juite 
abruptly and not, as is the rule in Maminids, by becoming a 
gland-duet. 

The differences between the organ in Splienadon and that in 
the typical representatives of the Squamata are much greater 
than might have been expected, comsidering the many lizard- 
like characters of Bplmwdon, In the Lucertilia and Ophidiu the 
organs are formed on a common type, and tlie vliflcveuce.s, eiiher 
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in struciure oi* reiatiouships, arc comparatively The 

organ is usually of large size, and has a well-developed tiirbinal 
])rocoss passing into it from its anterior and under side, and it 
is roofed by the large septo-maxillary bone. It usually opens 
more or less directly into the mouth, and it is only indirectly 
connected with the nasal cavity. In the Geckonidae, which arc 
probably the most primitive of living lizards, the organ opens 
with the lachrymal duct into a cavity which is connected with 
the nasal chamber, and in this group the septo-rnaxillary, though 
ii forms the roof of the organ and articulates with the iiasal 
se[)tuni, is considerably smaller than in the typical lizards. The 
Gecko thus shows a nearer affinity with ^^henodon than do tlio 
other lizards, and helps us to understand how tlie lizard type of 
organ may have developed from something like the f^plieiiodon 
type. 

In the way in which the organ opens into the aiitcirior pari of 
tlic lower portion of the nasal cavity, the resemblance is much 
closer to the niaimnaliau condition than to the lacertilian. In 
the mammal tlie resemblance is slightly obscured hy the forma¬ 
tion of the secondary palate by which the anterior part of the 
Uiisal cavity becomes the naso-palatine canal. In the mamma, 
the organ of Jacobson normally opens into the naso-paiatine 
canal. This condition is found in the Monofcromes, all Mar- 
su[)ials (except ^BJjji/pri/mnus and Notoryctes), Ungulates, Car¬ 
nivores, Insectivores, Bats, and Lemurs. It does not occur, 
however, in Kodents, Dasypus, or Man. The rooliug of the 
organ by cartilage, though exceptional in Mammals, is by no 
means uncommon. It is met with in the Monotremos, a few 
Marsupials, and a number of Butheriaiis, In Mammals tbe 
organ ouly very exceptionally extends in front of the opening. 
In Omitkorliyiichm^ however, about as mueb of the organ lies 
in front of the duct as behind it, and the way in which the 
anterior part of the organ excavates the lateral cartilage is not 
unlike the condition seen in Sphenodon'^ and in OniUhorhynckm 
the cartilage is supported by the prevomer or ‘‘dumbbell bone,*’ 
just as in Sphenodon it is supported by the bone usually, but I 
bedieve erroneously, called the “ vomer.” Iii no higher mammal 
does the organ extend mucli in front of the duct, but it does to 
a slight extent in Fam/iielcs and Macrosoelides. A striking 
diifereiice between the organ in OrnMoidiynahub* and Sphenoiloii 
is that in the former there is a well-developed turbinal jmassing 
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into tlie organ from the outer side, 3fc also occurs in ‘Echidna 
but no liiglier manunal I’ctaiiis it. The a{)[)oaraiico t)f Ibe 
cartilages in the Marsupials and Edentata, however, suggests 
the belief that the liiglicr forms are descended iVoin animals 
which had a iurbinal in the organ. The relations of the 
posterior part of the organ to tlie septum in Sphenodon are 
typically inainmaliau. 

With regard to the structure of the organ, so far as can be 
made out from the sections of the embryos I have examined, 
the affinities are much more with the Squamata tliaii witli the 
Mammalia. The lower wall of the organ is composed of two or 
three layers of I’ounded epithelial cells, apparently without 
cilia: the upper and inner wall is formed of closely-paekcd 
buuches of neuro-ejntlielium, as in the Squamata. In Mammals 
the sensory epithelium is usually confined to the inner and lower 
wall of the organ, but in the Monotreinos it covers also the 
upper wall of the organ. 

The study of the organ of Jacobson and its relations helps 
considerably towards the solution of the problem of the affinities 
of By Huxley, Osawa, and others, Sphenodon has 

been held to he a true lizard. By Gadow and many others it 
has been looked upon as an extremely primitive reptile not very 
far removed from the Batrachians, and belonging to an order 
from which almost all other reptiles have descended. It will 
probably only be possible to definitely settle the ])ositioii of 
Splicnodon when palaeontology has advanced much further than 
at present, hut it seems to me that enough can bo said on each 
side of the question to demand for the opposing vie\vs most 
careful consideration. In many respeclB Sjdicnodon hoars a 
closer resemblance to tlie lizards than to oilier reptiles, but tlic 
characters which they have in common are probably primitive 
and shared by most of tbo early lizard-like Ibrms. It seems 
impossible that lizards with a distinct prosijuamosal can have 
descended fx*om a Bphemdon-Tikci form in ■which that hone is 
lost,* hut lizards and Bplwnodon may both have had a common 
ancestor in Permian times wliich had a distinct pros({uanK)Hal 
and a fully-roofed temporal region. Such an ancestor would 
probably not ho far removed from the Ootylosaurians, one of 
which w^as the remote mammalian ancestor, ^pheuodon, thoiigli 
it has advanced far from tbo Cofcylosaurian state, still retains a 
number of the primitive characters, and the organ of Jacobson 
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is probably still of the same type as that possessed by the 
Cotylosauriaus. In the Squaxnata the organ has become greatly 
developed and specialized, and more or less completely separated 
oft' from the nose. 

The condition of Jacobson’s organ in BpJienodon is of further 
interest in that it affords additional evidence, if such be any 
longer required, of the Reptilian affinities of the Mammalia. 
The palioontological evidence that Mammals are descended from 
a primitive hut true reptile seems to be pretty conclusive: but, 
owing to most living reptiles having been much specialized, the 
relations of the mammal to the reptile are not so striking who3n 
one only studies the ordinary living types. In &i}lienodo')i we 
have a reptile nearer to the primitive typo than any other at 
present alive, and it is thus particularly interesting to find in it 
a type of Jacobson’s oi’gan so near to that of the mammal. In 
tile mamma], possibly as the result of the large development of 
the incisor teeth, the organ has been forced to lie along the ba,se 
of the nasal septum, and while degenerating as a sense-organ it 
has been ivtained largely as an excretory duct for tlio nasal 
glands. 
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EXPLANATION OE THE PLATES. 

(’fii’tiLagy ol'tlu* cxi.onuil uares; / extenial iiaros ; .laeobwuUis 

Di-giui; Ar/,, hiclir^Hial duel; /.e/.t*., lower imii ol'Jiieobson’M (jurtilage; M*v. 
niuxilla ; Sa., nasal; n.c.., nasal carlilago; w,/.c?., luisal-iioor cartilage 

nasal sepUiin ; Pwa*., preinnxilla: parasepiul cartilage ; pre- 

romor; *bAUf., septo-maxilla; u.Zc.t upper part of Jacobson’s cartilage. 

PliATE 41. 

P'ig. 1. Transverso section of Jiosc of cuibi^o ^>pJlcmh}l pum-lalm^ Stage H, 
sliowiiig the broad expansion of the lower part oT the liusal so]>tuiii 
immediately behind the premaxillaries. The section is through the 
anterior nares, and a portion of tlie supporting cartilage is seen 
above and below. 

2. Transverse section a short distance behind tig. J. The lower part of 

the scjjtal cjirtilago »1 iown four excavations. The upper tw<.> are ioj* 
Jacobson’s organ, the lower for the prevoiners. The section shows 
the anterior part of the scpto-iuaxiliary. 

3. Transverse section a little behind lig. 2. The aiderior part of Jacob¬ 

son’s organ is seen, also the prevomers, Tlio lower part of the 
septal cartilage is now seen forming a ],)apillary carlllago 
The septo-inaxillary is of large size, and forms part of the external 
wall of the skull* 

Pig. *1, iig. r>, mid lig. U «iro almost consecutive seciitms a little behind lig. 3. 
P’ig. d shows a section of the organ where it is opening into the 
anterior and inferior corner of the nasal cavity in eomnion with the 
lachrymal duet. The organ is roofed above and below by cartilage, 

i’LATB 43, 

Fig. osliows the organ just behind its opening into the anterior part of the 
nasal cavity ; tlic cartilage of the organ shows an U|,)p(‘r and a lower 
part, the lower bciug luauifestly the parusepial cartilage. The lower 
part of fljc nasal cartilage is separated fus a nasal-lloor cartilage, 
almost exactly as is seen in most uianinmls. Fig, (> is a. seethmi which 
in almost ev<*ry respect is typically nuunnuilian. With the exception 
of the fact that the mode of opening of the lachrymal duct is 
ditlercnt, tlie section miglit puss for a section tlirough iho miiuiiI of a 
marsupial. In ihe marsupial, as in mo.st mammals, .lacobson’s 
cartilage is supported hy the palatine jivoccss of tlie premaxilla: hm*o 
the sup])Orting bone is the prevomer. 

Fig. 7. Transverse section a conaiderahlo disiamfo holiind tig, (i. Tim para- 
scpUil curtilage is sumll and the prevomor large. The luehrynml 
tluct ia soon below the maxilla and (he prefrontal. 

S. Tranavor.'^e section of snout of Dmp/m villtmti, Ihdow the base of 
the true nasal septum are seen the jmtorior portions of the carlilag(‘s 
which become Jacobson’s cartilages. Along the inner part of the 
nasal floor is seen the well-developed bone which is believed to be 
the septo-niaxillary (/>V*A/.r,). A little farther back it lies inside of 
the premaxillary, and has no connection witli any other bouo. 
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The Structure of Itiis hijpjmris^ Liimieua. By Jaw, J. SimpsoNj 

M.A., Natural History Departaiexit,University of A berdecij. 

(Communicated by Prof. W. A. Heedmais', F.K.S,, Prew.L.S.) 

[lioad 15tb February, 190(3.] 

(Plate 43.) 

The ^reuus Isis was established by Linnaeus in 1737 in his 
‘ Hurt us Cliffortianus,’ p. 479, but he did not then include under 
the f>;eneric appellation the species to which it was afterwards 
applied. These he refeiTed to the genus Sertularta. In liis 
‘ SysteiTia Natura),’ ed. x. 1758, p, 1287, Liima 3 iis rearranged 
his species, and placed in the genus Isis not only the species 
referred to, but also all the Isidinse, “le Corail as well as the 
Encrinites. Pallas, in his ‘ Elen elms Zoophytorum,’ 1766, 
accepted the classification of Linnaeus and gave the following 
generic description ;—“ Colony arborescent, sedentary ; axis 
calcareous, poi*ouswith longitudinal striations, or joiutecl, bearing 
a tleshy cortex; verruca} sparsely scattered; polyps fiovver- 
shaped, oviparous, with a crown of tentacles, retractile.” 
Under this category he placed the following 8])ecies:—J. nobilis^ 
L dichotoma, I, ochracea^ and J. hippiirk. In 1786, Ellis & 
tSolaiider, in ^ The Natural History of many curious and 
uucoimnou Zoophytes,’p. 105, defined the genus in the following 
terms ;—“ An animal growing in the form of a plant whose stem 
is stony and jointed; the joints are furrowed longitudinally and 
united together in some by a spongy, in others by a horny 
subslance. It is covered over by a soft poi’Ous and cellular 
flesh, full of little mouths from whence the polyps wdth their 
claws come forth, through whom the eggs are produced,” 
They also noted the relationship between this genus and tlie 
Gorgonids, a relationship based on the presence in both of 
*‘the axis, support or bone of the animal” ; the only difiicrence 
being the presence of joints in that of the genus under con¬ 
sideration, while in the latter the axis is horny tliroughout. 
They suggest that the “articulation”of the axis is an adaptation 
for swaying in the water, flexing backwards and forwards iu 
the currents, and so minimising the possibilities of fracture. 
To these eminent naturalists w^e are also indebted for the first 
figures of any species of this genus, Tab. 3. figs. 1-5 repre¬ 
senting various parts of J. Ju^puris, Linn. The only other species 
described by them are J. ochraeea and J. coccinea. It is also to 
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Ellis and Soiaiidci’ tluil; wo arc iiidobtod for Uio iiilroduction of 
tlio loruis nodes and intornodow; l)iit it inusfc he noted that 
ilieso are used to describe the ciilciireons and horny parlvS 
respectively, wliereas the converse iiaafro is now adopted. The 
followinj,^ is tlieir <ieacri[)ti(ni:—iirticuliitcd, calcareous, 
sparsely branched ; the calcareous portion is wljitc, cylindrical 
and furrowed; the intiTiiodea are black, horny, constricted, 
and atiaclicd to the nodes.” In 1791 Espc?r depicted the 
axis in llirco Hue plates, and jjjave a good general descri[)ti(ni 
of external leaturos. Laniarclc, in 1801, placed this group 
between the Gorgonacca, with an axis apparently lioniy, and 
the “ Corail,” with an euUrely calcareous skeleton. In a later 
work, published in 1810, lie narrowcil down tlie generic dis- 
tinctions and established a new group, “ les Melitees ” (Genus 
MeVUmn), Following this, Lamouroux in the same year 
established yet anothci' division under the name of ‘‘lew 
Mopses ” (Gcmis and at the sumo time united the 

three under “Tordro des Isidees,” e., “tons los Ooralliaires 
dont Faxe ost articule.” This innovation was not accepted by 
Blainvillo in 1881 (XVL), but was adopted by Ehrenberg 1881 
(XYIT.), Lamarck 188(5 (XII.), Dana 1810 (XIX.), and Milne- 
Edwards &Haime in subsequent works (XX., XXl., & XXII.). 

The classification would thus appear as follows:— 


Isidinso with an 
axis which bears 
iuternodes 


! (1) the calCiV 
ruuus nodes = 

(2) the horny 
internudes = 

{h) of a snberuus appearance. =: MdliiCtu 


LamarcFs ‘Hist. Kat. des Anim. wans verteb.* 2ud od. 
vol, ii. p. 173, thus defines ilio genus:—Colony attached, tree¬ 
like, composed of a juiuted axis wurrounded hy a cortex not 
cohering but deciduous. Axis central, erect, brantdiod, foinned 
of calcareous striated nodes and horny constricted iniernodos. 
The cortex bears polyps in tho fresh state, but is totally or 
partially deciduous when taken from tlio water.” Tho writer 
discusses tho question of relationship, and from tho presence of 
horny intornodes suggests afiinifey with Qorgonia mil Anti}}athes^ 
in which, he remarks, the axis is not calcareous but entirely 
liorny. Brief notes on the following species arc also given :— 
L Linn., L elo7igata (Eaper), L dlchotonia (Linn.), 

L encrinida (Lamk*), /. coraUoides (Lamk.), /, (jracllis (Lamk.), 
L erj/thracea (Lamk.), and /* melitenm (Lamk,). 
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Dana, in his ‘Zoophytes/ 1S4G (XIX.), thus limits the geiiiis:— 
“ Lsinic consisting of corneous and calcareous joints alternately ; 
branches proceediug from the calcareous joints; cortex thick, 
deciduous.” 

In 1857 Milne-Edvvards & Haime (XXII.) recapitulate the 
genus in the following terms :—“ Colony with axis alteniately 
calcareous and horny; calcareous portions sclerobasic, varying 
11 length according to the specimen and luiving horizontally 
disposed ridges straight or bent; branches borne on the calcareous 
portion.” At the same time they refer briefly to two new species 
established by Steenstrup, viz. /. pohjacantha and J. monili¬ 
formis^ as well as to the older species /. coralloUlcs (Lamk.) and 
L elongata (Esper). 

It will bo seen that, iij) to this point, no account lias been 
taken of the spiculatioii; but in the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society/ 1857, Gray gives the following important though in- 
deiinito amendment:—“Bark thick, with a few interspersed 
very irregular and unequal spicula.” His remarks on two other 
points of structure are also very relevant and cannot be 
overlooked :—(l) that the bark is permanent and hard, but 
is brittle and easily removed, especially if the specimens be 
ke])t in a dry place: hence Lamarck’s “ caduco on lotalite ” 
(2) sometimes the horny parts become obliterated by an exces¬ 
sive growth of the calcareous portion, and this may account 
for Lamarck ©stablisbiug the genus Cgnosaire (Mem, Mus. 
Hist. Xat.). 

In the same work Gray also established the genus Isklella, 
into which he merged no fewer than four of Lamarck's species of 
Isis i and at a later date (1887) G. von Koch changed his Isis 
7ieapolitana to Isidella neapoUtana» The following is Gray’s 
diagnosis of Isidella :—“ Coral branched, furcate. Axis smooth, 
cylindrical; stony joint elongate; branches furcate, proceeding 
from the corneous joint. Bark rather thick, with irregular 
opako spicula; polypiferous cells produced, siibcylindrical; 
base of axis expanded, lobed and branched.” 

The genus under considcTation has thus received its position 
from the nature of its axis, with but indefluite knowledge of 
cortex,polyps, and spicules ; but iu 18C5 Kolliker, in his ‘^leones 
Histiologica?/ rendered this part of the work more precise by his 
introduction of a more definite spicular basis of classification. 
Tiio following gives precisely his importaut addition :—“I know- 
only the spicules of the ocenencljyma of 1, hippuris, which 
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f'lH* !.|(h' arr ainailer than i!n,w‘ on the otlnn*, IViraradijitc 
are inn, inn'oiunnn). The of the hir<;’<*wt M[),ic,uIo ia 
H'lS oim.' Tin' “nly .‘j.iit't* wjurios ndWrod hy lilin to thia 
:nnoi.\ are /. monUiJhriuifi (S(<u*nsl:riiji), L ijradlk {Mopmt 

;/eoef7/,vif, haifoMii'oUN. 

ill j S7S ostablislii'd ji tn'w Kperies, L n'lhlarcliiut and 
tt.von Kin'h, in InJ^ 7, relVm'd. to tiiis ireini« another i\,u‘in under 
lln^ name /* ,H:tfpvli/tnnu 

Wright Si. Stuth' 1 % in the ‘ tTalleiii^er' Uepori, vol. xxxi. 18S0, 
loiM'ly Mun np tin* I’on^i'oin.i^ ehuraeter.s and am'[it KollikcrV 
di'MTiptiuit <»!' tlu' ot* Lhippitt'ia uh typical of the go,nui!ij 
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lime life i^'cnera PiUMHok'is mid (Mliiiin were adilcd to the 
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authenlie ;speei<‘s, \iz. ./. hippifrU (Liiuneus). The Idliowin^i^ 
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I heir {daeo uiidrr tiie present system oi' eluHsilicalion and 
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/. uf« 
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Linn., 17i^8; Pall., 1760; i /s/.s‘Linn., 17i”8. 

& 8., 178(i ; M.-Etlw. & IL, i 

187)7; Gray, 187)7; Kiill,. 1805; i 

W. &S., 1889. 

. Lamk., 1830. 

/. SfeenytnijD; M.-Etlw. 

&PT./l857. 

/. iimpttltkiua. von Koch, 1SS7. 

I. iiohilh, Pallas, 1701); Laink., 1822. 

/. i}chrfwm^ Linn., 177)8; Pall., 1700; 

Espcr, 1707; Gmel.; E. & 8., 1780. 

/. poliiai^autlia^ Sl eonstrup ; M.-Eclw. 

& ir., 187)7. 

I, fjregorii^ I. melHensisi^ I, and 7. polifacantlia 

fire almost names witliont deseriptions, and so cannot vvitli 
certainty be referred to their proper place in classification, 

Tsrs HIPPLT-RTS* 

1008. Jlippifriff Clnsius, I. p. 124. 

Confllimn album aiiiculatum, Seba, t. iv. p. 202. pi. 110. fig, L 
L737. Sm'fularia ramofiiiimua, LinnaniSj 11. p. 4S0. 

i.s/.s' h'p 2 )url^, Ijimiaaifi, 1758, III. p. 799 ; Pallas, 1700, Vf, p. 233 ; 
lOllis iSr 8olfiiidev, 1780, VTI. p. 105, pi. 3. fig. 1 ; Rsper, 1797, 
VIIL tom. i. p. 279, pi. 1, pi. 2, pi. 3 a. fig.s. 15; l.<fimouvonx, 
1810, XIV. p. 475 ; Lamouronx, 1821, X^^ p. 59, pi. 3. hg. 1; 
Lamarck, 18IC, XI. tom. ii. ]>. 302; Jilainville, 1834, X\’r. 
p, 503, pi. 80. fig. 1; J..amarck, 1830, XIT. p. 475; Steenstrnp, 
XVIII.; Cuvier, Ilegne Anim. tom. iii. p. 312; Dana, 1840, 
XTX. p, 144; IMiln e-Ed wards & Ilaime, 1857, XXII.; Gray, 
1857, XXIIl. p. 283; Kiilliker, 1805, XXIV. p. 140, tab. 19. 
figs. 42 k 43, tab. 10. fig. 4; Wright k Stucler, 1889, XXXII. 

In 1700 Pallas, in his * Elenchus Zoophytoriini,’ gives a brief 
summary description couched in the following t(»rm.s :—Axis 
articulated, alternately branched; cortex thick and slightly 
porous/* Twenty years later Ellis & Solander, with their 
usual precision and careful observation of detail, describe some 
specimens obtained at Sunda and Bumatra. Their somewhat 
lengthy description (/. <?., in comparison with the usual terse 
and contracted diagnoses of the time) is well worth quoting:— 
“ Jointed stony stem, which rises into many loose branches. 
The bone or support of the animal consists of white, cylindrical, 
stony, channelled joints connected togetiier by black contracted 
horny intermediate ones. The flesh is whitish, plump and full 
of minute vessels ; the surface of it is full of the little mouths of 
the cells which are disposed in a quincuncial order, covering the 


[1887. 

Imhlia •nfapolUanrt, G. von Kocli, 
Ctn'alfiuhi rubnwL Lain,, LSOl. 
MvlitOfU ochraceUf Gray, 1857. 
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poIypB witli ciglit claws. In loiigLli they vary from 5 inches to 
1 or 2 feet or inore. In some tlio atony joints are longer and 
the black horny joints very short; in others tlio black horny 
joints are longer but always more contracted. The coral spreads 
its base on rocks by various turnings and windings both of its 
bony and flosliy part, and likewise as it rises we find it enclosing 
shells and other extraneous substances, that stic*k to it, like the 
Grorgonias.” To Ellis A Solander wo are also indebted for the 
only figures of this species showing the cocnenchyma. Those are 
reproduced by Espei* and supplemented by fine figures of tiie 
skeleton. 

In 1821 Lainouroux specifies it as followsBramdied, 
branches few in number; cortex thick; polyps not having 
protruding vorrucie; axis articulated, nodes calcareous, with 
irregular longitudinal striations, internodos horny 

The new edition of Lamarck, in 1836, practically adds nothing 
to the description, but emphasises Ellis & Solander’s points 
thus Cortex thick, non-promiuent verrueae, polyps with 
eight tentacles (claws).” Ten years later Dana referred to lliis 
species several specimens from the East Indies, but does not in 
any way give more precision to this little-known group. 

The next and last reference to newly-collccted and authentic 
specimens is made by Milnc-Edwards & Haimc, who, in 1857, 
thus defined tlie species from specimens colleclcd at Amboina:— 

Colony large and branched, branches elongated,almost straight; 
calcareous nodes sub cylindrical, elongated, two or three times 
longer than broad, witli sinuous striations; intoriiodes very 
short and horny.” In 1805, however, Kiillikcr, in revising the 
Aleyonaria in his ‘leones Ilistiologicio,’ makes rcTorenco to 
the spicules of this species. He says they consist of (T) spindles 
beset witli spiny warts, of whichtbero may be six, eight, or twelve 
on each; (2) simple clubs, probably representing the cortical 
layer, with the warts on one side longer than thoHO on the other. 
The sixt; of the largest spicule is 0-18 millim. In the ‘ Challenger’ 
Beport, vol. xxxi., Wright & Btuder, having found no specimens 
of this species in tlie collection made during that voyage, to make 
their classification complete give the following diagnosis, which 
is the last systematic reference to the genus:—“Colonies 
branched, with thick ecenonehyma, within which the polyps can 
be wholly witlidrawn. The spicules are railiately stellate and 
covered with rough warts, of which there may be six, eight, or 
twelve on each. Some simple club-lilte forms also occur.” 
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From the foregoing considerations it is at once evident tliat 
tins genus is not only so far imperfectly described but also 
insirfiiciently known to warrant its rank in a tlioroughgoing 
modern classification. It is hoped tliat the following observa¬ 
tions may give more precision and definiteness to a species, 
the sole representative of a distinct family 

In the Littoral collection made by the Eoyal Indian Survey 
Ship ‘ Investigator ’ in the Indian Ocean are a iiutnber of 
specimens which I have no hesitation in referring to this 
widely distributed species. Almost all are of a light browm 
colour, which in the dry condition appears as buff or oclircous- 
yellow. In some of the specimens which have been damaged 
and are apparently decayed the coenenchyina is almost wliite. 

As the colonies under examination present certain differtmees 
inter se, and at the Ksamo lime do not altogether conform to the 
figures given by Ellis <fe Solaiider and reproduced by Lamonronx, 
it will be useful to make a few general notes on the more typical 
specimens, before discussing in detail the features of more 
diagnostic importance. The following measurements wore taken 
of the height, breadth, and thifduiess, in centimetres :— 

L 9*5X8X3*5. 11.9x6x4 111.7x6x3. IV. 10*r>x4x2, 

Y. G*5x7x4 YL 5*5x4x4 711.6x4x3. YIIL 6x4x3. 

In the largest and most complete specimen (PJ. 43. fig. 1) 
the branching is somewhat antlei’-liko and is mostly confined lo 
tiirce planes, so that the groat majority of the branches are 
directed towards one surfiice. The main stem is 8 millims. in 
diameter, and about 3 centims. from the base two largo branches 
arise at slightly different levels. The sinuous nature o£ tlie 
branches is a marked feature in this colony, the branches them¬ 
selves being separated by distances of about 5 millims. The 
secondaries and tertiaries are short, tliick and cylindrical for 
the greater part of tlieir length, but have cbaractoristic steep 
conical terminations. One of the larger branches is devoid of 
coenenchyina, and shows clearly the internodal origin of the 
subsidiary branches. 

A second specimen, wliich is incomplete, consists of part of a 
main stem G centims. in length, from which several branches 
arise in all directions. Of those, however, only one, which is 
0 centims, in length, bears the terminal twigs intact. The 
branches spring from the main stem at varying angles, about 45'^ 
being the most frequent. The large complete branch curves 
inwards toward the main stem and gives origin to several smaller 
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branchef?, some of wbicli remain simple while othora bear curved 
twigs. 

The third of the apeeimeiis \vl\oae uieasuremenls are given 
(PI. 43. fig. 2) may be regarded as iht^ typical, nltlioiigli it is 
evidently only the terminal portion of a lai'go (*oloriy. It is very 
robust and bushy in appearance and maintains a mai ked upward 
growth. The main branch is 8 milliins. in diameter, and gives 
origin to several almost equal branches of about o milliins. 
in diameter. From these, secondary twigs diverge in all 
directions,but all have their grooving tips pointing upward. The 
average diameter of these is about 3*0 inillims. at tlieir origin, 
but many terminate in elub“shape<l processes wliicdi increase this 
ineasuroment to about 0 milliins. Owing to excessive growth in 
the coenenchyma, the angle between a twig and its support 
becoines almost obliterated; so that a branch [iresents a somewhat 
palmate appearance, with short blunt digitiform processes—tin' 
growing tips of tlie twigs (PI. 43. iig. 2). 

The next largest specimen is much damaged and may be the 
basal portion of a very large colony. The main stem, which is 
iiu*omplete, is 7 centinis. long and has a diameter of 0 milliins. 
at the base, diminishing to 4 millims. at the broken tip. The 
branches whicli arise from it do not seem proportionate to the 
main stem, but there is evidence of the brokem remains of larger 
branches now quite overgrown by the general emnenchyma. 
The sinuous and cylindrical cdiaracter of the branches is a marlvcd 
feature. 

The other four colonies whoso measurements atxi given agree, 
on the whole, most closely with the third specimen. 

Tims we see that the general tendency in this sj)e(*i('s is 
towards an upward bushy growth (PJ. 43. fig. 2), hut in the hirgc'st. 
and most complete specimen (PI. 43. fig. 1) the twigs wtvre directcfl 
mainly towards one aspect. 

Anotiier remarkable feature liero presented is liie fact that 
there h no Mni of at(aolmf*nL The basal portion is very tiuck 
and has evidently bc(m broken from its support, but it is now 
completely overgrown l.)y the cmnencbyma. Tliis secondary 
growth is to be seen in the case of another brancdi in this 
specimen, and is not of infrequent oceurrenco in several of tlie 
others. May not this cireumstanco, to a groat extent, explain 
the unilateral airection of the growing poiiilM of tlie branches 
in this specimen, as contrasted with tlie typical form in the 
others? Having become detached from its support, and with a 
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tendency to lie liorizoatally, the colony would produce branches 
towards the uj)ward1y directed surface. Ifc seems to me that this 
consideration is worthy of attention in reference to other plastic 
colonies -whose contour is subject to great modification through 
position, the agency of currents, and the like. It leads one to 
recognize that the general shape of a colony affords but a slender 
basis on which to raise a superstructure of classification. 

In this specimen also the development of cluh-shaped ends on 
the twigs is hardly noticeable ; and as this feature is -most pre¬ 
dominant in the forms with developing eggs, it may be a nutritive 
phenomenon or a natural safeguard against premature rupture by 
the ever-increasing abnormally large embryos- 

The axis (fig. 1) consists of white calcareous intern odes and 
brown horny nodes. The internodes are symmetrically sculp¬ 
tured, ridges and furrows alternating around the whole circum¬ 
ference. The ridges appear smooth to the naked eye, but when 
slightly magnified present a beautifully serrated edge. They 
vary in number in the clifiereiit parts of the colony, being com¬ 
paratively fewer in the younger portions. Twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen are common on the larger branches. lu the older 
parts of the colony the internodes are almost cylindrical, but on 
the primary and secondary branches they are slightly narrower 
at the middle, while in the twigs they are torpedo-shaped. The 
nodes resemble fish-vertebrae in form. They are short and 
markedly constricted, and have a silky lustre. At the ends 
they are slightly ridged, conforming to the contour of the 
internodes; but this gradually diminishes, so that at the centre 
they are perfectly smooth. They contain no calcareous matter, 
except near the base, where a central limy rod connects them 
with the internodes. In mass they appear dark brown, but in 
section the colour is golden yellow. 

The nodes and internodes vary in length throughout the 
colonies, so that no general size can be stated as typical. The 
following measurements of a node and its adjacent internode 
were taken at different parts:— 

(a) Main stem: 

Internode 4*5 millims. in length and 7 millims. in diameter. 

Node 3 „ » 6 „ „ 

(1) Branch: 

Internode 0 millims. in length and 3 millims. i'l diameter. 

Node „ ,, „ 1*5 . 
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Tlie brandies ai ise i'voui ilie ealeareons ii,ifcorjKM.l(js, .^eiiemny 
one from eadi; bnf as many as lliree soinetiin<>s oecui* on one 
internode. In most cases ibcro is a considerable i'alca.roons 
portion before tlie first node; but this is oiteii so riMlneed iha,h 
the brandies seem to arise witli a Imrny pad:. ]n oilier ])laces, 
owing to the origin being dose to the liode, tin* braneh scorns to 
arise from it. 

Cross and longitudinal sections of a calcareous part, 1 cenlim. 
ill diameter, wero ground to sliow the internal siriKjluro. There 
is a distinct radiate ajipearance from centre to perijdiery. A.hout 
1-2 millinis. from the centre there is an undulating line wliidi 
corresponds to tlie groores on tlio outside, hut in this caso* they 
are fewer in miinher. TWards the drciinihMvnce, and at a 
distance similar to the first, there is anolluT almost idmitical 
line witli a greater nuinbor of undulations, but still fewer tlian 
those on the periphery. These wavy lines douldlcss eorrespond 
to what were previously the external surfaces of the axis. I’ho 
central portion is quite homogeneous in charadei* and is 
ajipareiitly amorphous; but in the younger part it is evidently 
composite, the small partides giving different extinctions, Jt 
cannot be argued from this, however, tliat the axis is sclerogorgic, 
because the boundary-lines of the different parts may be the 
organic remains of the dead calicoblasts. At the same time, it is 
important to note tluit in similar se(itions of 2Iell(:odeii little or 
no difference could bo found. This subject is worthy of furtlior 
study, seeing that it is used as a basis of elassilli^at ion. When the 
internodes were decalcilied, there was a consitleralilo residue of 
organic matter. 

The cocnenehyma is very thick (PI. 43. iig. 3), in some parts 
2*5inilliins. It is supported by small, densidy-packed spicuk^s of 
various shapes, whidi make it very brittle ; and hence the mark¬ 
edly deciduous character, ho often rcA.'rreii to. On the Hurfacc 
there is a layer of spicules arntuged so that all their warty 
ends project outwards, and so form a specially hn-rd protective 
layer. Owing to the enormous preponderance of spicules, it was 
almoBt impossible to cut sections. Dccalcilication resulted in a 
complete c dlajise of the cocmenchyina. 

The nutritive system consists of C-l) longitudinally arranged 
set of canals, one corresponding to each groove on the axis; 
(2) a branching system throughout the c(nnencliyma connecting 
these with the individual polyps. Those canals have soft flaccid 
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lire circular iu Bectiou, and have a diaiiieler in some cases 
of ah out 1 millini. 

The polyps (PI. 43. fic^. 4) are scattered over the whole eoeaeu- 
chyina at intervals of 0*5 to O’l raillim. There are no verruca?; so 
that when the iiiithocodire are withdrawn the surface presents a 
dotted appearance. Hound each of the openings the spicules are 
grouped in eight bundles, and so form a stellate figure. The 
expanded polyp has a length of 1*25 uiillim. 

The tentacles are 0*5 milliin. in length, with a diameter of 
0*5 milliin. at their base. They are fiat and lanceolate, and 
bear a single row o£ short, thick, cylindrical pinnules. They 
are first infolded so as to form a somewhat elongated cone, and 
then the whole is withdrawn within the level of the coeneiichyma. 
The polyp-cavities (Pi. 43. fig. 3) are vase-shaped, and have 
a depth of 1*25 milliin., with a maximum diameter of similar 
dimensions. 



Spicules a-i: different t.ype.s from the cu-iienchyina. 


It is interesting to note that \ve have here another example of 
viviparity among Alcyonaria. As Prof. Hickson notes (‘ Marine 
Investigations in South Africa,’ vol. i. (1902) p. 84), the occur¬ 
rence of embryos has been recorded in Cor allium rulrum 
(Lacaze-Duthiers), some species of Olavularia^ Bpnj^odium 
(Alcj/onium) coraJlaides (Maiion and Kowalewskj) and in three 
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species of l^eiMliya (Korcn mid Daiiielssen). To tliese Hickson 
added Qorgoma capen^h, i\s endiryos ]ijiv(3 also boon noted by 
Thoinsori and ITerulorson in Ohnfuogorghi Cendoinia 

graciJis, DisfioJiopt/Jnm (jracile, l^enmtfiihi imlica^ U'mhellula 
e^ongala^ T'mihiitVma (jmdilh^ Clamilariapregnn)^, and (!,pnrvnl((^ 
it is evident that viviparity occurs in very diverse typos of 
Aleyonarians. 

In some of tlio specimens under consideration embryos of 
enormous size are present. These are situated oillier singly 
01 ’ in pairs, tliough in soirio cases three are to be found. They 
liave a diameter of about 1 millim., and are apparently iu 
an advanced stage of derelopment. They are of the same 
colour as the general cceuenehyina and prosout a glistening 
appearance. 

The spicules are very diverse in character. The following 
are some of the more prominent types, with ineasureinoiits of 
length and breadth in millimetres:— 

{a) Coonenchyma. 

(1) Eods with, at each end a wliorl of three large papillose 

warts: 0’2 x 0*1, 0*2 X 0T5. 

(2) Tri- and quadri-radiate forms : OT X OT, 0125 X 0T25. 

(3) Stellate forms with warty knobs: OT x OT, 0*075 X 0*075, 

(4) Short rods with largo warty knobs irregularly arranged: 

0*2x0T25, 0*15x0*1. 

(5) Irregular and intermediate forma: 0*2 x 0* I, 0*07 x 0*07. 

(I) Antbocodiie. Similar forma, but slightly smaller. 

(c) Tentacles. Stout rough clubs with short handh's, warty 
at the end: 0*055 x 0*045, and 0*2 at the narrow sinootii 
part. 

Localily, Andaman Sea., 20 fathoms; also surf-Jino. 

Previously recorded fromPacific Ocean (VVriglii efr ^Mr.r ); 
Indian Ocean {EIUh, FaUa.Hy Mediterranean \Sea^ 

America North Sea {Llnnwm), Iceland {Olafmh 

Polvesen, La7nourow). AntillcH and United Stai.x^s ( Lmmimniiv), 
Straits of Sunda and Southern Coast of Sumatra {Ellis), East 
Indies iDa7id), Amboina {Mllrie’-Edwarih cj* Iljuma), 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to Prof. 
Alcock, Indian Museum, Calcutta, for giving me an opportunity 
of studying this very interesting and unique Alcyonariaii, and to 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson for criticism and oiieouragement. 
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.lilXPLANATlOIS^ OF PlAa’i: ^3. 

Fig. 1. Colony (witboui attnehmeui j (usitsizo), sluming l.lu> unilaU'ra! 

of Franclnjig ; also a partuf Hie axis devoid of (la’iu’iiicliyina, k!i()\\ 
the ridges and farrows; also the iiiLcriiodul (jrigin of the branches. 

2. Typical colony (iiat. size), showing* the jiahnalo torminaiion.^s of iJjc twigs. 

'4, Tip of a branch (X10) with one half cut away, showing (i) the excessivo 
thickness of the cteneuchyma ; (ii) the longitudinal mitritivo canals ; 
(iii) the retracted polyps sunk in cavities in tlio ctcncnchynia,; (iv) the 
enormous embryos m utu\ (v) the thick muscular b;inds. 

4. i’arfc of the surface of the ecenenchyma cidargcd (XM), to show the 
polyps in different sh:ges of rolrnd.ion, with the smalJ unnind-lilio 
elevations. 


Notes ou some Species ot' Nereis in the District of tlui 

Thames Estuary. By IT. C. Sorby, LL.i)., IMi.S., E.L.S. 

[Read Lst March, KKK).] 

Poit more than 20 years I spent four or five months each summer 
(May to So}>temher) ou board my yacht ‘Glimpse’ in various 
parts of Kent, Essex, and Suffolk, devoting myself mucli to tlie 
study of the marine animals. During this time I was able to 
observe a number of interesting remarkable facts connected witli 
tlie IleteronereJs form of two species of which occur rarely. 

Except in a few rare cases, when properly mounted in balsam, 
the natural colour is to a great extent preserved^ and it is (]uiic 
easy to see the form and colour of the jaws, oven when completely 
retracted, and the form and colour of the |)rickies about the liead, 
and of the eyes, as seen by transmitted light, juid tlio ova, when 
])vcsent, whicdi is not tlie ease when specimens are presiu'vcd in 
alcohol or furnialin. 

Tlie species found by me in. the district of the Thames estuary 
are as follows :— 

1. Nei^eis diiursfcolor, Miillcr.-—Often very common in the 

mud of the estuaries loft dry at low water, but rare in 
some of them. 

2. N DvmeriUi, Audouin & Milne - Edwards.—-Inving in 

tubes formed amongst the marine plants- It must be 
numerous in some localities, but often lost when the plants 
are dredged up. 

3. if. UngisBima^ Johnston.—Very rarely found in the mud, 

but must be fairly common in some placjcs. 
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L N, -pelagira^ Linn.—At one time was cominon oft* Harwicli 
ainon^^sfc the sandy tubes built by Sahdlarla spmulosa, 
Jjamarcdc. 

5. aultrijhra^ Grnbe.—Common in the mud at low water 
in, [jartieulai* localities, especially at the mouth of the 
Colne and oil' Harwicdi. 

AThen. mrnmted in balsam these species can be at once distiii- 
Lnj^uished Itoui one another by the following characters :— 

1. JSF, dlveraicolor. —J?v'umerons small black prickles about the 

head. 

2. N, Dumerilii. —Unusually long tentacular cirri. Ej-'es black 

and very large for the size of the animal, those of each 
pair very close or even ])artially coalesced. Prickles 
almost or <|uito invisible. 

3. AT. lonffissma, —Prickles very obscure or invisible. Eyes 

pale brown by transmitted light,. Tentacular cirri short. 
Jaws dark“Coioured, with rounded teeth, 

4. Ar, pelaglca, —Numerous prickles of varying size and some¬ 

what rounded shape, of pale brown colour by transmitted 
light. 

5. A^. cidtrifera ,—Unnsnally large black angular prickles. 

Many simill blood-vessels perpendicuhir to the length of 
the parapodia. 

One great advantage of tliese characters is, that they apply 
equally well to the Nereis and Heieronereis state, and can be 
seen at once without injury.^) the specimen. 

I Inive found only one specimen of Af. lomjksima in the A7'<9m> 
condition, obiained in the mud of the Orwell at Pin Mill, which 
is 7 iiudies long and over j inch thick. When put into diluted 
fiirmalin, it broke itself into two, winch I never knew happen in 
the case of any otl\cr species. I have seen and caught it in the 
Ileferonereis condition on only two occasions. The first was off 
Sheeruess, in the evening of May 11th, 18S2. I saw round the 
yacht large numbers of what I thought were small red fish swum- 
ming near the surface at the rate of several miles an hour; and, 
on catching some, was astotiiahed to find they were worms about 
indies long. On putting some into my lat'ge aquarium, a small 
Fandahis seizt‘d one two or three times as large as itself and 
carried it down to the bottom. The second occasion was late in 
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the eveinn^ of Sopt. Oilt, ISvSO, jit; (j!iot‘nhur,MiL;*li, wIumo numi.ic'rs 
AN ore sAviiiimiiig Jihoufc lluroriunaU'iy only lour sporiinonM 

were preservotl, Hinco .1 to eolloc'i iiioiu^ the in^xi dny ; 

hut though I carofully looked lor them in linvi: siiid siil)H(M,jUont 
years, I never saw another. 1 also newer foinid one in the nitnl, 
and do not know exactly wlu're tlioy or tlui iVorm form liv(‘ 
pennanently in the district of Queeuhorough. 8oiuo of Ihe 
specimens arc small, being only two inches long, and one diliers 
so much from the rest that at one time 1 looked upon it as a 
different species. 

The ease of N. Bumerllll is still more* nnnarkahle. 1 hav(' livetl 
several weeks, nearly every suinnuT, for many years on the Stour 
and Orwell, and though carefully looking out for auylJiiug 
swimming near the surface, i do not roinomher sc^eing a single 
specimen of the lleteroim'eis except on July Kith, ISOf:!. AVlicn 
I went on deck at 5 a.h. in Ilarwicdi Harbour, great numbers 
were swimming around as far as could bo semi, and 1 was led to 
conclude that they extended over such a wide area, that possibly 
the total number was something like a million. J^Fono could be 
seen two hours later. They were of small size, the largest caught 
being not quite an incli and a half long. The remarkable fact is, 
that such numbers should como to the surface at nearly the sinuo 
time, over a considerable area, and swim about for a few hours 
and suddenly disappear without any a])])aroTit cause. A % far as 
1 and Professor Denny have been able to make out, all were 
males, and I did not: see any ova voided from the considtu'able 
number of specimens collected and kept fdive in st^arwaf er for 
several hours, when all died, thougli caught and irunted with 
great care. A number of specimens kept for a coiiHidi'rnbie 1 ime 
in a large acjuariuni ]iaHsed into the JUUmmerm sl!it(‘, but, wei'call 
th'ad when first observed, and 1 have no evidence that they lived, 
long in that stnic. I have, liow'cvor, kept alive for woeks or 
months a number of sju'cimens not in the Hotcvonerm comlition 
aiid observed ilunr habits. Put into a glass of sea-water they 
very soon secreted a senu-transparout tube, which they sometim<^s 
deserted and formed another. 1 kept some with a m<»dcrafcely 
large piece of Uha htiasima. In this they secreted a tube open 
at both ends, from which they carnc out when disturbed and 
went hack again. They had nothing to feed upon but the 177 m, 
which they evidently cat, and their excrements were manifestly 
pieces of undigested Ulva, One, however, grew up to bo a (ino 
specimen full of eggs; and one day, wlicn disiurbod, it wriggled 
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about ami voided eggs, wbieli I mounted on a laiitorn-slide, and 
carefully estinuitod their numbers at about 20,000. It had not 
passed into the Ileteronereis eoiiditiou; but I have mounted 
specimens of smaller size obtained elsewhere which are in that 
state and yet are full of eggs. The female, 3 inches long, which 
laid the eggs Avas mounted in balsam, and in general appearance 
differs remarkably from those full of partially developed eggs. 

Another peculiarity of AT. JOnmet'ilii is that the large specimens 
from the Orwell, when mounted in balsam, turn from a pale red 
to a dark brown, even when the blood-vessels are well preserved, 
so that it is not duo to decomposition, but as though some 
unusual pale substance changed gradually into a dark brown one. 
In no other species of Cluetopod have I seen such a change. 

The only other Chmtopod that I have seen swimming in con¬ 
siderable numbers near the surface is Siplionostoma {FlabeUigera) 
affine (M. Sars). In. several years, before and after 1890, this 
was so abundant in the Orw^ell, that many objects dredged up 
were covered by scores of individuals. I have never seen 
any elsewhere or in the Orwell since. Many left the bottom 
and came near the surface, where they wriggled about and w^ere 
carried along by the tidal current, and this continued day after 
day. Many were full of eggs, w'hich they voided when kept alive, 
and my impression was that when swimming they were dispersing 
their ova. This case is interesting because it differs so completely 
from what I have observed in the case of Seteronereis, and so 
easy to understand. 

JV*. cidtrifera, —Ba-roii de Saint-Josei)h, in his work on the 
l^ohfclimta of the coast of Prance, describes fully the characters 
of the male and female Heieronereu of this species, but docs not 
allude to tlio Nereis form so common in South Britain. This is 
remarkable because, though during the whole of the summer 
months I have collected large numbers on the coast of Essex, I 
never saw one in the Ileteronereis condition. I may also say 
that none of my numerous mounted specimens contain ova. 

31 is of course possible that their development and the change to 
Heferonereis may occur at a time of the year wlicn I was not on the 
yacht, or occurs very rarely. l)r. Allen informs me that it does 
occur at Plymouth, but in much smaller numbers than the 
Nereis. 

N. ;pelagica. —I have never obtained a single specimen of the 
Ileteronereis^ which occurs in some localities abundantly between 
tide-marks. 
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Ill uddition to the three eases iilrcady nioiiiioiUMl, 1 saw ii 
Dumber ol Ilcieronereis^ probably of N. .DumerHii^ swisnmiD:^ iit 
the surface in the Coluo at hi•j;h water on the even in.c;* of IMay 
28rd, 1885, and also a large species in tlio Orwell, prohably 
JV. lomfiaalma, at bigli water when line and liot on i\l ay 24th, 1885); 
but no specinieD>s were caught so as to nndvo me sure ot the 
sjx'cies. 

On the wdiolc, then, during several months each year in 
siumuer for about twenty years, I saw only live cases in 
which large numbers of JIete 7 'onereis, certainly of two species, 
were seen swimming at the surface, or about one case for each 
species in eight years. Of course 1 was not consigntly on the look 
out, and cannot say what liappencd during the night or when 
the sea was rough, and I was not always in places where it was 
likely to occur. Taking all these things into consideration, it is 
quite possible that this simultaneous surface-swimming in largo 
numbers may occur every year. It evidently may take place in 
the early morning, at midday, or in the evenijig, and in the early, 
the middle, or the late part of the summer mouths. Wlien it 
does occur, it is such a striking spodacle that it seems worthy of 
being recorded. Unfortunately 1 have never been able to observe 
any facts which allbrded a satislactory explanation of the occur¬ 
rence. My observaiious agree W’ell wdth what has been seen at 
Plymouth. Dr. Allen informs me that in Aj)ril 1885 uiinibers of 
the Beteronerch of longisarma wore seen by I)i'. Jonatliatj 

Herder, but nothing ol’ the sort in inter years. The Marnii^ iinmi 
is fouml ill the mud at Kalcombe, of about the sauie size as in tluj 
Orwell. 

Nereh dwenieolcrr more or less ahumlant ly in all tlio 

estunries of Essex, {Suilblk, and Kent. In preparing speciimms 
for permanent luonnling, 1 have heen miudi struck with 1 Ik‘. 
remarkable diHereuee in behaviour of those obtained in dilforeiic 
localities. In JSt. Osyth Creek they abound in the mud left dry 
when the tide is down, and wlien ke]>t In sc^a-water to \^'hieh a 
few crystals of menthol were added the animals wiu’c soon stu[)i- 
fied, and after a wliile did not revive when restorctl to water free 
from inonthol, but died. In the mud of tijo Crouch near Eundium 
this same species is so rare that few can be obtained in tlie course 
of several hours. On keeping those with menthol, it seemed to 
have little or no effect. Chloral hydrate also failed to kill them, 
and to do this I had to use such a very poisonous substance as 
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cyanide of polaswiuni. The eoiicliision I formed htik that for some 
reawoii or oilier, perhaps the greater salinity of the water, the 
conditions at Biiriihain were so adverse as to have developed a 
specially luuHiy race, which cuiild withstand what easily killed 
those living under more favourable conditions. Nor is this all. 
When 16 years ago I hrst began to prepare and mount marine 
animals in balsam as lantern-slides, and took very little care, I 
mounted a speciinon of dherucolor from the Queeiiborougli 
district which shows no truce of decomposition anywhere, and the 
minute blood-vessels of the parapodia are most niiusually well 
preserved, filed with red blood, I liave since preserved or tried 
to preserve inan}^ specimens from the Orwell and the Colne 
estuary, and, even when using much care, I found that in drying 
it was very diilicult to prevent decomposition setting in from one 
cause or another, and even in my most successful preparations 
the blood-vessels are well preserved only here and there. It thus 
seems that, even when dead, specimens from different localities 
may differ much in the power of resisting decomposition ; 
animals of the same species thus viirying in physiological and 
chemical characters. 1 may also say that the relative amount of 
luemoglobin dillers enormously, some being deep red and otlicrs 
quite pale. 


On the Mciiibraiious Labyrinths of Ecliinorhiniis^ Cestmeion^ 
and llldntu By CirAitucs {Stkwaiit, LL,D., LMhlS., B.LB. 

[Itead 1st March, lOUO.] 

(PliATI! 44.) 

Eouinoehinub spixosus. Earn. vSpinacidje. (PJ. 44. fig. 1.) 

The fish upon which this dissection was made was 227 cm. 
(7 ft. 6 in.) in length. The utricle showed the usual complete 
separation into anterior and posterior portions, between which 
lay the ductus enclolymphaticus passing upwards directly to a 
point immediately beneath the skin, where it passed backwards 
and enlarged into a pigmented, somewhat rugose distensible 
chamber, 15 mm. in length and 4 mm. in breadth. From 
the posterior superior angle of this a minute continuation 
passed upwards and slightly backwards through the skin to the 
apertura externa. The anterior utricle and the recessus cum- 
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rnuilieatcd by a common fussiirc’-liko opeiiiu{j; with tlit^ Kacculiis. 
Thhs fiysiiro waw 15 mm. in length, cominoiiclng in a [)thnt 
posteriorly and grtulually widenijig to II mm. in Iront. It 
])robably rcpresmited the camdis ulricnli antm-ior, ductus ntriciili, 
and caniilis reeessu-saccnlaris ioniid in cerlain other JSharlvs, but, 
owing to its character, I sluill speak of it as the iissura iitriciilo- 
saccularis. 

The posterior utricle presented the usual characters and 
coiiiuuinicatod by a round hole, about 2 mm. in diameter, with 
the saccule in front. 

The saccule and lagena Avcre both of large size and Avilh tlio 
external Taco directed outwards and forwards. 

Thoncrve-suiipJy of the ampulhe was of the usual amount, that 
of the reeessus moderate in quantity, the sacculus and lagena 
being very slightly supplied. The Jong nerve from which 
branches are given oil* to the saccule and lagena ran lirst of all 
upward sand then dipped downwards to supply the am pul la of tlie 
posterior canal, lying in tlie latter ])art of its course on the 
external surface of the utidculus posterior. Immediately before 
})assing behind this structure it gave off the raniulus noglectus. 

The sacculus and lagena were illled with a perfectly colourless 
and transparent mass of mucin of a hrm jelly-like consistence, in 
Avhich the otoconia (moderate in amount) were imbedded. 

Immediately behind the small opening in the cartilaginous 
cr*aiiura, through which the ductus endolymphaticus passed, 
was an oval delicicucy in the skull closed by tough tibrous 
membrane ; it led directly into the largo space in which the 
dorsal cud of the ])osterior utricle and commencement oF the 
posterior canal were lodged. It measured 17 mm.X 11. mm., iu 
long axis being panillel with the posterior canal. 

A similar opening has oiten been described in other Elasmo^ 
branchs, and is referred to iu a paper by tlu^ la,to Ib'of. G. Jk JI owch 
ill the Journal of iVnat. & ThysioL voL xvii. LSbli, p. I8S. 

CiSSTBAOioK Tam. Ccstraeiouidie, (Pi. 44. fig. 2.) 

The specimen from wliicli this labyrinth was obtained measured 
about 100 cm. (S ft. 4 in.) in length. 

Ill proportion to this size the labyrintli is small and tbo otoconia, 
if present, scanty. TIjo chief peculiarity of the labyrinth lay in 
the ductus endolymphaticus. This passed through a long canal 
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in tlie cRi’tilago, 4 mm. in breadth, to wliowo anterior wall it was 
firmly attaclied by the p(Tidu)ndninn. Afier passing through 
the skull, it made the usual bond forwards for about 5 inm. 
Hero I believt! it ended abruptly, as, though looked for care¬ 
fully, the duct was not traced further nor was any external 
aperture found. The recessus only communicated directly with 
the utricle above. 

The anterior utricle communicated with the saccule by a small 
opening (canalia utriculo-saccularis anterior). The posterior 
utricle had a similar small opening into the saccule (c. utric.- 
sacc. posterior). 

The nerves to the ampulla) of the anterior and external 
canals were long, and those to all the ampullm large. [Merves 
supplying the recessus, sacculus, and lagena were not found, 
and were probably of minute size. 

The outer face of the saccule and lagena was directed out- 
wai'ds and forwards at an angle of 45*^ to the mesial plane. 

EiEijiTA sQXiATiiTA. Eaui. llhiniclDO. 

Although the membranous labyrinth of this somewhat Eay- 
like Shark has been figured and described by Eetzius, yet I can 
nowhere find any account of a feature which is most remarkable 
and, so far as I am aware, unique in the Vertebrata—namely, a 
complete absence of otoconia, its place being taken by sand- 
grains introduced from without through the comparatively large 
external opening of the ductus eiidolymphaticus. The sand is 
offcoii pai’tly cemented into a thin plate that occupies the side of 
the saccular cavity next the macula, but elsewhere lies loose. 
This remarkable feature has been always found in the five or 
six specimens hitherto examined by me; but as it might be 
thought that otoconia had been got rid of through the same 
passage, T thought it well to examine a mature young before 
birth, which measux'ed 190 mm. in length. The head was 
bisected, and all the tissues removed that surrounded the periotic 
capsule. This capsule with its contents was then divided, and 
the two halves of the saccule removed and examined under the 
microscope : no otoconia were found. As it might be thought 
that they were not present in other unborn Sharks, the unborn 
young oi Acantliias vidgaru of similar length was examined; 
its saccule contained abundance of large crystalline otoconial 
particles. 
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A.llliougli. n'.phico.uKMit by {oivi,tj;n pai'licics k probably 
peculiai* io iht‘ Uhinn, a niixtiiro <♦1’ and wnid lias 

been found bv luy friend iMr. E. 11. ibirne in s|KU'inieiis of 
Aomithim ^udjana 2 imd in Imfi in Aa(/Uiif.iu 

ermictiJa min iiio oLoconiu onlyAvcro piujseiil;. It should bo nofe:! 
in tins re,^.‘U'd that both Jcanlln/fM and Jilima aro iignred ns 
linring a sliniliu* duel us mdolynipliaiieiis of rnllier large size, 
that pa.ssos throiigli the skiji without dituinishing and terminates 
in a large external a|>erture. .In lilnna the apertiira extmma 
lies at tbo anterior border of a spiiiolesB, paler, and smmnvliat 
sinikeii piitcli of skin that in adult lish measured 5 mm. in 
diameter, llioso of opposite sides being 11 mm. a|);n*t. A saeeus 
eudolymphaticua (18 mm. in length) is wtfll-deiiiual from the 
rest of the duct and lies parallel to the skin. A firm round 
fibrous band arises from the skin shortly behind tlie apcu’tura 
exteima and is attached to the under surface, of the sa<jcus 
tlirougbout its entire length,- blending again with the »kiu 
immediately in front of it. It is common in li^harks for the 
cutaneous portion of the duct to be reduced to a tube of great 
lineness, with ouly a minute external opening. 

Of course it is well known that in most Decapod Crustacea 
sand is introduced into the auditory sac after each moult. 
Indeed, I have found tbo shells of Olobigeriosc in the auditory 
sac of the Zooea stage of a foreign Crab. 


3i:XfLANATI0N 0.K PLATi: 44. 

'Fig. 1. Bight inoiubranous lubypinth at Mi I HoAihifO^ siihinuNii. IS fit. wizt\ 
2. lliglit lucinhnnious blyrinlh of Oflsfmu.u'n X 2. 


a, Anipullir. 

A]>crlura. diiriius onddyin- 
p]»at.i(;i o.’ctemtt. 

<\ti. Ojuialis iiut.tvru>r. 
e.p, Cioudia posterior. 
e,e. Ojoialis exUn'mis. 

(Le, l)fictus cTKlolyjuphatieuB, 
Ductus uirunilo-sjicculariH 
posterior. 


.Pi.M.mini ulriouIn-Hitafuluriw, 
/. Lagenn (tochlea*. 
r.'U. RijimuluH negleclu.';!. 

r. u, "liiSM'Hsus uiriijuli. 

,s. 8m*euluH. 

s, e. »S;uJt‘u» eadolyinpluitieus, 
ujf’, UirieuluB autci-ior. , 

Utriculus pOBturior, 
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[vSynonjms anil niUivc names are printed m iialks. A. sta.r is added to names 
which apjiear to be used here for the first time.] 


Acanthiaa vulgaris, mentioned, 

441, 442, 

Acantbouhermes, de Kollar, mentioned, 
114. 

Aeanthocyatisj Carfe)'t jnoutioned, 218. 
Acartiii, J}ma, 140. 

Claiiwi, (rie,dji'echi^ 140, 

Aenrtiiihu, 140. 

Adf'oua jiunct'idrUa, JuUion, 245. 
Adeonella Bualc, 245. 

liclieuoides, Lmiumdx\ 245 ; inen- 
tioued, 232,2^40, fig, 250. 
tnborculata, mentioned, 240. 
Adeonellojiais ehivata, Situl.j mentioned, 
footnote 240. 

liclieuoides, Bu.s>k, mentioned,fliioto 
24G. 

parvipunefa, AhwGUht mentioned, 
I'tuute 240. 

telrastonni, Jletm, mentiuiiod, 
ftnot,ti 24(). 

tnbereidata, nientionod, 

ftnoto 240. 

yarramisis,//, JK Tfb!Jf<frs,moutiouotl, 
fluote 24(>. 

iRgidm, mentioned, 12, .338. 
iKpyprymnus, (rmv,, mentioned, 417. 
ilillidikhe, 130. 
ylSfcidiua, (r. S, Bnfdu, 13C. 
arraatus, 13(>. 
armiffer, T. Scott, 137, 

Ainndoea australi.s,»/;///?., men tioned,230. 
Alcironidso, 12, 338, 

Alcironinm, mentioned, 14. 

Alcyonaria, Bkiinv.^ viviparity aniong^ 
metitioned, 431, 

Alcyonidia3, from the Soutbern hemi- 
spliere, 12, 104. 


Alevonidinm, Lron,, ITS; m-.-ntiomd, 

170 . 

albidum, Akhr^ mentioned, 178, 
170, 180. 

antaretieiim, A. IF, IFtfto, men¬ 
tioned, 178, ISO. 

Bi’ucci, Oalot‘rt, mentioned, ISO. 
oclkrioidos, Calvert, uieufcioued, 
ISO. 

coiTiiculatum, mentioned, I7f), 
dkjuncfcmn, UchcLs, mentioned, 
170. 

duplex, Prnuko, mentioned, 170, 
180.’ 

escuvatum, Hiuch, mentioned, 
170. 

llabelliforme, Khdep., mentioned, 
178, 180. 

flustroides, MtwGllBnatf, men¬ 
tioned, 178, 170. 

gelatinosnm, LUm,s 170; men¬ 
tioned, 178, 180, 182, 184. 
birsutum, Fkm,^ mentioned, 178, 

, 170,180. 

liiieare, Eiiich, mentioned, 179. 
inamillatuui, Ald{>}\ mentioned, 178, 
180. 

mytili, Bahfdl^ mentioned, 178, 
189, 180. ‘ 

parasiticum, i''7<!/iL,mont.ionec1,170, 
180. 

polyotim, /f«, mentioned, 170, 
180., 
sp., 181 

subviride, Cotich^ mentioned, 
170. 

variegatum, Proukt, mentioned, 
180. 
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Alnyoiuiim ooralloiiloH, Narhni i\'’ 
K(nrr(li>fA^/i\f/, irieiitioned, 4;U. 
Al(»])o<‘t‘{)halus, /t/.ss«j, laoiil.ionad, 271. 
Al(nirotlida>, Mienl.ioiu'd, ill. 

Allan, Arthur W., Irloino Nohaw on l.ho 
Lire-.Historj oC Alari>‘in’ilifora pana- 
se«a!, d 10-413. 

Alopooias, cj' //., iuonl'.iont.‘d, 40S. 

vulpert, Gikd.j nionlioncd, dOS, 
400. 

Ainallophora inagna, T. ScoU, mon- 
tioned, 130. 

Anudliilla lujmari, Fffhr., incntionefl, 40. 
Amia, Linn., inontioncd, 2<>7, 271. 
Amoeba, Fhrenh., 219 ; incufcioned, 
111 . 

laiHi'Uia, Pri'acnius, 112. 

pilosa, Cafih, 210; mentioned, 

218; 22r>. 

pr(,)teiis, (Pai/ffif) Li‘idf/^ mentioned, 

101), 220, 22K 

vorriicobfi, Khrcnh., from St.. Alary’a, 
Scilly Islands, incuUoned, 100. 
villoaa, WaUiokf nieutioned, 220, 
221 , 222 . 

Ainoebina, 210. 

AmciWa, 111, 112. 

Ampelisea, Kroyer, 53 ; montionod, 40. 
macrocepluda, LWjcborg, 53; inen- 
tioned, 38, (>3. 

Arnpelisciclm, mentioned, 120-131. 
Ampbaskandi'iu., Gmlmiaht, 134. 
Ampbipoda Ganimaridea, mentioned, 
20, 23. 

AmpUipoda of tlm ‘ Soutborn Cross’ 
Antaretio Expeditiiui, by A. 0. 
Walker, 38-64, 

-The IngoHiollidai, fain, n,, anew 

Type of, by Dr. II. J, Hausen, U7~ 
133. 

Amphistomlna, 116. 

Ampiuthopsis, Sars^ montionod, 

Anainixis IfanHoni, mentioned, 

K,K>. 

Anas, Linn., mentioned, 300, 405, 
Anasjndes Tasman,ite, G* A/. Thoin.\ 
meutionod, 20, 

Ancint rodon, JimnfUt mentioned, 336. 
Andreola uiicifora, nKnitioued, 

230. 

Anomnlocom, Templeton, 140. 

Patersoni, Tempi don, 140. 

Anonyx, Krtif/er, mentioned, 22. 

Kergudmi, Miers, 51. 

Anser, Urm., mentioned, 402, 

Antarctic Expedition, Ampbipoda of 
the ‘ Southern Cross,’ jE>y A. O. 
Walker, 38-64. 

Antliocyathus, MUnc-Edw, 4' ILnnm, 
mentioned, 33. 


Antlmrid.-e, inenduned, 13. 

Antip.'ithes, Pull., mentioned, 422. 
Anuvopiiue., ment ioned, ,13-18. 
Anuropus hrunrhiatus, Ucdthml, 12; 

nientioiu'd, 131-25, 371. 

AotiiH fedinuH, moMtioii(‘d, 8<,>. 

Aphid, a peiudiar (Omvitivpliis lalanim, 
lioii/d.), hy Alien L. Emhld.on, 0t,i- 
i 107. 

A]>setules, Lmch, ;ippe.udu.g ’0 of a large, 
20 , 22 . 

Apus apus, .Linn., meidhmod, 3,‘:'5. 
Araelniojiusta. monoccros', Tndi, men¬ 
tioned, 230. 

ArM])amia, Mull., moiitionod, 252, 253. 
gigiis, Cun., eranimn of, 2t>3'-269; 
meulioned, 252, lig. 282. 

Arcella, Khirnh.. nnmiioned, I II, 218. 
disroides, Fhirnh,, nnmtioued, lOO. 
^ hifttlina, Ehrenb., T16. 

Tulgaris, Ehr.nii,, mentioned, 100. 

-, var. gilibosM, {Prnanl) G. 

HTst; mentioned, 100. 

ArcoUidji, 224. 

Areollina, 113. 

Argiilus, Jl/Il/., mentioned, 24. 

Asollota, Eriofm,, mentioned, 21. 
Aspondosia dianthus, lUainniUe, meu- 
173,174. 

Aspidostoma airensis, Mw^dntOMt men¬ 
tioned, 245. 
cmmiM , Hi Hides, 244. 
giganteiun, llmk, 243; montionod, 
232, 2:|6, 238, 23i), 247, 250. 
Ortmanni, Ckinn, mentioned, ftnoto 
245. 

Assulina sominulum, Pihrrnh., men¬ 
tioned, 108, JOO. 

Astaeiw veriis, Aklrovandi, nieutioned, 

;. 130 . 

Asterolecanimn, men¬ 

tioned, 91, 

bambuHa, Slgnord, mentioned, 02. 
orchUleurnm, Wi'stw,, rnetitioned, 
01, 92. 95. 

Ailanlie, North, Oopejioda (-alanoida 
from (Canon A, M. Norman), 133- 
141. 

Atylidm, 58. 

Atyloides, Hldhimf, 58; monlJuned, 
40. ^ 

werratiiviuda, Btvhhlng, 58; mon- 
tioned, 04. 

Atylus, Lnadi, 58; mentioned, 40. 
antarctiuus *, A, O, Walker, 58 ; 

mentioned, 38, GO, 04. 
carinatuH, Eahr., montionod, 38, 
59, 69. 

Huxleyanua, Bpmee Ihde, men¬ 
tioned, 60. 

Aurelia, Pkr, ij- J^m,, mentioned, 33. 
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Avionl?i ar^ifontiOa, Re-oi'c, meiitifmod, 
228. 

inaoulafca, ChuiM, inoniiouccl, 410. 

A^'tliya, liouu lueiitioued, -lOl). 

Jlalifltofl, Lbm., skull of, 215. 

llamboo-Rat, iiieutioiieci, 186. 

liandicoot (Olioeropus odstiuioUs), on 
the Anatomy of tlie IMg-fooled, by 
F. G. Parsons, 64-80. 

Barontsia diacrela, Biisk^ mentioned, 
280. 

3iarybrotidm, mentioned, 12, 838. 

Parybrotinoi, mentioned, IS. 

iiathynomus Dbdorleiui, Ortm.y men¬ 
tioned, 10. 

gigantens, A, MllneAUw.^ 19; 
mentioned, 12, 20-25, ftnote 
889, 871. 

Ilojinia magellanica, Bush^ uxentioued, 
rtnobe 245. 

Perenicea, Ldmoumiix, montionod, 
172. 

promiuens, Ldmouroux, mentioned, 
172. 

B^rycidte, 215. 

Biomyxa, Leidf;, mentioned, 110. 

Birds and Manmials, (toloration in, by 
fl. Lewis Bonbote, 185-187. 

Bizinra lobata, TemuL, I^otca on a 
Skolotoii of the Musk-Duck, with 
special reference to Skeletal Olia- 
raotors evolved in relation to the 
Diving Habits of this Bird, by W. P. 
Pycraffc, 896-407. 

Boarinia selenaria, HUhn., destrvictive 
to 8iLl-leaves, 154. 

JBokduvalia lafams^ Signoret, men¬ 
tioned, 91,98. 

Bonliote, J. Lewis, On Coloration in 
Mamjiitds and Birds, 185-187. 

Bopyridie, mentioned, 18, 888. 

Bourne (G. 0.), Some Hew and Bare 
Corals from Funafuti, 2()-37. 

Branta, ./iu/e, mentioned, 402. 

Broom, B., On the Organ of Jacobson 
in Sphenodon, 414-420. 

Brvojsoa from near Cape Horn, by 
A. W. Waters, 230-2.51. 

-- froni Franz-Josef Land, col¬ 
lected by the Jaekaon-llarmsworth 
Expedition, 1896-1897.-Part II. 
Oyeloatomata, Otenostomato, and 
Endoprocta. By A. W. Waters, 
161-184. 

Buskia, Woods, nxentioned, 178. 

nitens, Aldei\ 178; mentioned, 
182. 

< « 

Caberca Boryi, Aud,, 232. 

Darwiuii, Biisk, mentioned, 232. 


QaMnella nediterrmca, Claus, 185. 
Calanidm, 184. 

Oalanoida, Oopepoda, eliiefly Abyssal, 
from the Faroe Channel and other 
parts of the North Atlantic, by Canon 
A. AI. Norman, 133-141, 

Oidaixiis, Lmoh, 134. 

atfeumhts, Dana, 135. 
aifemmkis^ Giesbreclit, 135. 
jBniuarcliieus, Gmnems, 184. 
hyporboreus, Kri}uer=iO, magxuis, 
LMock, 13.5. 

Lubbock, 139. 
niagnus, Lnbhock, 185. 
ommhilis, Lubbock, 185. 
O.illiopiidie, 56. 

Ciillisis, Vernll, mentioned, 424. 

lle.xibilis, Wright Sluder, men¬ 
tioned, 424. 

Gallisoma, Wcher, mentioned, 335, 83G. 
Cancer, Linn., mentioned, 884. 

erangon, Lhm., mentioned, 334, 
885. 

pagurus, Linn., mentioned, 852. 
vulgaris, Ihhr,, mentioned, 884, 
885. 

Capo Horn, Bryozoa from, by A. Wi 
Waters, 280-251. 

CaprelUd®, mentioned, 127-181. 
Oarbasea oonidea, Busk, 282: men¬ 
tioned, 238. 
ramim, Jullicn, 283* 

Oarebarias lamia, Jiisso, mentioned, 
409. 

Carebariidm, meutioned, 409. 

Carcinus, Latr,, mentioned, 336. 

Cash, Jauies, On some New and Little- 
known British Freshwater Bbizo- 
poda, 218-225. 

Oateuieellidgc, 162. 

Cellaria australis, JAacGill,, 233; men¬ 
tioned, 282. 

fistulosd, var. auslmlts, MaCQilL, 
238. 

variabilie, IJmk, 234; montionedi 
281, 282. 

Cellanuella dubiii, A. W. Waters, 240; 

mewtio!ied, 282, fig. 250. 

Cellepora Costazii, MacGill., inentionedj 
241. 

cruHtulenta, Gold/., mentioned, 
235. 

hastigera, Busk, mentioned, 242. 
potiolata *, A. W. Jfffim, 241; 

mentioned, 232, fig. 251, 
rota, MacGill., 241. 

Centropages, Kroger, 1;18, 
typiciiSj Kroger, 138* 

Centi‘opagid0e, 1^8. 

Oeutropjrsis, Btdn, mentioned. 218. 
acuieata, Stein, mentioned, 109. 

82 
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Ceraliiphis liitaiiUTe, Ji lurulinr 

ApludJo'Alice ,L. i0iuhleton,l>O-:iO7. 
Cevutniwis j^^raeili.s, 'I'hoiuH. 4’ i'-Zev/f/cr-s., 
nieiitioiiod, 4,‘ili. 

Vemfomcimd 1 lent pel, iikmi- 

tion(‘(l, J)4, Df), !1{>. 

Cen'opihiicciis p.'UaK, ^chn*fwi\ ukmi- 
tioiiccl, S2. 

Ccrcop.s, KriJj/e)\ luenlionotl, KJI. 

Cerviui.'i {NorTurtn, MH.), 4. 

Uratlyi {^urnuu}^ Bradt/, 4. 

Cevvus JOIdi, AlvUdkuid, brectliiig- 
cliaiigc in, 180. 

Ccstracinn, OmK, On ll>c IVIcmbninoiiH 
Lfibyi’inUis (jI, 1>v Oluis. 8te\varl, 
482-442. 

riiilippi, Bhxdi-tSchnrith'r, 440. 

Oc.slra ci( >n icbe, 440. 

Ceylon I'enrl-Oywler, NoIck on ponio 
i\>inla in Uio 8M-iu‘liiru of Ihe Gill of 
the, hy W. A. llorthnan, 22()-220. 
Clniiios, LacC'j),^ nufutiomHl, 281, 
Chcinniodoii, Hlehiihg, 4J ; mentioned, 
40. 

ei'oinitipnlniatiiifi, fdrhhhuft men¬ 
tion eel, 42, 48. 

Fougmn’i ***, A. (X IVaUrr, 41; 
uumtionccl, (>8. 

ihmsoni^S y/. 0. WaU-er, 42; 
nienli<nipfl, 08. 

laiiinanus, U, 0, Stira, Tiientioned, 
41,42. 

ChoTifilopcx, mentioned, 38(i. 

ChiloE^I otnata, fosKil, 102. 
l%li>'hlfns hn'i'hjdntfii, (4. 0. Snrs, 180. 

O. 0. Savs, UlO. 

Chividothca, Harptr, menlioned, 22. 
ChlamydolmdtM’iame, 880; mentioned, 

88n.‘ 

Clilorohotyve regulana, nuni- 

tionod, 118, 

ClueeupnH eaHianotia, (rrm/, (In the 
Anatomy of, hy b\G . I’amnns, 04 Wl. 
(.Ihoi'izopora, IliiiaA’a, mentioned, 172. 

Brongniiirti, Ai((L, mentioned, 172. 
Oiiryj^ogoegia tlexilin, 4’ 
tiiont.ioned, 482. 

Oirolana, Lmrh, 840; mentioned, 888, 
880,840. 

borealis, LUI'jehdrfp 842; men¬ 
tioned, 20, 881)- ;410, 8r>0, 
eiX?oa. DoUf,^ 848; mentioned, 841. 
cf)nch!»nnn, nionf i<)tmcl,^ t 

Cmimbii, XweA, 850; mentioned, 
21, 889, 841, 852, 353, 872. 
elongata, //. Milne-Edui.^ men¬ 
tioned, 21. 

galliea , K Jl Bansen, 844; men¬ 
tioned, 841, 345, 840,872. 
Hanseni, Bonn,^ 358; mentioned, ! 
341,372. i 


(lirolaiia. liiHipes, IL MUiir~Kdtf\, nun'.- 
tioimd, .‘148, .'MO. 

impres.-'a, //n;y//r, mentioned, 8>5tl. 
iai)oniea., U.d, /.hum/i^ incnl ione<l, 
;J54, .8,V>. 

mientphtiialnni, //cc/*, .‘MO; imm- 
tioned, .‘M l, .‘MO. 

iiegl<‘e.la, jfl. J. 8,15; men- 

tionecl, .‘Ml, .‘M8, .'MO- 810. 
polita, meiit.ioned, 8.50. 

8c,brnidtii , //. J. //('n/.sfv/, 847 ; 
mentioned, .‘Ml, .*MH, ,‘Mt), .‘>72, 
Novni., 808. 

Oirohninm, IteviKion of the European 
Marine thirms of the, n Huhfainily of 
GruMtaeen. Isopoda., by 11. J. llaimen, 
.‘>.*i7".*i7‘>; menti<tiled, Il'-IH. 
Oladollirix, Cohn, .'ISt}; nn'nliomMl, 8 kS 4. 
clieliolonia, Cithn, nicntioned, ,',180, 
88.5, 88(}. 

Pclomyxm , B. J. ] e/r//, 8SG ; 
mentioned, 887-8t0.5. 

Clad I >t.l i r ix, (John =r, 8 j ib mrot i Ins ( Kht,:- 
infP M}q,\ mentioned, .885, 

('^langulii, yf/tvw., mentioiuMl, 401,4O0, 
Olavularia, Qmnf if Vuthnnnl, nien- 
lioned, 48.1. 

parvnln, Thoni$. ti’’ /Bndrri^.^ men¬ 
tioned, 482, 

pregnnns, Thom, if Ihndm,, men¬ 
tioned, 482. 

Obiiodes, Bmd//, 0. 

urimita TBraditP); mentioned. 11. 
Clnpea, JAtvn., sknll of, nunitioneil, 207, 
215. 

Olnjmifljr, mentiuneil, 271. 

Comdm, mentioned, 01-107. 

Coeeus(*r'’) Infnnht', Uoi.sd., montioned, 
Oli-107. 

MeUiler, OVsOf., nnmt ioni'd, 02. 
Coebliopodium hilimhoKum, Annlmoh^ 
inentimied, 100, 

minutum, ire.*!*/, mentioned, 110, 
veMlt.um, dre/ov, inentionetl, 220. 
Ooloraiioii in Mammals and Hirds, by 
,). IxnviH Bonhote, ,185. 187. 
OolynibuH, Innn,^ menfitmcil, 402. 
Comdmlina, 224. 

(lonilern, 855: imnit.ioned, 880. 
cynndru{?ea, Monk, 855; men¬ 
tioned, 388, .85it 

tfr<impoi(ki{, P.G <»nrret.,850,852*855* 
Ooncea, Crnhwh/, 11|. 
graeilis, T, Aooff^ .14,1, 
rapnx, CrmhnrU^ 141. 

Oopepoda from tlie Faroe Obantml, 
I<otes on some, by Thos, 8eott, 1-11. 
Oopepoda Oalanoida, chieily Abyssal, 
from the Faroe Olmnnel and otlier 
parts of the Kortb Atlantic, by Canon 
A. M. Norman, 188' 11,1. 
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('’()rallatu<la‘, mnilionod, lii, 
(\)rall!»iiin{i', luont.ioiicd, 13-18. 
Ooralliuiu alhtnn artkiUaluM, ISoba, 42»^. 
riibrum, Luraj:c - Dtifhiers^ men- 
t.iuTiocl, 425, 431. 

Corals, some nfcnv aiui rare, IVom Funa¬ 
futi, by G. C. liourue, 20-37. 
Coropbikltr, mnnt.ionod, 129*'131. 
Oi'ibrilina (dilbi-iclinta, A. IK IVa^ers, 
niontioiiocl, 230. 

fignlaris, mentioned, 236. 

latiuuirginata, Bna/i', 230; men¬ 
tioned, 231, 232. 

patagonica , A, W. Wafers, 236 ; 

mentioned, 232, fig. 250. 

Ungeri, Jieuss^ mentioned, 236. 
Orisia cornuta, 'var. geiiieulata, Milne- 
Edw., 1()5; mentioned, 182. 
eburnea, Linn,, 165; mentioned, 
182. 

eburneo-denticulata, Smiit MSS., 
165; mentioned, 182. 

Oriaidia, Edw., mentioned, 165. 
Oteiiostomuta, 101-184. 

Cyclops Stromi, Baird, 8. 

Gyclostomata, 101-184. 

CVgnus buccinator,7iVt*/!rt5;Y7i5., mentioned, 
“4U2. ^ I 

Cylindrcecium dilatatum, Ifincks, 178; ] 

mentioned, 182. j 

Cymosaria, Lamk., mentioned, 423. i 

Oymothoidm, mentioned, 12-18, 338. | 

Oyniothoinm, incutiOMod, 18, 

Cynosaive [read Cymosaria], JLtwk., 
mentioned, 423. 

Oyphocivris ationys. Lilt ken, mentioned, 
31). 

nubu'onyx, Siehhhrf, inentioned, 39, 
Cyplioderia iimpullacea, Ehrenh, men¬ 
tioned, 109. 

Oytboropteron humile, Brady 4' LWm., 
mentioned, 1. ! 

Ductylopus, (Jkm, 8. 

8i.romii, Baird, 8-10. 
r-- var. iarrnmsis * , T, ScoU, 8; 
moutiotted, 1 1. 

Bacfcylosphmrinm, Hertwiy if Lmer, 113. 
radiosum, Blneiimann, 113 ; men- { 
tioned, 101), 117. j 

Titremn, Mertnig if Lesser, men- j 
tioned, 221, j 

Dasypus, Limi., mentioned, 410. i 

villOMUS, besm., mentioned, 416, j 
420; nasal-floor bone in, 416. | 

I)oep-ScaXsopod,Anuropusbranchiatus, i 
and some Bemarta on Bathy- I 
nomus gigonteus, A. MUne-Edw., by 
Dr. H. J. Hansen, 12-25, 1 

Hcltoeyathus itaUcua, Tar. palcai% Po?fr- | 
lairs, mentioned, 28. ■ 


nondroi.'ygna, iSteafn,'^., mentioned, 400. 
Dinptonius long lea udufus, Lubbock, 138. 
Diastopora, Lanmurow, mentioned, 
171-173. 

brenclolensis, A, JV. Wafers, men¬ 
tioned, 171, 174. 

coneiinia, Mac&iU., 247; men¬ 
tioned, 174, 230. 

di{isloporoidc.s, Sniiff, mentioned, 
176. 

Grimaldi, JnU. f Cal vet, men¬ 
tioned, 174. 

gutta, Jidl. Calmt, mentioned, 
174. 

hyalina, forma ohclia, Sinitt, 171. 
intricaria, Snuff, 173; mentioned, 
174, 175, 181, 1S3; ovaria of, 
169; ovicftlls and embryos of, 163. 
latomarginata, d'Orh., mentioned, 
247. 

lineata, MacGill., 250. 
obelia, mentioned, 171,172, 

174,248. _ 

— var. arctica , A. W. Wafer.s, 
171; mentioned, 172, 174,182 ; 
lig. 184. 

savniensis, JSorni., mentioned, 171, 
174. 

(Reliculipora) intricaria, Smitt, 
mentioned, 182. 

Dilflugia, Lederc, 113 : mentioned, 111, 
218, 392. 

acuminata, Elirenh., 113; men¬ 
tioned, 100. 

— Tar. amphora, G. S, West, 113. 

— var. elegans, G. S. West, 114. 
amphora, Benard, 113. 
const.rieta,,£A/w/A, mentioned, lOD. 
corona, Wullich, mentioned, 109. 
etegans, Penard, 114. 
globulosa, JOufardhi, from 8t, 

Mary’s, Scilly Islands, men¬ 
tioned, 109- 

pyriihrmis, Pfriy, mentioned, 109. 
Solowetzkii, Mereschk,, 1.13; men- 
tiimed, 109. 

JDifllugiella *, CusK 224. 

apiculata , Cash, 225 ; mentioned, 
218. 


DiplopUrys, Barker, 116; mentioned, 
111 . 

Aroherii, Barker, 116. 

Hiporiila bastigera, Busk, mentioned, 
237. 


Discopora bispida, Heller, mentioned, 
177. 

Biscoporella, L'Odh, mentioned, 169. 
crassmsoula, Smitt, 177. 
ppinulosa, Jull., 250; mentioned, 
232. 

vrrrfmriff, Linn., 176. 

B2’^ 
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DiscoUibigtim lineaia, 250; 

inentioiiccl, 282. 

Disli(:hopt,ilum gm<*ile, inou- 

tioned, 482. 

Dortlic'sia, moiitiouod, 01. 
Dulichiida), mculioiiod, 120-181. 

Ecliidua, C mentioned, 414-41,8. 
iilchinorliiitl;, lilainr.. On tlio TMem- 
Labyi’iiiiliri of, by (Jlnia. 
8tew5lti’.--480“l42. 
spinosus, CriueL, mentioned, 480. 
Eleutberoi'habdn, inentionoti, 227. 
Elops, Lhin., mentioned, 271. 
Embleton, Alice. L., Veraiftphh hfemiat 
Boise!., a peculiar Aphid, 00-107. 

El 1 do p roota, 11U -184. 

Entalophora proboscidea, MUue-P'dw,^ 
247; meutionod, 282, llg. 251. 
regiilnri.y, MavGUL, 247; lueu- 
. tioned, 281, 282, iig. 251. 
Epicarida, mentioned, 18. 

Epimeria, Coda^ 54; mcnUonccl, 40. 
coniigcra, hahr., mentioned, 54,55. 
ineiMnis’^, A, 0, Walker, 54; men- 
tioned, 08, 

Epimeridss, 54, 888. 

Erionotta, Co^m, inentionocl, 400. 
Erisiuatura, Bon., luontioiied, 800,309- 
40(5. 

jamaicensia, GmeL, mentioned, 
40(5. 

vittata, Pltilip'pi, mentioned, foot¬ 
note 401, 40(5. 

Ericbara ^ujmied, Bu.sk, 24*4. 

Ikhinuklcs, Lamarck, 245; inon- 
tionecl, 24(5, 

tetrastoma, Jieim, mentioned. 

Ft nolo 24(5. 

Escharella Ijogent.ilii, Forma prototypa, 
BmUt, tuonlioned, ,108. 

— forma iypica, mentioned, 
1(58. 

Ph‘hnrmct Alrareciana, d’Orb,, 289, 
ICubiicteria, 88(5. 

Eucalaniclaj, 185. 

Euealamis, Dana, 185, 
attenmitim, Dana, 185. 

Eurlnnta, Philippi, 187. 

norvogica, 187. 

Euchirolla, Gwhrevhf, 187. 

nwlrata, Clmia, 187. 

Englypha, Bi^ardm, mentionecl, 111. 
alveoiata, Pimrdm, mentioned, 
109. 

oiliafca, IShrmh., mentioned, 109. 
cristata, Lddy, 115; mentioned, 
109. 

Euglyphina,, 115. 

Enlainellibraiichia, mentioned, 227. 
Euphausia, ilwwrt, larval stages of, 22, 


Eiiryt‘ 0 ]>e, mentioned, 21. 
^giganleii, Bara, inentiomid, 28. 

Eurydice, Lrarh, 85{}; mentioned, 
810. 

aeluila, Blahhrr, numtitmed, 8(57. 
altinis , .//. A. Hanarn, 8(»7; men¬ 
tioned, 8)58 ; >(>8, 87(t, 878. 
dvijaatula, Jl. 4. Hansen, 8(51; 
mentioned, 8(58. 

Clriinuldii, l)dlj\, iJOl; mentioned, 
358, 859, 8(i(), 8(58. 
inermis, //. A, llanarn, 809 ; mi‘n- 
tioned, 857-859, 8(5(5, 8(58, 878, 
polyihnihnmdBi\r\\\. k St eljbing,858; 

mentioned, 888, 851. 
pont.iea, ibc.rn., mentioned, 888, 
85(5, 8)70. 

pulclira, Jjuath, 8(55; menlioned, 
888,889,857-859, 8(54, 8157,808, 
878. 

spinigera, U. J. 11 an am, men¬ 

tioned, 857, 859, 8C51. 
iruneata, HurnL, 8(58; montumed, 
88S, 857, 858-8(51, 878. 

Eusiridte, 55. 

Eusiropsis Itiwei, Bldihina, mentioned, 
129. 

Eusirus, Krdi/er, ; mentioned, 40. 
enspidatus, va.r. anturetiens, 
Thomami, numtioned, 5(5. 
dnHiia, Haswoll, (50, 
l£Gvi.s *, .i'l. 0. 55; nu‘n- 

tioned, 158. 

ExcMiholla longirost ris, JiilL, mentiojuMl, 
280, 


Earoe Olianuel, Oopejwda from the 
(ThoH. Hcot.fc), l«,l j. 

OojH'poda Uiilanoida I'roTJi ((lanon 
M. Nonnan), 188 111. 

Faseiculipora ratiu nieut ituiiH I, 

2;;(i. 

Fmrdnda fD/ndrai, tTiillion, 287, 

FihIksh, (-raiual Osteology t»i\ of the 
Fainilass M»innyridm, .Notop(eridie, 
and Hyodonlida}, by W. O. lUde- 
wood, 1S8 217. 

-—— of t!io FamilieH OntcogloH- 

sldj«, Pmitodonlidie, and I’hnmto- 
Iminidie, by W. U-, Bitlemnid, 
252-282. 

F'liibeUigisra aflhio, AC. Btm, mmUomd, 
487. 

Flabellum, Lm., mentioned, 88, 
variabilo, Semper, montion<Ml, 83. 

Flustra ovindea, Bmk, 282. 

ramusa, ML, meutionod, 238. 

Flustrella davata, SUl, moiitioned. 
ftnoto 246. 

Ftweolark/Mfm, Buak, 2e88. 
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4"ranz-J()s<‘r Laficl, Bi\voKoa iVoin, ool- 
Icctcd bj' iJio fTuckwjti-lIarnisworlb 
MxjiotliUun, PjiH II, 

(/ycloHloniuta, (H.cn<)Btoi»iaU>., and 
bintloproclJi. iJy A. W* WatnrH, 
Idl bS4. 

Fi’ondiponi, Ob\n, inoTidonwl, H5iK 

Kuli^nla, tiicph., meuiionedj 402, 

4o;’>, ior>. 

Fnnni'iiti, some n^w and rare Corals 
IVoin, by G. 0. IJonriie, 2(i--37. 

Fun^da., Luui., mouliouecl, Wd. 

Fniiioulina i^n*aeilis, Thom,^, Ilauders., 
inenUoneti, 4.‘52. 


GaelajHis, QMmdit, ISO. 
jirmiLan*, irmhm'ht, KJ7. 
iniU^M, Gif'^hnvhtj UK). 
GiiidiuB, Umhi'dclU, 

breviapinus, (r, 0, iSWra, Ki6. 
tenuiMpinus, G, 0. t<m\\ Idd. 
Gaiunniridic, 41, 00, 120-131. 
Gerriidof, 2l.x 


Globilemur, h\\nyth braiu of 

(G-. Elliot Smith), 81-89. 
Glyptonotus, Mphta, nieutionocl, 23. 
GualhoneinuB cyprinoicles, Lmn., 197. 
Gnatliostomus ^rmd Gnathonemus] 
cyprinoides, skull of, 197. 
Gonorhynchns, Gnm,, mentioned, 280. 
Gorgonia, Lmi., inentiOTied, 422. 

captmaiB, Ilicksim^ mentioned, 432. 
Grampus griseus, Cm,, mentioned, 352, 
353, 


Gromia hjalina, Sebluraberger, 116. 
Gromima, IKK 

Gymimrclms, Cuv., mentioned, 188. 
nilotious, Cuv.^ skull of, 197, %. 
216. 


Gymnophrys, Cicn)comkyt 222; men¬ 
tioned, 110. 

comota, Clmikowakyi, 222. 


IXalirages Huxleyanus, Speme Baie^ 
mentioned, 38, 60. 

Baliienma Imifiomvh, Giesbreebt, 138. 

Halodactylus, dhvre, mentioned, 179. 

Ilamamelistea spinosus, JShmer, men¬ 
tioned, 100,101. 

Hansen, Dr. H. J., The Deep-Sea Isopod 
Anuropus branchiatus, Jiedd., and 
some Kemaykson Batbynomus gigan- 
teus, A, Milne-Mw.f 12-25. 

-The IngolfiellidsB, fam. n., a new 

type of Amphipoda, 117-133. 

—- Bevision of the European Marine 
Forms of the Oirolanxnse, a Subfamily 
o£ Crustacea Isopoda, 337-373. 

Haplooheira, JSamell, 60; mentioned, 
40. 

plumosa, Siebbiny, 60, 


llarclda, Sfrpk, mentioned, 401, 400. 
Harpactieiclai, 2. 

llawvvellia auriculata, JUus/c, 238 ; men¬ 
tioned, 231, 232. 

Ilattoria, Grap, mentioned, 414. 

punctata, Gray, meniionecl, 419. 
Ilcleopcra, Lcidt/, mentioned, 218. 

petrioola, Leidy, mentioned, 108, 
109. 

lleliophrys, Greeff, mentioned, 110. 

variabilis, Greeff, inoiiiioned, 112. 
Ilelleria pontica, Czmi,, mentioned, 
370. 

Hemijassa *, A. 0. Walker, 62. 
Ifeniconetta, Gray, mentioned, 406. 
Herdmau, W, A., Note on .some Points 
in the Structure of the Gill of the 
Ceylon I’earl-Oyster, 1J20-220. 
Heredity in Babbits, Experimental 
Studies on, by C. 0. Hurst, 283- 
324, 

Hefcerarthrandria, Gieshreclit, 138. 
Heteronoreis, (Erd., mentioned, 435- 
438; kept with Ulva latissima, KUtz., 
raeutionod, 436. 

Heteroplirys, Archer, mentioned, 112, 
varians, Schulze, mentioned, 112* 
Heteropom claTiformis, A» W. Waters, 
mentioned, 248. 

Heterorhabdidie, 140. 

Heterorbabdus, Gieshreclit, 140. 

norvegicus, BoeeJs., 140. 

Heterotis, Khr., mentioned, 252, 253* 
niloticus, Ehrenh,, cr'aniiim of, 
259-263; mentioned, 252, fig, 
281. 

Hinntopora monoceros, Bicsk, men¬ 
tioned, 230. 

Bippcyniedon KerytieUni, Miere, 51. 
llippothoa distans, Mac GUI,, 238; men-* 
tionod, 232. 

divaricata, Lwuimrmtir, 238; men- 
^ tioned,232. 

Hietrionicus, Less., mentioned, 406. 
Holosfcoma oontingens, Lonsdale, men¬ 
tioned, 174^ 

Hoplonyx, (r. 0, Sars, 51; mentioned, 
40. 

Kergueleni, Miers, 51; mentioned, 
52. 

Stebbinp*, A. 0. Walker, 52; 
mentioned, 63. 

Hormapbis hamamelidis, Fitch, men- 
. tioned, 100, 102, 104. 

Hornera americana, d'Ork, mentioned, 
236. 

antarctica, A. W. Waters, 249; 

mentioned, 168, 232. 
borealis, Busk, mentioned, 169. 
fimbriata. Busk, 250; mentioned, 
232. 
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Konu'ni liolunKtul<\s, 1<IS; t>vi- 

0(4Is and (‘inhryos of, KWi; hkmi- 
tioiH'd, 170, IKO, 182, Is:.;, 
218,210. 

tn(.«U(.cM’rarn‘a, J. ff’. OWi'rs, lutMi- 
l‘ion(id, M)<). 

nauiosa, Ma<‘(iilL, miinlioncd, 108. 
sorrata, Muu'tjhhiU niont.ionod, 

IIV,). 

li'ursl, 0. 0., 4]xpin‘iui(‘.ntal S{.udi(.'s on 
Itomlily ill liabliils, 28:j-M24. 

Jfyalusplionia, J14; uifiit.ionod, 

108, .U5, 218. 

iucoiispicua , (r. 8'. /IVv/, 115; 

ineut.ioiu'd, 117. 
mirmla, (IVi'.s//, inoritioucd, 115. 
platy.stoiua, I'r. 8. Wi'd^ 114; 
niontioiiocl, lOO, 117. 

llyoclon, /vw., skull of, 215. 

alosuides, Uujhtei^qtfe^ c*r;iniu«i of, 
200; skull of, fig. 210. 

Hyoclontidin, Oranial Dsteology of t-lici 
Fislioa of, bv W. G. liiiUnvood, 188- 
217. 

Byperia, Latmlk, 40. 

Gauclidhaudi, IL MiUin-Fdxi).^ 40. 

llyperiftlla, BnmUlim, 40. 

(Hlalnta, tiitfihhivff, 40. 

Bypei'iida', 40. 

Ifyperiiia, riunilloned, 121. 

Mifptiropism hehe^ Laci^p., Bkull of, 107. 

T<*hfhji>pho}'ht( dr.nfu'aruh, Claus, 128. 

Idinonoa atlanlloa, Farh(\% 100, 240; 
montioncd, 107, 108, 182, 222. 
var. temtls, .Biisk, 108, 
fenosfcmfca, 107; numfioncd, 

182. 

mtiu’lancfn, MarGllLg nunilioiu'd, 

2*10. 

MiliUNina, riTGWi., 240; tuontionod, 

202 , 

Tioloimdu, Jii(d\ humiIIuiumI, 210. 
tri(iiu‘U*a, Jt<(iH<wr<n(,r, nunitiunod, 
100 . 

luinida, 108, Hg. 184; 

nunitiom'd, 182. 

Idya, BHllppi, 10, 
furail'u, liaird^ 10. 

IndriB diiiduuia, Iknudf.^ mentioned, 84. 

IngolfioUft*, H .«/. Ihumii 118-10»8. 
tibyssi *, JI, J, H(imeU‘, 118; men¬ 
tioned, 120,127, 130, tig. 132. 
litt.oralis , H, J, Jlmimi, 124 ; 
meiit.i(med, 130, fig, 132, 

Ingolfiellidai * , faui, n., a new Type of 
Aniplupoda, by Br. H. J, ifansen, 
117-133. 

Ischyroceridaa, 01. 

Isidje, mentioned, 424. 

Isidella, Oraf/, mentioned, 423. 


ksidcila. (;*) curaliiMdcs, Obv^'y, nuui- 

liotXM!, 121. 

('hnigatu, fi'yv///, unMiliouod, 421. 

ii4*a|M>lil:in;i., d, Korhy nu‘M- 

l.ioiiotl, 420, 425. 

Isidiuas iinuil.ion(‘d, 12,1. 

Isis antai‘et.i(‘a, nuMd inued, 124. 
iuimutia, K^prt\ UKudioned, 421. 
oapensis, ttuudiound, 421. 
cvK-.e.inea, iS'., luuJitiuuiMl, 421, 

421. 

eoi*!dloid(‘s, Lumk,^ nuuil,iuU(‘d,422, 
423,421. 

difliot.diiiii, Linn.^ inontioin^d, 421, 

422, 124. 

(lii*liul(»uia, Vuifa^^ innufunu'd, 424, 
olougala, /'Isyvv, nu’utiojKMl, 422, 
42;l, 424. 

enennula, Lttmk,., ni(Ui(i<med, 422, 
424. 

erytliracoa, Lttnik.^ immllmunl, •1-22, 

424. 

Ilcxibilis, infillitnu'd, 424. 

giMcilis, lui’Uliomul, 422, 

‘ 424. 

Gregoni, miMUiuund, 421, 

425. 

liippupis, Limi., nu-niioned, 421, 

424. 

—, the rtirueltiiv of, hy »his. 4. 

8im]won, 421 131. 
inoliOmsis, Luuk., nionlioned, 422, 

425. ^ 

luonilifonniH, men¬ 

tioned, 423, 421, 425. 
iiea[K)lihina, O', /vo? Ktn'h, men- 
tionod, 421, 425, 

iiobilis, Pid/u^, numtlulled, 421, 

425. 

oclirneca, tov/., m»'iiti»med, 421, 

425. 

polyaoanlhfu men¬ 

tioned, 423, 421, 125. 

.sYM'm, dltiHiiis, mevitioued, 425. 

TsukePimdria, iitvdhrrhf^ 1 11, 

Isopod, l)eep-8(Vi, AnurujiuK l)i*am4ila- 
Ins IkdtL, anti Komo on 

llatliynormiH gigariteus, A, 

Fdm„ hy Or. iT, il. ll.uuHen, 12-25. 
iKopoda, 'lOwiKioti {){' the Ktiropean 
Mainuft Iftirms tif tlie Cirolanijia!!, »i 
Stihlkniily of Crnstium Xstipotla, by 
H. J. Jlansen, 337-373. 

d'ackaon-lIanriBwortti ICxpediticm, 1800 - 
1897, Bfyosma from Fransi-Josef 
l4und.—Ftu*fc .U. Cydosfcotimta, 0t«- 
nustomata, and Endoproota, By A. 
W. Waters, 101-184. 

Jacobson, on the Organ of, iu Sphono- 
don, by K. Broom,'414 *420, 
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»Jj\!ia.ssn, Jiotrk, inontioiUMl, (>2. 

•iMsMiu Lcarh, (\\ *, nifutiotu'd,'10. 

r.'ih^nln, Monh((jn, (U. 

j^'o*ii(jmera ^(}, G1; 

mcnlioiuMl, (M. 

Oahyt’inllis, on, ilic inonihranouSi of 
K(‘lutu>rliinuH,(Vislra<‘ioM, and Kiiinai 
l>y (liarlos Slinvai'f, ll'i. 

Lam’ln., LimL, nicntionod, dl-i. 
;La‘ina.r^uH, MtlN, c^’ Uvnk^ iiient.i(niod, 
dOS. dOO. 

borealis, ^SV'anwAiy, inenlbmcd,‘108, 

dot). 

Lannodipoda, inentionevl, 120-101. 
La»;<niiiiorji C(,).stjizii, Au(f.^ nionlioned, 
' 2;11. 

lucida, JIuir/i’ii, inontioiied, 241. 

—, forma nilens, 241; 

mentioned, 202, llir. 251. 

■iilftm, MaeOill., 241. 
iM)ia, Aim) Gill,, 24.1; mentioned, 
202 . 

Ltimellibnimihia, mllH of, nientioned, 
228, 

Lainmi, Onv.t inentiomHl, 408. 

eoniid'iUfU,, (rmf.'/., .mentioned, 408, 
401). 

Tjfuniiidie, menOmiod, 408. 

Laoplionle, l*/iHippi, 4, 

ciirf iemidji, lS(>w/t\ mentioned, 5. 
IfaWJtvnisis *, 'J\ h*C(>/£, 4 ; inon- 
(ioued, 10,11, 

.simnlaris, T, /SVW/, mentioned, 1. 
Lmithkvm hyalmmt, Ilerlwi^^ k IjOBHor, 
116. 

I^rnur fulvus, Al Geoffwj/, mentioned, 
85. 

nni{JU(?<>, mentioned, 82; 

brain of, 87-80. 

Lonmi*H, Further Notes on the, with 
s})eeial Keferenee to tiie Brain, by 
a. Flliot Smith, 80-80. 

TjcpidosUus. AgnM., mentioned, 207, 
LepniJia Busk, 200. 

eollaria, ML^ montioned, 230, 
craBsilabris, mentioned, 

230. 

foliaoea, FM. if* BoL, mentioned, 240. 
Smitti, Kirchmtpaim', mentioned, 
163. 

Beptophrys, Hertu^g ^ Lemer^ men¬ 
tioned, 110. 

Lichenopora, Dcfr,, mentioned, 162. 
crassiuscula, Smitii 377; men¬ 
tioned, 182. 

fimbriata, 250; mentioned, 
232. 

hispida, Fhw.^ mentioned, 177, 
178. , 

raciiata, AurL, mentioned, 177. 


liichonopora verrucavia, Uh)}., 176; 

mentioned, 177, 182. 

Lii^tis ICdwnrdsii, Bmvfo, mentioned, 
330. 

Biljeborgia, Bpmicr Ihito^ GO. 

ilaswolli, Btehhiug, 60. 

JAnimra llutuda, MacUill., 250. 
Lithatnoeba, Lwnkester, mentioned, 38G. 
Lobosa, 210. 

Lorusta marina,, Aldrovandi, men- 
tio»)ed, 330. 

Bopholielia, AUlnc-JMiLKAi' llaimc, men¬ 
tioned, 28. 

nrbuseula, AUmUy^ inent,i{)necl, 2G. 
tenuis, Musclvy, mentioned, i:G, 
37. 

Loxo.soma, Km'Jersfm, mentioned, 181 
N'itscliei, J ig., mentioned, 181. 
singidare, kcrjcrste'ni, 181; men¬ 
tioned, 182. 

Lymmasfi Knrgttdeni, Miors, 51 . 
Lysianussidm, 38, 41, 120-131. 


Macroscelidos, Suutli, nicntioned. 415- 
417. 

Madrepora vomicjiria, Fu.h., mentioned. 
177. 


Mannnalaand Birds, Oulorntion in by 
d. Lewis Bonhotc, 185-187. 
Marcusenius iaidori, Cui\ d* Jld. skull 
of, 107. 

Margaritifera imirgaritilera, Lnni.i 
mentioned, 413. 

nnixima, Jcmesmi, mentioned, 413. 
l)anase.sa[!, Jamnson, some notes on 
the Life-Jiistory of, by Arthur 
W. Allen, 410-413. 


Tulgaris, Bchuu., structuro of gill 
in, 226. 

Mastigamaba, Buh Belmhe, 220. 

aspera, EU. Bchuhv^ 220; men¬ 
tioned, 218,221, %. 225. 

— var, cestriensis *, Cadi, men¬ 
tioned, 222. 


Meleagnna margaritifera, Lum., 
tionod, 227. 

vulgaris, Lam,t mentioned, 
228. 


meu- 

227, 


Melitasa, Lnmourmta% mentioned, 422. 
anraiitia, Gray, mentioned, 424.' 
ooijcinea, Gray, uientioued, 424. 
ochraceu, Gray, inentionod, 425. 

Melitodes, mentioned, 430. 

dicbotoma, Wright ^ Binder, men¬ 
tioned, 424. 

Mombranipora coronata, Ml., men¬ 
tioned, 230. 

falcifera, EmJc, 223: mentioned, 
231, 232, fig. 250. 
incrustana, A. W. Waters, ' men¬ 
tioned, 230, 
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muKx. 


Linu.y nientionet], -102, 402, 
sernilor, Lhin-.^ iiKMitioncd, 401. 

Mflsontori|)orii, jnoTit.ioncd, 

,172-175. 

moanrlriua, S. Jfoo(hi lueutiouisd, 
174. 

rcpens, //('r.wv;//, Tiiont.iontKl, I71-. 

MefcopM Alclcj'i, Jkrte, uieiitiuiiod, 

120 . 

Meti'klia, Boech, 120 . 
arinat.n., Bofck, 120. 
klho.rnird, (liasbret^ht, 120. 
longa, Luhhock, 120; lucutioueil, 
140. 

lucrens, Boerk, 120, 

Nonnani, frh'fiforrht, 140. 
priiicops, Gieahrcrhlf 110. 

Hef.nrlii(la>, 120. 

Microigroniia sooialis, ,/i\ UeHtoit}^ nien- 
UoTiefl, 21B, 222. 

Micropora brcvisa'mia, vl. IK JJaM'S, 
224; inentionorl, 222. 
en.mJft, A. W. Waters, 244. 
immtbra, Bunk, nientionecl, 220. 

Microporella clavatii, StoL, jiiotilioned, 
ftnote 24r>. 

Ilyjifleai, Jullipn, 227; ineutioiiwl, 
222, 240, tig. 2r)0. 
spatulifora, Brniit. mentioned, 242. 
yarraensis, A, W. Waters^ men* 
tionod, 246, 

Miniopfconis, Bonap., mentioned, 415, 

Monoplilebimv, remarks on, of the 
Inrlijui Kegiou (Ill. 1\ Stebbing), 142- 
IGL 

Monopblobus, On tbe Lifc-bi.story of a 
Jlew, from India, with a Note 
on that of a Veclulia predaceous 
upon it; with a few llemarks on 
tlie Monopblebitia* of the Indian 
Bf^gion. By E. P, Slobbing, 142- 
10(>, 

at.ripennis, Kktr/, .142, 

BnrnuuHtori, montioned, 

142. 

Dnlbergia, Grm/', mentioned, t (2, 
Tjcuehii, /fr,s/fAi mentioned, 142. 
Hmmdersi, mentioned, 142. 

Stobbingi, Orecut Mil; nieiitionetl, 
142-154. 

'— var. niangifera, Omut^ men¬ 
tioned, 142, 

Ok^ctona, 6'mw, montioned, 142. 
wvlanicna, Gmnh monlioncd, 142, 
‘152. 

Mopsen, Lamtmroux. montioned, 424. 
diciiot.oma, WrigU Biuder^ men¬ 
tioned, 424. 

cnerinnla, Grap, metitioncd, 424. 
graeilis, Lammroux^ inentioned, 

424. 


Mopaella dudmtoma, GraiL mentioned, 
424. 

Monnyridic, Kotopteridn?, anil llyo- 
donl,id.n‘.. Crania.! Ost,oology of tho 
Fislms of, by VV. C>. llidewood, 188- 
217. 

Moneyroid Hknll, distinetivc fentnrt's 
of (VV, G. Biilewood), 201, 

Mormyrop-S didicioauH, crunium 

of, 180-102; skull of, jigs. 212. 

Mormyrns eaHchivc, Hamiq., nkull of 
106, tig. 216. 

cypriuoides, Linn,, skull of, men¬ 
tioned, 180. 

dorsalis, GeoJF., skull of, 107. 

llasHelquisti, Cnv. li* /W., akull of, 
106. 

iVlol.hcr-of-Pearl Oyster, mentioned, 
410-412. 


black-edged, mentioned, 412. 
white- or golden-lipped, meiitioued, 
412. 


MueroiiedfT, Almrrduna^ A. W, Waters, 
220 . 


Alvared, fTullien, 240. 
MullA^scharella globidosa, iTOrh.f mon¬ 
tioned, ftnote 241. 

Musk-Dimk, Note.s on a Skeleton of the, 
Biziura lohata, with >Spe«ial 3iefm•t^nl•o 
to Skelel.al Ohfiracter.H evolved in 


relation to the Diving irabits of this 
Bird, by W. ,P. Pyenift, 20(J-407. 
Mysida vera, mentioned, 21, 24. 


Hebalia, krnAi, ment ioned, 24. 

Kehcla, Bfddp, 114 ; mentioned, 218, 
carinat.a, Lrid//, mentioned, 160. 
collaris. kiddi}, mentioned, 100. 
(rmidafff^ (.1a.Mli, IM. 
dmiti.st.oma, Pf'JtttnF 1 b,!. 
nabelluhim, liddi/^ mentioned, 
JOtK 

Nelocim Swainsoni, .Aege//, mentioned, 
252. 

Ni'plithya, 4' Bndtdm'fh, men¬ 

tioned, 422, 

Nereis, Notes on smue Npe<d(‘sor, 
in the Jlist riel of the Thames 
EMimiry, by ,IL C. 8orby» 424- 
421). 

cnltriferu, Qridi(\ 425, 427. 
divi‘r.sii'.olor, Ml'd/rr, 421, 425, 428, 
420. 

Dutnmlii, AadMvh tl’* MiinarEdw., 

424, 425, 426, 427, 428. 
longissima, Juhmtm, 424, 435, 

425. 

pelagii^a, Lhin,, 425, 427. 
Nesf)jnt.lu*(ms, PoirwHi Maj(n% men- 
tionecl, 81-80. 



Xomonnlfitiuv. Zod logical: Int.erna- 
tional Jiules and others, by liov. i 
T. E. R. Stebbin^. i32r)-;33«i. 

Nomoiivx, Liiflij'ivm/, nieutiunech 396, 
4()i, 406. 

Norman, Canon A. M., Copepoda Cala- 
noicla, chiefly Abyssal, from tlie 
Faroe Chiuvnel and other parts of 
the Noi'th Atlantic, 133-141. 
Notidanidas, mentioned, 407. 

Notidanas, mentioned, 408, 409. 

griseus, Ouv.^ mentioned, 407, 409. 
Notopteridm, Cranial Osteology of the 
Fislies ofj by VV. G. Ride wood, 188- 
217. 

Notopterus, Lacfp., mentioned, 271. 
a-fer, (xibithefi\ opisthotio limb of, 
203. 

borneensis, skull of, 202. 

kapirafc, jMcep., skull of, 202, %. 
216. 

Notoryctes, Stirling, mentioned, 417- 
Nuolearia, Omi/cowski, 111; mentioned, 
108-110. 

conspiciia *, G. 8. West, HI; 

mentioned, 109, 117. 
delicatula, Cienk., mentioned, 111. 
simplex, Cienk., mentioned, 111. 

Odontocyathus, Moseley, mentioned, 30. i 
sexridiis, Alcock, mentioned, 30. i 
31. I 

Stella, Ahocl\ mentioned, 30, 31. ! 

(Fdemia, Siricl'L, mentioned, 398, 400, ! 

402-406. ^ i 

Oediceros, Kroger, 53; mentioned, 40. : 
Newnesi *, A, 0, Walker, 53; ■ 
mentioned, 38, 63. 
saginatus, Kroger, mentioned, 38, 
54. 

Oncrea, FMUppi, 141. 

conifera, (imbreahl, 141. 
media, Gieshreckt, 141. 

Onychocelia (Vinciilaria) disparilis, 
a^Orh,, mentioned, 235. 

Oradarea *, X 0, Walker, 56; men¬ 
tioned, 38, 40. 

longimana *, -4. 0, Walker, 56 ; 
mentioned, 64. 

Orchomene cavimanus, Stehhtng, men¬ 
tioned, 30. 

musenlosus, StehUng, mentioned, 
39. 

,OrehomenelIa, G. 0. Sars, 46; men¬ 
tioned, 40. 

Franklini ^, A. 0. Walker, 47; 

mentioned, 38, 63. 
minuta, Kroger, mentioned, 38, 
48. 

pinguides *, A. 0, Walker, 46; 
mentioned, 38, 63. 


Oreliomonella puigiiis, Uoeek, mentioned, 
38, 47. 

Orchomenopsis, G. 0. Bars, 44; men¬ 
tioned, 40. 

abyssorum, Stehhmg, mentioned, 39. 
ni uscLilosns, Stehhihg, mentioned,39. 
nodiinaniis A, 0. Walker, 44; 

mentioned, 39, 63. 
obtusii, G, 0, Bars, mentioned, 39, 
46. 

liossi * , >1. 0, Walker, 45; men¬ 
tioned, 39, 63. 

(Orchomene) musculosus, Stehhiug, 
mentioned, 39, 

Ornithorhynchus, Blume, mentioned, 
417. 

Ortlioporn. compacta, A. W. Waters, 
mentioned, 242. 

Osmerus, Li/w., cranium of, 207. 
Osteoglossiche, Cranial Osteology of the 
(W, G. Ridewood), 252-232. 

- Snmmary and Comments on the 

Skull in the Family of (W. G, Ride- 
wood), 269-279. 

-Taxonomic Position of, 271. 

Os-teoglorisuna, Vand., mentioned, 252, 
253. 

bicirrhosum, Vmid., skull of, 257“‘ 
258; mentioned, 262, 253, 269, 
270. 

formosnm, MUller jJ’ SeMegel, skull 
of, 258, 259; mentioned, 252- 
257, 269, 270. 

Leichhardti, Gtioilher, cranium of, 
25.‘'5-257; mentioned, 258, 269, 
270, fig. 281. 

Osteology, Cranial, of the Fishes of the 
Families Mormyridie, Notopteridse, 
and Hyodontidse, by W. G. Ridewood, 
183-217. 

i-- of the Families Osteoglossidie, 

I Puntodontidse, and Pbractolmmidie, 

I by W. G. Ridewood, 252-282. 

Ostliimosia ^eatonierwid, Busk% men¬ 
tioned, 230. 

evesca, Jtili, mentioned, 230. 

Pamphiigus, Bailey, 116; mentioned, 

111 . 

hvaliinis, heidy, 116; mentioned, 

‘ 109. 

Pantodnn, Beters, mentioned, 252, 253. 
Buchholzi, Peters, skull of, 273- 
277 ; mentioned, 252. 
PantodontidiB, Cranial Osteology of the 
(W. G. Ridewood), 26%-282, 
Parajassa, StefMng, mentioned, 62. 
Paramphithoe bicuspis, Kroger, men¬ 
tioned, 68. 

monoeuspis, G. 0. Bars, mentioned, 
.58. 


I.IKST, JOURST.—ZUObOOr, TOL. XXTX. 
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INDEX. 
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ramitiplntlioida*., 

j’arwotif', F. Gr., Uii th(» Analoiny of t.lio 
IMg-footetl iBsindu'oot ^(.'Uuo’opus eas« 
tunolis), ()4"S(). 
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